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1D Fish ana Game Paintings ©: 3 5¢ 


EVER before have you had an oppor- 
N tunity to obtain such a variety of 
gorgeously reproduced paintings for 
your den at so low a price. They brighten 
the walls of any room, but they give a defi- 
nite, picturesque completeness to the sports- 


man’s den or hunting lodge. 


Hang ’em on the wall. They will bring 
back memories of tense moments on your 
first moose hunt, your first covey of quail, 
the twelve inch trout that broke your leader 
just when you KNEW you had him licked, 
that “high-flyer” your twelve gauge brought 


Outdoor Life, 
381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: You bet I want those pictures. 
find 45c. Canada or Foreign, 40c. 
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down, or the elk that collapsed after charg- 
ing twenty yards with your bullet through 
his heart, or the best string of black bass 
you ever landed. 


These pictures, much larger than the one 
above, are reproductions from original 
paintings by leading American artists. Beau- 
tifully printed in four colors on heavy 
enamel stock, ideal for framing. Nine 
inches wide by six inches high with a wide 
border, they can be attractively framed 
without covering up a bit of the reproduc- 
tion. Anyone of these authentic pictures in 
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List of the Titles 


Northern and Wall-Eyed Pike 
American Bison or Buffalo 
Rocky Mountain Goat 
Moose (see above) 
Prairie Chicken 
Mountain Lion 
Grizzly Bear 
Black Bear 
Brook Trout 
Pintail Ducks 
Small-Mouth Bass 
White-Tailed Deer 
Pronghorned Antelope 
American Elk or Wapiti 
Speckled, Lake, and Red Trout 








a frame will grace the wall of your living room. 


These fifteen pictures of game animals, birds, and fish, a collection 


secured and reproduced at great expense will be sent postpaid for 


35c. Don’t miss this opportunity to secure a rare set of true-to- 


life pictures for such a small amount. Write your name and ad 


Remember, only a very limited number of sets left—they’ll gx 
fast. BE SURE TO GET YOURS. USE THE COUPON RIGHI 


NOW. 
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| cress on the coupon and mail it TODAY with your remittance 
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With wild duck flocks shrinking 
at an alarming rate, the sport 
of hunting them is endangered. 
Read on Page 9 about the steps 
being taken to meet this crisis 
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| 
e Hunt where you get results. Game: | | 
mountain lion, fond 3 black and brown 
bear, antelope, jaguar, wild turkey and J | 
deer. Plenty of small game. Ducks, | | 
geese, quail, etc. Good fishing if de- 
sired. Write or wire. 


X BAR L CATTLE CO. | 
P. 0. BOX 705 EL PASO, TEXAS 














Rug Bargains! 
Robes, Novelties, Trophies! 


Best opportunity in years to secure rich, 
rare Royal Indian Tiger, Polar Bear, 
Brown Bear, Leopard and Fur Rugs of 
every kind—besides GAMEHEADS from 
every land, and novelties—EVERYTHING 
you need to add a touch of beauty to 
nome, den or office. ALL bargains— 
offered at the Jowest prices in history! 





Write for NEW PRICE 
LIST of BARGAINS 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo 











Hunt wild hog, black bear, 
mountain lion, alligator. 
Splendid deep-sea fishing on 
the West Coasttof 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. Want it? Address 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BS-2, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








SAVE 1,000 DOLLARS 


W. S. CHADWICK, Lendy Ranch, 
Marandellas, So. Rhodesia, Africa 


Apply at once by Air Mail for cheapest African 
hunt obtainable. Bookings for July-August, 1935. 

















Hunting and Fishing 


in February 


By R. A. OGLE 
Where-to-Go Editor 


When the February wolf-winds howl 
through the forest and the snow lies drifted 
deep in the hollows, the average sportsman 
is little inclined to give thought to such 
matters as “where to go.” That is, unless 
he is fortunate enough to have a southern 
trip planned to Florida, the Bahamas or 
old Mexico. 

But the truth of the matter is that now, 
while the hunting seasons are closed and 


| the lakes ice-bound is the time to look 
| ahead and make plans for that trip next 


season to the Nipigon, the Kennebago, or 
the salmon streams of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Gaspe and Newfoundland. A 
little thought and investigation now while 
you are confined to your hearth or at best 
able to swap stories at the hot-stove league, 
may result in the finest vacation trip you 
ever had when the budding pussy-willows 
and softening back-country roads announce 
that spring has again rolled around. 

So if you live in a section of the country 
where your outdoor activities are confined 
at this season of the year to an occasional 
snow hike on skis or webs, get out your 
back copies of Outpoor Lire, and in the 
advertising columns of this department, find 
just the place you would like to visit on 
your next vacation. Or, if the information 


| you desire is not there, take advantage of 


the offer extended by this magazine to 
supply you with detailed facts concerning 
hunting and fishing conditions in any part 
of the United States, Alaska, Canada or 
Me xico. 

A southern fishing resort which rapidly 


| is coming to the fore and which, judging 


from present indications, eventually will be 
numbered among the world’s most famous 
fishing resorts is Bimini Island, in the 
Bahamas. Here in season are caught big 
blue marlin, white marlin, big bluefin tuna 
or horse mackerel, wahoo, bonefish and a 
host of other fighting species. 

Perhaps the best picture of Bimini fish- 
ing conditions is contained in the following 
notes from the diary of my friend Michael 
Lerner, a successful Bimini angler and one 
of the pioneers of the sport: 

First day: Raised a blue marlin about 
300 pounds. Fish threw the hook. 

Second day: Landed a white marlin. 
Raised a blue marlin but could not hook 
him. 

Third day: Raised no fish. 

Fourth day: Raised a giant tuna weigh- 
ing about 1,000 pounds, also a blue marlin. 

Fifth day: Raised blue marlin. 

Sixth day: Raised blue marlin and 
hooked him. Hook tore out after a few 
minutes. 

Seventh day: Raised no fish. 

Eighth day: Raised big tuna but it 
missed the bait. Raised a big blue marlin 
but it twisted the leader and cut the line. 
Raised a second blue marlin which got the 
bait and was landed in forty-five minutes. 
Weighed 204 pounds. 


Ninth day: Sighted big tuna. Raised 
blue marlin but bait pulled out of its 
mouth. Raised a second blue marlin, then 
a third which got the bait and was landed. 
Weighed 175 pounds. 

Tenth day: Hooked blue marlin and 
landed him. Hooked and landed another. 
Weighed 150 pounds. At five o'clock 
hooked and later landed blue marlin weigh- 
ing 305 pounds. 

Eleventh day: Hooked a giant blue mar- 
lin estimated to weigh about 800 pounds. 
Lost fish when hook broke. Hooked another 
which threw the bait. 


Texas Deer and Turkey 


H. L. M., Kans.:—For deer and turkey 
there is no country better than the territory 
around Kerrville, Texas, about ninety 
miles northwest of San Antonio. soth 
are very plentiful. Hunting is highly com- 
mercialized here, and you would have to 
pay for the privilege of hunting on any 
ranch where game is plentiful. 

You will find geod duck hunting alntst 
anywhere on the Texas Gulf coast. There 
are very few bear and mountain lions in 
Texas, neither is found in sufficient num- 
bers to justify hunting. Both, however, are 
plentiful across the Rio Grande in Old 
Mexico.—IV’. O. Slater 


Wisconsin Trout 
eS Bi Wis. :—Some of the best streams 
in the counties you mention are the Pine 
River, Peshtigo River, Oconte River, Rat 





River, Pepple River, Alvoy Creek, Jones 
Creek, McDonald Creek and several other 
smaller streams. It would be better to 
fish the larger rivers at the beginning of 
the season and go to the smaller brooks as 
the weather gets warmer. Would suggest 
that you wait until the middle of May or 
a little later to fish the streams far north. 
Try Wolf River or Lilly River in Lang- 
lade County for early fishing.—Jlred J. 
Rogers. 
Brevard County, Florida 


J. A. R., Mich. :—Here in Brevard County 
we have deep fresh-water lakes such as 
the headwaters of the St. Johns inland salt 
lagoons, the Indian and Banana Rivers, 
and the deep-sea fishing off Canavseral 
where the giant tarpon play and where 
there are perhaps as many deep-sea fish 
as anywhere on the Florida coast. 

Cocoa is about the center of Brevard 
County while Rockledge, adjoining, is one 
of the oldest tourist resorts in Florida. 
Lake Poinsett, the headwaters of St. Johns, 
is two miles west. We are on the Indian 
River, three miles from the Banana River, 
and the ocean six miles east, all reached by 
good roads.—Dr. Bob 
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Come to New Mexico! 


C. L. E., Ohio:—New Mexico is a won- 
derful place in which to camp at any sea- 
son of the year, but especially in the 
winter. Trapping is especially good also. 
The prairie lands and open areas over 
the entire state abound in coyotes, skunks, 
wildcats and lynx. The mountain areas 
have in addition considerable mountain 
lions and timber wolves. Mountain ranges 
are scattered all over New Mexico, ex- 
cept the extreme eastern area, so that at 
any vicinity it is possible to be located in 


a rather level country and at the same | 
time be within 25 miles of mountains that | 
rise to such an extreme elevation that | 


snow falls at all seasons, except during 
the very hottest months, and even then it 
is cold at night and very cool during the 
daytime. 

Now, as to fishing. New Mexico has 
three kinds of fishing—trout, bass and 


cat. Most of the Pecos River and of the | 


lower Rio Grande is open to catfishing 
during the entire year. 

As for trout fishing, and we have some 
spiendid areas, the general season is from 
May 20 until November 15. However, in 
the northern part of the state, and espe- 
cially in Santa Fe and Rio Arriba coun- 
ties, the season is always open. The 
altitude there is very high and there is 
plenty of water and many rainbow trout 
are taken that weigh as much as 5 or 6 
pounds and measure more than 20 inches. 
You should by all means make it a point 
to include this area in your fishing. 

Then we have both small-mouth and 
big-mouth bass and crappie. The general 
season is from April 1 to November 30, 
and, while there are some waters where 
the season is never closed, the fishing is 
not much good in those areas. The best 
fishing is in lakes near Roswell, Santa 
Rose and Elephant Butte Lake. The lat- 
ter is on the Rio Grande and is 40 miles 
long. 

Fishing in New Mexico is so diversified 
that you can easily spend the entire year 
fishing in selected areas at times when 
the fishing there is good, and still not 
exhaust them, and at no time spend any 
great length of time at any one place. 
Hunting is also diversified, the season be- 
ginning approximately September 1 and 
running to January 4. 

New Mexico is a great place to see. 
Ours is the fifth civilization to inhabit its 
area, and the excavations reveal marvel- 
ous discoveries. Even today it is easy to 
find localities where the Spanish peoples 
live as they did tn the days of Montezuma. 
The Santa Fe Fiesta held in Santa Fe 
about September 1, is one of the most pic- 
turesque and interesting spectacles in the 
West. It is pure Spanish in every detail. 
In San Miguel county the great per- 
centage of the Spanish people are Peni- 
tenties, who about Easter each year 
simulate the death, burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. It is very secretive, but 
quite worth the effort necessary to see it. 
In fact, all the people in the vicinity of 
Mora, Rio Arriba, Santa Fe and Valencia 
counties typify early Spanish life and 
customs.—James M. H. Cullender 


Lake Burton, Ga. 
D. D. S., Fla.:—There is a lake known 
as Lake Burton at Clayton, Georgia, 
which furnishes splendid bass fishing and 
there are also mountains and _ trout 
streams nearby. It is a power project 
there and the lake from all I can under- 
stand is always clear. I know nothing 
about the hunting, but judging from the sur- 
rounding country there should be good 
hunting in season. The Tallulah River 
empties into Lake Burton and is a good 
trout stream. There is plenty of rough 
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WHAT THEY’RE SAYING ABOUT 


SHIPPING PORT 


CKY WHISKEY 





STRAIGHT KENTU 








| STATESMAN: “Shipping Port? There's a rich, mel- 
low oldtime whiskey. | certainly do like it!“ 


WAITER: “And it’s sold at a price | can afford!” 


NOW SEE WHAT YOU'LL SAY! 


JUDGE Shipping Port the way experts judge wnis- 
key. Gauge its color—its cheering natural glow. 
Savor its rich fragrance—the bouquet of Kentucky 
limestone water and plump, selected grain. Then sip 
—and relish its hearty, old-fashioned flavor—for 
Shipping Port is made the slow, costly, old-fash- 

ioned way, and ripened to velvet-smoothness by 
—" Nature herself. 
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If you prefer Rye, ask for WOLF CREEK 
A fine, pure straight Maryland Rye at a low price! 

















Three other Frankfort straight whiskies: 
OLD WILDERNESS KENTUCKY BOURBON 
KERRY PATCH KENTUCKY BOURBON 
WHEELHOUSE RYE 




















THE BEST STRAIGHT WHISKEY AT SO LOW A PRICE! 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES OF KENTUCKY AND MARYLAND 


America’s Largest Independent Distillers 





























FISHERMEN S LODGE 


CAPTIVA, CAPTIVA ISLAND, FLORIDA 
It is here that 
come from all portions 


noted sportsmen, with their families, 
of the world and congregate each 


wieter to capture the Silver King—the tarpon, gamiest 
of fish—the giant sea bass, the devil fish, the sawfish, 
kingfish, angel fish, mackerel, grouper, sea trout, mullet, 
cavalla, sheepshead, pompano, snapper, red and blue fish 


and many other varieties. 
For Information Write Alex D. Holman, 


Captiva, Fila. 


"4 “Pirates Cove Fishing 
URATES COVE 
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FLY! 


into unexplored and virgin hunting grounds 


CASSIAR MOUNTAINS 


and 


YUKON TERRITORY 


We arrange for guides, licenses and outfits. 
oa or write to 


Atlin, B. C., Can 
NORTH CANADA AIR EXPRESS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PROPHET and TOAD RIVER COUNTRY 











est of summer fishing; exploring in virgin terri- 
tory Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. 
Spring bear season closes June 30 Fall hunting 
season for sheep, goat, bear, caribou, moose and 


deer opens Sept. 1. Experienced guides, good horses, 
K. F. MeCUSKER 

Until May i—Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 

After May i—Hudson Hope, B.C., Canada 








NEW GAME FIELDS IN THE ROCKIES 


If you are a fair mountain hiker and a good shot, 
take a trip with us into the 
Peace River District of British Columbia, 
and we will guarantee to get you within easy rifle 
shot of big rams, goats, grizzly, caribou, moose, black 
bear and deer Experienced trophy hunting guides 
Full equipped camp and pack outfit. For information 
write 
emson <. GOLATA 


Box 56, Dawson Creeks Canada 








BIG GAME HUNTER 


you with Saddle & Pack outfit into a real | 
he-man hunting country, where you are absolutely 
assured of obtaining a limit bag on Moose, Caribou 
Rie Horn, Goat, Deer & Grizzly in a 30 to 35 day 
trip. Summer Camp at Mount Robson, B.C. (reser- | 
vations only) Fishing & Trail trips to all parts of 
| Mount Robson & Jasper National Parks. 


GEO. M. DENISON 
P. O. Red Pass, B. C., Canada 


MR. 


Tet me take 


Outfitter 


|} Guide 








ALBERTA 


Rocky mountain bighorn sheep, grizzly bear, 
caribou, goats, mule deer and moose. 

Big heads and desirable trophies. Bank refer- 
ence. Moderate charges. Facts you are look- 
ing for. 


FRANK E. BROWN 


Hazelmere Alberta Canada 














ALASKA @ 


Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Rear on Kodiak Island 
luring May or June Shots guaranteed Also Fall 
*) days packtrain trip White River Country—sheep, 
iribou, moose. Time, month from Seattle 
Expeditions anywhere in Interior Alaska 10th year 
in operation For particulars 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box Anchorage, Alaska 
(cable address AGTA 


SHOOT ’EM IN ALASKA 


Fall expeditions for moose, caribou, moun- 
tain sheep, black, brown and grizzly bears in 
the Interior of Alaska. Write or wire for 
your catalog to 


ALASKA RANGE GUIDES ASSN. 
FAIRBANKS 
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country that will test your strength and 


endurance if you care for that kind of 
fishing —Tom E. Lipscomb 


Hunting with a Camera 


W. F. S. C.:—Ontario seems to an- 
swer your purpose quite well in the line 
of taking pictures. There is only one set- 
back to it—foot travel through the north- 
ern part is an impossibility. 





Kenora would give you a wonderful op- 
portunity to get animal pictures, as you 
would find moose, deer, bear and all man- 
ner of small animals quite plentiful. The 
only way to travel through this lake re- 
gion would be by canoe and you would 
also need a guide, as the best of woods- 
men would and do get lost in this terri- 
tory unless they know it very well. It is 
all real wilderness; without a guide you 
would be absolutely on your own and the 
chances would be all against you. 

Among the places I would suggest, 
Vermillion Bay, in the Lake of the Woods 
section, and Timagami, on the T.N. & 
O.R.R., rank best. I am sure you will 
find either of these places will give you 
wonderful opportunities for photography 
and also offer you a real vacation—A., F. 


Shapel 
Southern Florida Coasts 


F. B. C., Mass.:—Florida offers almost 
every type of fishing you may desire. 
Around Melbourne is the surf fishermen’s 
paradise; farther south, boat fishing pre- 
vails. If you fish the West Coast, prob- 
ably one of the best localities is at Ever- 
glades City. Good clean accommodations 
at moderate cost and plenty of all kinds 
of Gulf fish are available. On the East 
coast below Miami you might try Key 
Largo. In fact, the East Coast on the 
Keys is literally strewn with fishing 
camps—all prices and qualities, but all 
get plenty of fish—Geo. C. McClelland 


More about Florida 


R. N. W., Md.:—You do not say whether 
you want to fish salt water or fresh. 
Should you desire all salt-water fishing 
I would suggest you go to New Smyrna 
unless you want to go to a more high- 
class beach and hotels. If so, Daytona 
Beach will give you all you can desire in 
that way. Of course your expenses natu- 
rally will be greater. About two miles 
north of New Smyrna you have Mosquito 
Inlet, one of the best fishing waters in 
the state, and Halifax River is right at 
your door. Ten miles south you have 
Red Shell and Turtle Mound, both good 
fishing. About fifty miles south you have 
Cape Canaleral east of Cocoa, and 
Banana River; also the Indian River all 
the way down. On south you have 
Sebastian Inlet east of Melbourne. All 
these places are noted East Coast fishing 
points. 

All bridges are open to fishing, and 
generally you can get bait and boat at or 
near where you will want to fish. There 
is no bank fishing in Florida; you either 
fish off the bridges or from a boat. Boats 
rent from fifty cents to a dollar a day. 
Shrimp and mullet are used for bait, and 
both are very reasonable. Some casting 
is done but not much, only for salt-water 
trout. 

Now should you want fresh-water fish- 


ing I would suggest that you come to 
some inland town or city. In this section 
I would say DeLand, Sanford, or Orlando. 
Sanford is thirty-five miles from the 
beach, and in one of the best fresh-water 
fishing sections in the state. We have 
most all the large lakes and several rivers 
within a short run of here. You should 
get wonderful fishing within thirty miles 
and enough to last all winter and with- 
out going to the same territory too often. 

The St. Johns River both above and 
below here is good. Wekiwa River gen- 
erally is good winter fishing. Lake 
Apopka, the second largest lake in Flor- 


ida, is wonderful fishing either from 
Winter Garden or from Mt. Verde. Lakes 
Griffin, Big Harris and Little Harris, 
Norris, and others in Lake County are 


all noted fishing places, and easy to get 
to. There are fish camps on most of them 
where all things needed can be had. Then 
to the south you have the Upper St. Johns 
River and Lakes Jesup, Harny, Puzzle, 
Cane, Poinsett, Winder, Washington and 





Grass. No 
all. A boat, kicker 


Saw camps up that way at 
and camping outfit, 
with a native who knows the country, 
will give you one of the finest fishing 


trips in Florida—W. C. Hartline 


Dismal Swamp 
H. W. T., D. C.:—You said in your letter 


that you preferred the Lake Drummond 
section of the Dismal Swamp and also 
that you wished to hunt in North Caro- 
lina. Lake Drummond is situated in Vir- 
ginia and is accessible from Arbuckles 
Landing, near Wallaceton, by way of a 


feeder ditch. There is no real good ground 
for a rabbit hunt, although there is a good 
"coon 

any of 


and ‘possum. In 
these, it will be 


find 
hunt 


chance to 
order to 





necessary to have dogs, for with out them 
you cannot expect a successful hunt in 
this section. 

You will find parking and camping 
space at a very nominal charge at the 
Landing. I believe you would like the 
Swamp section, especially the Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp, and I'll be glad to help 
you in any way that I can—J. Shirley 
Hope 


Alabama Hunting 


E. Y., New Jersey:—Baldwin County, 
Ala., can offer you an attractive hunt for 
deer or quail. There were lots of deer 
killed here last season. To do the best 
hunting, you will have to engage a man 
who has dogs and who can get a permit 
to hunt on the lands in adjoining territory. 
You can hunt here and then go to Clarke 
County, where you will find good hunting 
too, as the fork of Tombighee and Alabama 
Rivers offers a game paradise—Dr. J. F. 
Bryars 
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Southeastern Missouri 


R. M. A,, Ind. : 
around is confined to the Ozarks of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas with an occasional 





Most of my rambling | 


quail shoot in the prairie counties on the | 


western border of the former. Barton 
county would be a sure bet to train those 
pointers on quail, but it would be across 
the state from the section you mention, and 
you would have no wild turkey there. 


Nearly all of the area contained in 


Wayne, Stoddard, Bollinger, Scott, and 
Cape Girardeau counties is in what is 
known as the lowlands and was formerly 
swampy wilderness. Extensive drainage 
projects have reclaimed most of this sec- 
tion and it is a rich agricultural region 
now. You should have lots of work for 
the pups on quail in any of the counties 
you have named. 

Wayne County is one of the best counties 
in the state for wild turkey. Bollinger is 
also very good, but I think the rest of these 
counties are sparsely stocked with these 


birds. In the upper part of Wayne | 


County, which is considerably higher in 


elevation, is the Sam A. Baker State Park | 


where the state 






BETTER 
STAY HERE 9 
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SAM A.BAKER 


STATE PARK 


] 


refuge and does some stocking of turkey 
and deer in the surrounding country. I 
would visit the region of this park and get 
information from the keeper and from 
local residents before deciding upon the 
exact location for the hunt—J. Carl Fer- 
qguson 
Texas 

B. H., Kans.:—There is some very good 
stream bass fishing in and around Junction, 
Texas, and, by the way, it is a great wild- 


maintains a_ wild-life | 


pecan country. Out away from the streams | 


it is a post-oak, blackjack and, live-oak 
country, all scrubby. There are a good 
many turkeys, a few whitetail deer, but 
no bear. I refer to the strip five to thirty 
miles east of Junction. 

As to the territory northwest of Freder- 
icksburg, it is a rolling country with some 
pretty fair-sized hills in the Llano River 
country, more open than the Junction coun- 
try. Live-oak and blackjack timber prevail. 
Some turkey, not quite as many as in the 
Junction country. There are more white- 
tail deer in this area than any place I know. 
No bear. The Llano river is a swift, clear 
stream with some good fishing, but a small 
stream north of it is better—the San Saba. 
There are no blacktail deer in Texas ex- 
cept in the southwest part, from the Devil 
River country on west through the Davis 
Mountains and Guadaloupe Mountain 
regions. It is also about the only place to 
kill a bear. 

For a try at black bear and _ blacktail 
deer on a combined hunt, I would go to 
Fort Stockton and work my way out of 
there. On the road from Pecos to El Paso 
there are also some points to work out 
from. In the Fredericksburg and south 
Mason County area you may find it hard 
to get into a good spot as the best locations 
are usually leased up in advance. 

Here is an interesting side trip to make 

-helow Fredericksburg turn west via 
Kerrville and go over on the Frio River, 


| customers for fifty years, and I must say 


| real ocean treat. 





pronounced freeo. It is a mountainous | 


stream with no valleys or bottom lands 
until near Leake, but the best wild-turkey 
country left in the Southwest, bar none. It 
is also the brushiest stubby-cedar country 
to hunt in I ever saw, but if you go any 
hour in the day without seeing a wild tur- 
key, I will say you are not hunting.— 


C. O. Moore 
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WHEN A BARGAIN IS A BARGAIN, I know you want to 
grasp it quickly. For a long time I have been watching the S . 

new Mackerel off Gloucester grow fatter and fatter. Now 18 Small, Chicken 
they are in their full prime—fat and tender and juicy—just 


right for cool weather eating. 

I could write you word after word and tell you 
Mackerel are caught. I could tell you how my 
slice from these new Mackerel—dainty tenderloin 


could tell you that Salt Mackerel never tastes so good as the 
kind you get from me. But no words of mine could explain 
must taste 


the delicious flavor of my Mackerel Fillets—you 
them ! 


Which Brings Me To The Bargain! 
I'd like to send you a special wax-lined pail containing 18 
of these small, chicken, Tenderloin Mackerel Fillets—to try 
right in your home. I want you to see how carefully they 
are packed in new brine—how fat and tender they are 


and then, how delicious they are to eat. 


I call these fillets, Boned Mackerel Fillets—there is no waste 
whatever—just tenderloin slices of delicious Mac 


any child can eat and enjoy. 


And My Low Price Is Only $2.00 For This 


Bargain Pail of Mackerel Fillets 


You know, I am so certain that you will never go back to 
ordinary fish after you've once tasted mine that I am willing 
to let you eat my Mackerel Fillets without paying a single 
penny for them unless you convince yourself that they are 
delicious. I say you and your folks are really missing some- 
thing if you don’t have some of these delicious fish in your 


home now. And it’s so easy to get them 

this is what I mean: Just send the cou- 
pon for your pail containing 18 Tender- 
loin Mackerel Fillets—each suitable for an 
individual serving. I will ship your pail 
immediately, all carrying charges pre- 
paid. When it arrives, let your folks try 
a meal of delicious Broiled Mackerel 
Fillets. Remember—only if you are de- 
lighted do you pay the low price of $2.00. 
Do not send any money now unless you 


Mr 


they 


j 


wish to, and don’t forget to use plenty of Name 

melted butter on thase Mackerel Fillets at 

next Sunday’s breakfast. Baked potatoes Street 

go splendidly with it, too. I have been 

doing business ON APPROVAL with my City State 


that this is the lowest price for this size 
pail of Mackerel Fillets I have ever 
offered. Mail your coupon today for this with 
cook 
FRANK E. DAVIS, 

The Gloucester Fisherman every 

136 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 





VACATION 
you will ENJOY! 


vv v 
Come to... 


MUACHIGAN 


Here are all of 
Summer’s Wonders in One! 


and streams, the adventure of camps 
and the comfort of modern hotels and 
lakeside cottages. 

In this state with the longest shoreline, 
with 5,000 inland lakes, with innumerable 
streams and rivers, with 67 state parks, 
with 12 state forests and thousands of 
acres of National Forest, you can have any 
kind of vacation you choose. 


Cond to Michigan, to the sport of lakes 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman, 

136 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Davis: Yes indeed, I accept your offer to send 
me at your risk that bargain pail containing 18 Chicken 
Mackere! Fillets—each suitable for an individual serving. If 


days. 
and owe you nothing. That's certainly fair!* 


Bank or Other Reference ; 
*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll include 


money will be instantly refunded if you are not pleased in 
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You re Missing Something 


You Haven’t Tasted These 


Tender, Juicy, Chicken 


MACKEREL 
ILLETS! 


Isend them to You By Mail 
—right from Gloucester?! 





Mackerel Fillets 


s oo Delivered 
t FREE! 
Anywhere in 


the United 
States. 


how these 
fisher-folk 


fillets. I Only 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 
Cut out and mail this coupon now. 


Gee ae ae ae ee 0 0 a a a ee 


please I will send you $2.00 in full payment within 10 
If | am disappointed I will return the Mackerel to you 


your Mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully illustrated 
book containing 136 delightful seafood recipes. Your 


way. 


On ninaen emneineunamenscunemeenni easel 











Motor trails and highways of wonder 
lead to and through Michigan forests and 
Recreational areas. “A good road to every- 
where and everywhere a good road.” 

Wild life and fishing. Secure a summer 
home. Now is an opportune time. 





‘'Tis never far from anywhere in 
Michigan to a fishing lake or stream.” 











Write for literature—send stamp for state map. 


EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 





Log Office; Box 51, Bay City, Michigan 
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Some Western Trout Enemies 


T IS fortunate for conservation efforts 

that the pelican is restricted in habitat. 

This bird, one of the most destructive 

enemies of trout, is found for the most 
part around large bodies of water in wild 
and isolated regions. 

On Yellowstone Lake in the National 
Park, these huge, ungainly birds ply about 
the shallows and at the mouths of streams 
emptying into the lake and take terrific 
toll of trout when the fish come into the 
shallows to spawn. 

No small fry will do for the pelican. He 
takes man’s-size fish, and there is more 
truth than poetry in the old limerick line: 
“His bill holds more than his belly can.” 

I wish somebody would explain what real 
economic value the pelican has at present. 
Perhaps in the distant past, it fitted in with 
the natural scheme of things. But now 
when trout in the North are a luxury, or 
at the least, a costly pleasure, the pelican’s 
place would rightfully seem to be in cap- 
tivity m a Zoo, 

Next to the pelican, fish hawks are most 
destructive to fish. An osprey can pick up 
a trout just about whenever he wants one. 
He works a good deal like a kingfisher, 
but, unlike the latter, takes man’s-size fish. 

A crane will pick up trout whenever he 
finds them He takes smaller fish than 
does the pelican or the osprey, but takes more 
of them and can stow 
away an incredible num- 
ber of 6 to 10-in. trout 
They seem never to for- 
get a good feeding place 
and will return regularly. 
If shot at, they become as 
wary as the shrewdest 
coyote or the wildest deer, 
and will thereafter make 
their visits during the 
night or at daybreak. 


Trout, especially the 
small fish, realize their 
danger from this bird. 


After cranes have been in 
a pond, the trout become 
extremely wild and scary, 
scurrying to all parts of 
the pond for shelter, and 
refusing to take food for 
hours or for a day or two. 

Cranes can be captured 
with wide-jaw steel traps 
set in ponds or waters 
where they are known to 
frequent, but a hunted 
crane becomes extremely 
suspicious and traps and 
chains must be carefully 
covered with sand or mud 
in the bottom of the pond, 
and securely staked or 
toggled. There should be 
no closed season on 
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Here is the pelican, 4 
an enemy to trout in ¥ 
the West andaqueer “% 
bird whose economic 
value is a mystery 


- 


cranes around trout waters anywhere. 
These birds are for trout consumption, not 
trout conservation. 

Kingfishers get away with many small 
fish. As its name implies, this bird prob- 
ably destroys more trout than any other 
bird of its size. They can be readily caught 
with small steel traps set on posts placed 





Bureau of Fisheries men seine a stream, performing the rescue work which is the 
one way in which the Government is aiding in the conservation of game fish 


where they are carrying on depredations. 
Magpies and blackbirds too, will feed on 
fry especially where the little fish are being 
held in nursery ponds. 

The water ouzel, or teeter bird, is an- 
other that is very fond of fry; in fact 
hunting for fish seems to be his main occu- 
pation. This interesting little bird can 
walk under water and is constantly on the 
move along water courses. He is an in- 
separable companion to trout fishermen, 
flitting past the angler in cool canyons 
and over shaded streams and he does not 
hesitate to come into buildings even fish 
hatcheries. He is such a friendly bird that 
some men would rather let him have his 
daily fill of fry then get rid of him. 

This decision must always be made where 
trout are being raised. Shall birds be de- 
stroyed, or shall they be allowed to carry 
on their depredations among trout? The 
trout culturist of course, always decides 
against the birds. He has plenty of troubles 
with other trout enemies, without having 
to be on guard against destructive birds. 

Almost all birds and animals are fond 
of fish spawn and most of them like fish. 
I suspect that in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, bears and coyotes wade into small 
shallow streams during the spawning sea- 
son and scoop the fish out onto the bank. 
I have found fish on the banks of streams, 
some partly devoured, 
others untouched, and 
the surrounding mud 
marked with bear and 
coyote tracks. My guess 
is, that the coyote hap- 
pened on the scene after 
the bear had made his 
raid, and got his fill from 
what the bear had left. 

The mink, is a _ well- 
known fish destroyer. If 
he gets into a pond or 
small place where fish 
are plentiful, he usually 
advertises his presence 
by leaving a number of 
dead fish lying about. I 
once trapped a mink, that 
had evidently just come 
out of the creek with a 
fish and stepped into the 
trap. A fresh 12-inch 
speckled trout lay on the 
ground a few feet from 
the trap—Theodore G. 
Langguth. 


Draft Model 
Game Law 


HE twenty-eighth 
annual convention of 


International Asso 
ciation of Game, Fish 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


as A : : ‘ 
P LA N 7 Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands where 


only a few are now stopping. No nee id to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game 
or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato and over 30 other ees active Natural Foods described in free illustrated 
book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, 
describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and literature. 
Pioneers in D Better H and Fis Grounds 
Ask about services of cnport’ to examine, plan and ond Gland lenwe properties 

WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


iant Wild Rice 


Plant This Spring! 
Attract Ducks Next Fall! 
TERRELL’S SEED GROWS! 


Personally selected, choice, large 
Wild Rice seed. 

MORE FOOD—MORE DUCKS 
Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods. They provide food for ducks 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, and create a permanent nage 
place for i Suitable sure-growing plants for al 
Can furnish any number in season for restocking or climates and conditions. 


and Conservation Commissioners has sub- | 
mitted a report covering its suggestions for | 
a model state game and fish administrative 
law and for additions to existing statutes. 

“There is both a national and state effort 
to secure uniformity of state legislation on 
various subjects,” said Harry B. Hawes, 
chairman of the Model State Game and 
Fish Law Committee. “This effort is 
growing. If successful, it will simplify re- 
lations between state and nation. 

“It is a field which is attracting the at- . 
tention of educators, lawyers, doctors, sci- Wild 
entists, and citizens in various fields of 


activity. It certainly seems desirable that R bbi 
an earnest effort be made to secure greater a its 
uniformity in state game legislation. 
“When we consider—and it cannot be re- JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS | 








































peated too often—that there are 7,000,000 
fishermen who annually take out fishing 
licenses, and 6,000,000 hunters who annually 










take out hunting licenses, bringing to the coursing. Place cottontail orders now which ean be Also natural plants to improve fishing in your favorite lake 
states tor conservation purposes approxi- shipped only in the late fall — winken months; can | | or stream. 

é Jar £12 - 1 : . ies furnish Jacks at all times exe in summer when ’ sss. Write. Describe place. Plan@ing 
mately $12,000,000 a year, and that it has the weather is hot MY PRICES WILL INTER- 39 yo ll ee Free. p 
been estimated that our hunting and fishing EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer | | TERRELL’S 


| 
bill for travel, fishing and hunting acces- mpgs ‘ 
sories approximates $650,000,000 annually, EARL JOHNSON, Rage Kansas | gsnkosn, Wis. a 
we find an economic interest running into y save you vd both 
surprisingly high figures.” r a ; 
To assist his committee in its delibera- | | 
Selling 


tions, Mr. Hawes prepared and submitted Ww ILD COTTON TAIL 


to commissioners, leading sportsmen, 


sportsmen’s organizations and federal and RABBITS 
| —— 
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tate officials a questionnaire containing FOR RESTOCKING PURPOSES 
ifteen Years a Shipper 


eighteen questions and sixteen other in- 
quiries dealing with related subjects. The ANIMAL EXCHANGE, QUINCY, PA. 





G PROFITS IN “NUFOND GIANTS” 


Breeder lays 10,000 eggs each year. Bullfrogs sell $1.00- 

















returns indicated a widespread interest and a $3.00 dozen. | No experience necessary. Backyard | pond 
the committee decided that different geo- | a irts you. Raised in any climate. | Our FREE book ‘A 
— al climatic i ae - . oB f¢ otal ’ explains everything. Write today! 
graphical, climatic, political, and other con- WHITE AM MERICAN FROG CANNING COMPANY 
ditions made it impossible to urge the adop- é a "New Orieans, La La. 
tion of a single law. Therefore the com- Ringneck & Melanistic Mutant Pheasants 
mittee divided its work into two parts— : é' 

. ° :¢ . Big healthy birds guaranteed in every particular 
organization or administrative bill, and sug- | hak: thee: hind: sank: Wit Getaet tar wemineinns io biuads 
ve stions for additional sections to existing ing. Prices cheerfully furnished. Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
codes. The general subject of pollution has consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 


HENLOP ; Mi 
been left for special state and national en- wen Cas Pa i. Be, Out |} season. Trout for table use. Thirty 


at tment, but eon gr are a for FA years of successful propagation. 
specihnc entorcement of laws relating to RAISI BITS | FORUS 
pollution of streams, ponds and lakes by PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 
the state commissions. 

It is further recommended that“the com- 
missions have the power to designate cer- 
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book and catalo yo agll —~¥ th . - TRAINING THE DOG 


AMERICAN RA 
and monthly (RABBIT FARMER By WILL JUDY. $1.50. Best book on general 











tain fishes, birds, and animals as predators ing names of buyers in various 

pn ! . ° Seay arts Americ enh inennate training of non-sporting dogs. 

The suggested administration act in- buy all rabbits offered them. All “ pe. 
cludes a clause empowering the commission for 10 cents. Address | OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
to fix seasons and bag limits and acquire | OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main Street. New City, N.Y. 381 4th Ave., New York City 


lands for hatcheries, game farms, and pub- 
lic hunting and fishing grounds. 

The suggestions for revising existing stat- 
utes urge that states make the federal laws 
governing the taking of migratory wild 
iowl a part of the state laws, and ask lib- | 
eral game-breeding regulations, farmer- | 
portsman cooperation and uniform regula- 
tions prohibiting the sale of certain wild 
iresh-water game fish—Donald Stillman. 


Forest Service Transfer You Can Raise GAME BIRDS 


The U.S. Forest Service will be trans- The need for more game birds is becoming more urgent every 


erred from the Department of Agriculture fer ge E Baer 
to the Department of the Interior, accord- year. Avail yourself of this opportunity. 


ing to a recent report. Many organiza- EE BOOKS Name etree ee ae 
tions have opposed the transfer, among FR 





Gasure Beller 


Plant our GUARANTEED-to-grow GIANT WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, ete. 
Natural feeding grounds are getting scarcer every year, and the smart hunter who 
provides food on his grounds is the fellow who is going to get the shooting. The same applies to 
PHEASANTS, QUAIL and other upland game. NOW is the time to make plans. Write to- 
day for our FREE illustrated booklet which describes 75 of the best game foods including 
water plants, wild grains and berry-bearing shrubs. Describe your place, we'll send expert 
planting suggestions based on many years practical experience. Best foods—lowest prices! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P.O. Box 71C2, Oshkosh, Wis. 


the only complete game preserve service in the world. 








We inspect, plan, plant and stoc k game preserves, 








them, the American Game Association, (Check the ones you want) Street 
which says: [| QUAIL BREEDING & Number 
“It is conceivable that, since the Depart- [] MORE GAME BIRDS by Con- se an 
ment of the Interior is about to set up —~ trolling their Natural Enemies City or Town 
grazing interests on the public domain [ GAME BIRDS—How to Make 
lands, the cattle and sheep interests in the ~ Them Pay on Your Farm State....... eeececssesanccoeee snecoansons 
West would naturally encourage the trans- | [] SMALL REFUGES FOR WA- F 
fer, thereby hoping to obtain more liberal ~ TERFOWL Occupation... 
grazing privileges on the National Forests. | Ww S—How to Cre- . : , 
The ipiaaen of the Middle West and the ne Me and Meintain Them she For What Purpose Are You Interested 
East, who own their own pastures, will [] WATERFOWL FOOD in Raising Game Birds’?............................ 


PLANTS 
[] MORE WATERFOWL : eee si etdniivaicGiiimiiliimesalates 


PHEASANT BREEDING 
MANUAL j= = = = =  —_s—s_—d—sd=—s€=—s«d«:«=sr='s«d's—=—=—— eetetenennenerececerereerneceenncecensccsesnccnnnnsesecsecessnsssensecse 
RESTOCKING DEPARTMENT, Outdoor Life, 381 Fourth por New York City 


naturally fight to have the Forest Service 
remain where it is. Unfortunately, the 
handling of public land and reclamation 
matters by the Interior Department in the 
past has not encouraged conservationists to 
javor the transfer.” 
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ACTION! A BLUEFIN TO STARBOARD 


ITH his binoculars sweeping the sea, the lookout 
flashes word that tuna are near. A bait-bearing 


kite is launched and the long fight is on. You'll find 
a lively tale about it on page 14 and a yarn about 
marlin by our salt-water angling editor on page 50 
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ILD DUCK 
flocks are disappearing at 
an alarming rate. Veteran 
guides and scouts for the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey all bring back 
the same disquieting tale. 
Flocks have been so re- 
duced that they occupy less 
than half the nesting area 
available in Canada and 
the United States, and the 
shortage of young ducks 
is appalling. 

It is too early to assert 
that the wild duck is 
doomed to follow the bison 
and wild turkey on the 
road to extinction, but the 
situation existing today is 
serious enough to cause the 
5,000,000 duck hunters in 
the United States grave 
concern. Flocks are being 
depleted at a far greater 
rate than can be offset by 
present conservation § ef- 
forts. 

One government scout, 
making a survey in the 
western lake regions of 
Canada, just before the 
1934 migration season be- 
gan, found less than 2,000 
ducks, where normally he 
would have seen 100,000. <A _ veteran 
guide, who canoed 1,000 miles though 
the heart of the duck-breeding grounds 
irom Berrens River across Canada to 
Hudson Bay, counted less than 1,000 
young birds. A year previous he cov- 
ered the same route and found at least 
one hundred times as many. 

These experiences are contrary to the 
impression gained by many hunters dur- 
ing the shooting season last fall, but the 
abundance of birds around blinds at that 
time was due, experts say, to the fact 
that many blinds were baited. Normally, 
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An Everglades naturalist gets friendly with 
some of the ducks that each winter seek the 
safety of a Florida sanctuary. The ducks are 
being killed off at a far faster rate than 
can be offset by present conservation work 


the ducks lured to the blinds represent 
only a small portion of those feeding 
elsewhere, but, last year, a greater per- 
centage of the birds were drawn to the 
shooting grounds by the scarcity of their 
natural food. Another fact that con- 
fused gunners was the changing habits 
of the birds. Some breeds that formerly 


omed? 


By 
GEORGE H. 
DACY 


occupied a wide area of 
the country have concen- 
trated in one location, thus 
giving the impression that 
ducks have become more 
numerous. 

All breeds apparently are 
being depleted. Twelve ex- 
perienced biologists, mak- 
ing a wild life census last 
fall, found that the decline 
that has been evident for 
the last ten or fifteen years 
was sharper. Most seri- 
ously affected seems to be 
the redhead, which has 
dwindled in numbers until 
it is in imminent danger 
of being wiped out. Can- 
vasbacks, while increasing 
appreciably in the Chesa- 
peake Bay, have actually 
lost ground, Choice diving 
ducks have become rare in 
the North Central states 
and throughout the South. 
Green-winged, blue- 
winged, cinnamon teal, 
ruffle-heads and ruddies all 
are constantly becoming 
scarcer. 

Mallards, pintails and 
baldpates, even though 
flocks are smaller now 
than in 1930, have not been 
reduced in number so seriously as many 
other breeds. This is due principally to 
their unusually wide breeding range and 
to their habit of feeding at night. Mal- 
lards, however, are now fewer on the 
Pacific Coast than for many years. 

Black ducks, alone of all the breeds, 
are almost holding their own. Partly 
because of its extreme wariness and its 
habit of breeding in the inaccessible 
northern and eastern sections of the 
continent, the black duck has escaped 
the depredations that are thinning the 
flocks of other breeds. But even the black 
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duck, its natural food supply sharply 
curtailed, has suffered some depletion. 

On many of the finest hunting areas 
in the United States, the increasing 
scarcity of ducks has been brought home 
to hunters by slimmer bags. This is 
particularly true in the lake and river 
districts of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
other North Central states. In Utah 
and in the Sacramento Valley of Cali- 
fornia, hunters report about one duck 
now for every four that could be found 
five years ago. 

The immediate crisis with regard to 
wild ducks is due in part to the wither- 
ing drought of last summer, which not 
only dried up the lakes and streams used 
by the birds as breeding places but also 
destroyed the plants upon which they 
depended for food. It was the drought 
alone, experts say, that brought about 
to-day’s shortage of young ducks. Far 
graver than the drought, however, is 
the stubbornness with which practices 
fatal to waterfowl persist. 

Hunters generally realize the impor- 
tance of conserving the supply of water- 
fowl and cooperate earnestly with every 
effort made to stamp out destructive 
customs. Poachers and “bootleggers” 


A GRAVE SITUATION 
confronts the country's 


duck hunters. This vital 


article paints vividly 
the dangers threatening 
to wipe out our rapidly 


vanishing wild duck flocks 


are, however, difficult to control and 
hunting methods in some instances are 
needlessly ruthless. 

Battery shooting is severely criticised. 
Because of its deadliness, it is outlawed 
in many states and, in others, is per- 
mitted only in certain waters. This 
practice keeps the birds continually ex- 
cited, prevents their resting or feeding 
and makes for excessive kills. Floating 

blinds and sink boxes 
likewise give the 





























ducks little chance 
either to rest or feed 
and frequently ac- 
count for great num- 
bers of dead birds. 
The question of 
baiting is widely de- 
bated. It is an ac- 
cepted custom with 
great numbers. of 
clubs that consider it 
more sporting than 
the use of decoys. 
On the other hand, 
some leaders in con- 
servation work con- 
sider it an important 
factor in the rapid 
depletion of game. 
Some clubs, a week 
or ten days before 
the hunting season 















Bringing them down 
with an automatic. 
The widespread use 
of these and pump 
guns has made great 
inroads into flocks 


A hunter = stalks 
a lone duck on 
the mud flats of 
Chesapeake Bay 





opens, scatter 100 to 200 tons of grain, 
potatoes, peas, or other food about the 
hunting grounds within easy shot of the 


blinds. In Illinois alone, 16,000 tons of 
bait are used each season and Mary- 
land, California, Missouri, New York, 
Virginia, Ohio, Washington, Oregon, 
and the Carolinas all have numerous 
clubs that use bait. All the common 
ducks, such as mallard, pintail, redhead 
and canvasback will take bait. Wild 
geese, except sea brant, are readily at- 
tracted by it. 

Many of the diving ducks, such as the 
canvasback, scaup and redhead, are so 
lulled into unwariness by the bait that 
they will light within a few feet of the 
blinds and even return a second and 
third time after being fired upon. 
Further, they sometimes become so ac- 
customed to the bait that they refuse to 
leave the hunting area after the season 
ends, often remaining until after the 
onset of freezing weather in the hope 
that the food supply will be renewed. 

In studying the question of baiting, 
government investigators uncovered a 
hitherto unsuspected menace to the 
birds. Many of the birds that escape 
being shot or wounded are later killed 
by lead poisoning. On locations where 
heavily baited blinds are shot over year 
after year, the ducks, mistaking the 
spent shot for grit or seed, pick it up 
and, soon after, die from the poisonous 
effects. In cases where the amount of 
lead consumed is not sufficient to kill, 
the poison prevents the bird from re- 
producing. The seriousness of this sit- 
uation is indicated by the experience 
of the investigators on Chesapeake Bay. 
Two out of twenty birds examined were 
found to have shot in their gizzards, 
and the others showed traces of lead 
poisoning. 

The use of decoys varies widely with 
the region. In New England, they 
are a practical necessity, and an ingen- 
ious method of placing them has been 
developed. The decoys are fixed to a 
wooden triangle which is attached to 
an under-water line. This line is oper- 
ated either by a windlass or a circular 
disk located in the blind. By paying out 
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the line, the decoys can be floated out 
into deeper water and then drawn in to 
lure the game birds within range. In 
the Bear River area of Utah, the use of 
decoys is dying out, only about five out 
of an estimated 4,000 hunters employing 
them. In the Illinois River country, on 
the other hand, more than 60,000 live 
decoys are used every year. 

Besides the inroads made by all these 
factors, wild ducks have suffered from 
unrelated activities. Mosquito control 
and other drainage operations have 
dried up much of the swamp land upon 
which the ducks nest. Besides, the very 
measures intended to protect the birds 
have sometimes increased their slaugh- 
ter. 

During 1930, a thirty-day season was 
tried as a means to curb killing. It 
seemed logical that not so many birds 
could be bagged in one month as in two. 
But, after the short season had ended, 
more ducks were killed illegally than in 
any other year on record. The law- 
abiding gunners had no sooner given up 
the hunting grounds than bootleg hunt- 
ers took them over. 

Last year, the Government’s “Have 
Sport but Save Ducks” campaign met 
with better success. Not only was there 
little grumbling about the shorter sea- 
son but thousands of sportsmen were 
satisfied with bags that fell short of the 
legal limit. However, hunting laws can- 
not be depended upon to insure an in- 
crease in the number of ducks. At most 
they can save only enough seed stock 
to build up the flocks to their former 
number. This building-up process, 
without the cooperation of everyone 
concerned, will be tedious. 

One plan that is expected to help in 
the work has already been greeted en- 
thusiastically. Heeding a plea by the 
national Government, the Mississippi 
State Game and Fish Commission is 
having game wardens throughout the 
state ask landowners to establish sanctu- 
aries. With the help of responsive own- 
ers of small ponds and lakes, a number 
of refuges have been set aside. One 
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Taking a shot at a straggler. Slim bags have made hunters aware of the duck scarcity 


county alone has seven of them. Emer- 
gency funds and the proceeds of the 
duck stamps sold last year are being 
used to extend this work by creating 
federal sanctuaries throughout the coun- 
try. Private owners of land are being 
asked to develop all pools and sloughs 
than can possibly be spared. 

With $8,500,000 allotted to the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, many old duck 
lakes and marshes are being restored. 
Some of these lakes, which cover an 
area of 17,000,000 acres, were drained 
of their water to irrigate farmland that 
has never been used. During the pres- 
ent year lakes will be restored on about 
2,000,000 acres. 

Many hunting clubs are doing in- 
valuable service in conserving ducks. 
At one private club on Long Island, 
N.Y., 5,000 to 8,000 ducks are fed and 
protected, and out of this considerable 
number members are allowed to kill 





Mallards blunder into a trap. This breed is easy to take and raise in captivity 
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only 100 in a season. During the win- 
ter, tons of grain are scattered about 
the preserve for the ducks that linger 
after cold weather sets in. Another club 
nearby hatches and liberates about 
15,000 black ducks every year and dis- 
tributes two or three carloads of grain 
for food. 

Artificial breeding of the ducks has 
been suggested and often tried, but the 
difficulties encountered make it improb- 
able that this method will succeed. The 
chief problem is to keep the stock wild. 


N ALLARDS, for example, are so 

easy to breed in captivity and wild 
ones can be so readily tamed that after 
a few weeks there is no hope of recon- 
verting them into wild fowl. They pad- 
dle about their home pond as contentedly 
as domestic ducks in a barnyard. For 
this reason, many experts, who have 
attempted to raise them in captivity for 
later release, have given it up. 

Several state game farms and _ indi- 
vidual sportsmen, however, continue to 
raise mallards and liberate them in the 
hope that they will help check the de- 
cline of the breed. There is no way 
of knowing just how valuable this work 
, for comparatively few birds banded 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey 
have been recovered. 

Black ducks seem a more likely choice 
than mallards for restocking purposes. 
Although they have not been raised ex- 
tensively, a good percentage of banded 
black ducks have been recovered, show- 
ing that they are better able to adapt 
themselves to a wild state. 

This difficulty of propagating wild 
ducks in captivity makes it imperative 
that the flocks existing at present be 
protected in every possible way. Present 
efforts, as already noted, take two forms, 
restrictive laws on hunting and the crea- 
tion of sanctuaries. Every suggestion 
made by duck hunters is being studied 
carefully for the new light it may throw 
on the problem. The situation is far 
too grave for the experts on wild life 
to pass up any bets. 
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IFFERENT people have differ- 

ent ideas about the U. S. Forest 
Ranger. Some think of him as 

a forest policeman. Others like 

to imagine him a romantic, picturesque 
figure in a nifty hat, with a large gun on 
his thigh and completely surrounded by 
grand canyons, big trees, deer, and bear. 
But quite a few individuals know him 
for what he is—a hard worker at an al- 
most unbelievable, unlistable variety of 
things. He is, in a sense, a policeman, 
but that’s only one of the many things 
he is. With the general title of “Forest 
Officer,” he is a botanist, a surveyor, an 
engineer, and a game warden with a 
sound knowledge of animal life. Often 


he is called upon to doctor dogs, horses, 
and humans. In fact a Ranger, within 
the immediate district in his charge, is 
evervthing. 

' [his district is a self-contained unit 
of forest administration. As in political 
government we have town, country, 
state, and nation, so in the forest we 
have district, forest, region, and national 
forest as a whole. If you get a fair slant 
on the District Ranger you get a fair 
idea of the Forest Service. So I run 
through a Ranger’s well-filled diary and 
pick out a few incidents. Most of these 
entries are routine but here’s one with a 
twist that is not uncommon. The date is 
June 17: 

“Fire call by telephone. Smoke about 
five miles south of Pine Cone. Arrived 
scene of fire 2:50 p.m. Found Assistant 
Ranger Bright already there with civil- 
ian volunteers from Pine Cone and fire 
lines already established. Smart work! 
Investigated to learn, if possible, cause 
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of blaze which had 
burned over two acres 
before under control. 
Strong smell of alco- 
hol in air, yet no habi- 
tation within’ miles. 
Near fire center found 
several five-gallon 
cans scorched and 
burst. Apparently liq- 
uor smuggler’s cache 
and he probably left a 
hot cigarette or match. 

“Later. This eve- 
ning dropped in at 
Heine’s pool room in 
Pine Cone and pre- 
tended to watch pool 
game. But was watch- 
ing Jake Lord, known 
rum runner. Can 
prove nothing about 
smoking in National 
Forest and we are not 
concerned with liquor 
laws. But a_ scare 
might do him good. 
After a while Jake 
blew up and asked 
what the hell I was 
staring at him for? 
‘Jake,’ I said, ‘if I 
were you I wouldn’t 
smoke so near TNT.’ 
Walked off, doubtless 
leaving him much 
werried. He’ll be care- 
ful in the future, even 
if the incident does 
not scare him to an- 
other distillery site 
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Leaves from a Ranger's Diary 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 





Here a United States Forest Ranger leaves his card—a sign 
urging those who use the woods to be careful about fires 
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“RO ae " — 
This angler was amazed when the Ranger 
arrested him for smoking and at the same 
time gave him pointers on better fishing 


beyond the boundaries of National For- 
est.” 

It might seem from this that the 
Ranger is a forest policeman. But there 
are other entries dealing with the thou- 
sand and one activities growing out of 
public recreation, and with the necessity 
for keeping a constant weather eye out 
for a cloud of smoke. A cloud is a 
velcome blot on the Ranger’s heaven, 
hut smoke is the nightmare that doesn’t 
leave him by day. 


PPiRE prevention, fire fighting, and 

general watershed protection are his 
main activities. Primarily he is in the 
forest as the nation’s appointed guardian 
of everything in it that is worth pre- 
serving—its streams, its timber, its fish 
and game, and all the beauty and joy 
that the mind associates with these 
things, unsullied and undefaced. 

But between times he has a great deal 
of contact with a general public that 
wants to get away from things for a 
day, a week-end, or a long vacation. 
Some Rangers don’t care, for public re- 
lations. “It’s too dam’ much like being a 
sort of ladies’ maid to a bunch of ten- 
derfeet!” as one old-timer snorted. 
Other Rangers (they’re mostly college- 
bred men nowadays) like a_ certain 
imount of public contact and make al- 
‘owances for the fact that your average 
ity man can not be expected to know 
everything about the woods that a 
Forest Ranger has been trained to know. 
[f a Ranger didn’t know them his days 
would be just one misery after another. 
[t is his job to teach the tenderfoot. 
Sometimes he has to be firm in his in- 
struction. Ranger Smith (these names 
are, of course, fictitious) was firm the 
lay he bumped into a trout fisherman in 
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a canyon notorious for its danger if fire 
ever got a start. Anybody in it would 
be trapped. The fisherman had a well- 
filled creel. There had been no rain for 
weeks and he was angling along with a 
cigar in full blast. 

The Ranger formally cited him to ap- 
pear before the nearest magistrate. As 
he was filling in the ticket, the Ranger 
asked, “How’s fishin’ ?” 

“That’s the worst of it,” said the dis- 
concerted angler. “I never struck better 
fishing, and then this had to happen. I 
only needed three for a legal limit.” 

“Too bad. But you'll get your three 
more,” said the Ranger. “I’ll show you 
a pool where -* hig 

“What’s the use?” was the gloomy in- 
terruption. “I can’t get ’em home fresh 
if I’m going to the hoosegow.” 

“Oh. you're not going to any hoose- 
gow,” laughed the Ranger. “Get your 
limit and take your trout home. You 
can come back some other day and tell 
the judge about that cigar. We don’t 
want to spoil anybody’s outing. But 
some of you fellows come pretty near 
spoiling your own. Let’s see your 
trout.” 

The angler nervously unlatched his 
creel. What now? They were lovely 
trout and his license was good. 

“Fine!” said the Ranger. “But you 
won’t get these trout home fresh at all 
if you don’t dress ’em out. This 1s hot 
weather, boy! And you should put dry 
ferns in your creel. That tale about ‘the 


A Combination of Policeman, Game 


Warden, Botanist, Engineer, and 
Surveyor, the U. S. Forest Ranger, 
This Article Shows, ls a Man Who 
Will Always Help You in the Woods 


Emergency first-aid treatments are a most 


important part of the Forest Ranger's duties. 
Here a worker is being treated for snake 
bite with lancet, suction cup, and tourniquet 


speckled beauties in their bed of green 
ferns’ is story-book stuff. Green leaves 
sweat them in warm weather.” 

The angler started to dress out his 
trout but he was not very adept. The 
Ranger said, “Let me show you a quick- 
er way.” 

He took the angler’s knife and made 
a cut back of the gills and a partial slit 
of the belly. Flip! The trout was head- 
less and gutted. Ranger Smith did it two 
or three more until the fisherman caught 
the trick of it. 


HE cigar-smoking angler was quite 

proud of himself presently. He was 
learning a lot. But then, remembering, 
his face fell. 

“I don’t quite get you fellows,” he 
said to the Ranger. “First, yott pinch 
me. Then you let me go on fishing and 
even tell me where there’s better fishing. 
Then you dress out my trout for me and 
help me collect dry ferns. What’s the 
idea ?’ 

“The idea is,” said Ranger Smith, 
“that we want everybody to have a good 
time in National Forest. But you must 
play the game fair.” 

A week later the angler paid a fine of 
$25 for smoking. He paid it cheerfully, 
then turned to the arresting forest offi- 
cer and held out his hand. 

“Thanks, Ranger,” he said. “I’ve got 
the idea now. Twenty-five bucks ain’t 
any too much for learning it—besides 
how to (Continued on page 60) 
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Capt. George Farnsworth, at left, who introduced the sport, prepares to launch a kite 


By George E. Pillsbury, Jr. 


E WERE about three miles off 

the east end of Catalina Island, 

California, ploughing along in 

a dying afternoon wind and 
about ready to start for the mainland, 
when I decided to give the tuna another 
chance. Fishing had been poor through- 
out the day and I felt the Ocio, my 
32-foot cabin cruiser, deserved a better 
fate than to carry us home empty- 
handed. The boat swung off south, 
toward the island, and we continued 
pitching and rolling through choppy 
waves at the comparatively high rate of 
speed of seven knots, plenty fast enough 
for fishing. 

We must have moved in toward the 
island about a mile when three or four 
fair-sized bluefin tuna broke water 
nearly straight ahead, about fifty feet 
from the boat. They showed their backs 
momentarily while rushing through a 
small school of bait, gobbling sardines 
in their mad dash. We swung abruptly 
to starboard into the wind as soon as 
we saw the school, running only 100 
feet in the new direction before giving 
her left rudder for another quick turn 
across wind in order to bring the flying- 
fish bait across the surface where the 
fish had last appeared. 

I was sitting on top of the cabin at 
the time without benefit of a chair, mak- 
ing myself as comfortable as possible on 
the hard canvas, hoping for a strike 
as the bait skipped through the school. 
No strike rewarded me, however, and I 
held the rod lazily, pondering what 
move to make next. Not knowing where 
the fish would come up next, we merely 
continued straight ahead, with the kite 
skipping the bait safely outside our bow 
waves. As usual, | was using the stand- 
ard heavy tackle of the Tuna Club, con- 
sisting of a 9/0 reel holding 450 yards of 
24-strand line having a breaking strain 
of fifty pounds, with a split bamboo rod 
fitted with a 16-ounce tip five feet long. 
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With the wind becoming weaker and 
weaker, I soon decided we were too far 
west for effective work on these race 
horses of the sea. We then turned 
slightly toward the east from our north- 
erly course. Minutes dragged by. I had 
about decided the kite was serving no 
useful purpose other than to give my 
aching arms more annoyance and was 
losing hope of crossing over any fish 
when I saw a good-sized tuna rush the 
bait. The fish connected squarely, strik- 
ing so hard the kite line broke, permit- 
ting the kite to soar up and away. I 
jumped down from the cabin into the 





When launched with the kite, the fins of the 
flying fish are outspread in natural position 


cockpit and took my place in the fishing 
chair, ready to do battle. 

Fortunately things went right, as they 
so seldom have a habit of going. That 
baby sped away on an initial run of 600 
feet as soon as he had taken the bait. 
After I took my seat I went to work on 
him. He came in fairly easily for the 
first 500 feet, but the last hundred, as 
usual, were the hardest. A foot at a 
time, pump and reel, pump and reel, | 
secured line. Luckily I kept his head 
coming in and eight minutes after the 
strike, I had a fine 99-pound tuna on the 
gaff. Soon afterward we pulled him 
over the side into the boat. 

Action—quick, fast and furious! One 
can hardly ask for more. They strike 


without warning, but it helps if you 
look for signs. The kite and the skip- 
ping bait alone will not lure tuna to the 
surface unless they are somewhere in 
the neighborhood. 

We cruised past Long Point in the 
Ocio one afternoon. The sea was very 


rough, so rough, in fact, that even such 
hardy seafarers as we pride ourselves 
on being were quite uncomfortable. For 
some time we saw nothing indicating 
the presence of tuna until we noticed a 
large flock of waterfowl, of the variety 
known as barracuda birds, sitting at 
ease on the water. They were the first 
sign we had seen all afternoon that even 
suggested the presence of fish. 


KEPT the kite out in position as we 

edged in toward the flock. Our bait 
skipped merrily along the frothy crest 
of the water. Closer and closer we 
drew, and yet the only suspicious cir- 
cumstances to greet our eyes were the 
birds, which bounced about like feath- 
ered chips, with complete unconcern at 
our presence. The bait almost reached 
the nearest birds when a bluefin came 
up and, without warning, struck. He 
smashed the flying fish, and I had him 
hooked solidly. 

“Whiizzz,” sang the reel. Out and 
down he went in a race-horse rush. For 
sixteen minutes I fought that brute, 
finally edging him foot by foot to the 
boatside where we gaffed him and 
hauled him aboard by sheer force of 
man power. 

Not thrilling, you say, to experience 
a strike from a tuna weighing 110 
pounds? My friends, you have never 
hooked a bluefin. One second I was 
sitting at ease in the boat, the next | 
felt the powerful tug at the line, abso- 
lutely without warning. No loitering, 
no watching flashing fins, no debating 
whether the quarry would strike—you 
hook ’em, or they smash the bait 
make away for deep waters, probably 
never to return. Many rods and lines, 
particularly in the hands of inexperi- 
enced anglers, are broken during the 
first irresistible rush. Yet I go back for 
more, and more, and more. 
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Kites to Catch Big Fish 


The bait dances over the water and the giant 
bluefin strikes like an express train. 


a tale of furious sport you'll long remember 


The bluefin tuna characteristically 
makes its first long run on the sur- 
face. Following this lightning dash it 
sounds, and if the angler isn’t lucky 
enough to bring the fish to gaff during 
the early minutes of the combat, the 
creature seems to develop a second wind, 
with reserve strength for a long and 
strenuous fight. 


NCE we were running about three 

miles off the east end of Pebbly 
Beach, Catalina Island, across a fairly 
stiff westerly wind and in a choppy 
afternoon sea. No excitement had come 
our way since we put out at noon in the 
Maitland, a small day-fishing boat. But 
we continued laboriously skipping bait, 
hoping, I feared in vain, for a blind tuna 
strike. Again it came without warning. 
[ had just muttered some complaint 
when something snagged onto the bait. 
[ expected tuna, if anything, yet here 
was something entirely different. Not 
violent. No sudden rush. Too little 
power. 

I turned and looked at the boatman. 

“Think it’s a bluefin?” he asked. 

“Naw,” I replied, with plenty of dis- 
gust in my voice. “Too light. He hasn’t 
taken any line.” 

Opposition soon developed, however, 
and we settled down to a regular old- 
fashioned tug of war, me_ bouncing 
around in that boat, it headed across the 
choppy sea, the fish in reverse and back- 
ing against the hook for all he was 





A strike on rigging that keeps the bait 
suspended in mid-air means a lost kite 
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Here's 


worth. A foot at a 
time he yielded until, 
after about ten min- 
utes, | had him near 
the boat. Then he 
stuck his head down 
and dove the full 
length of the line then 
out, some twenty-five 
feet. The water by 
now was_ becoming 
rough and that, com- 
bined with the position 
of the sun (it was 
about five o'clock) 
made it impossible for 
us to see the fish. 

Then, without so 
much as even a dis- 
courteous leave taking, 
that fish was gone. 
\gainst as much pres- 
sure as I dared place 
on the leather brake, 
this unknown fish 
started on a fast pow- 
er-run and did _ not 
slow down until he 
had taken better than 
200 yards off the reel. 
He ran not only out, but also down. I 
knew then I had a bluefin! Although the 
line zizzed down at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, I could not tell immedi- 
ately where he had gone, for resistance 
frequently causes a line to lag. A fish 
may dive and come leaping out of the 
sea a hundred yards distant, with the 
line still indicating a dive. But this one 
continued down. Apparently he was 
trying to stick his head into the bottom 
of the Pacific. 

For four hours and twenty minutes 
I’d notch him up a few feet, then down 
he’d go again. Give-and-take fighting, 
no less—I gave and he took! The line 
was on and off the reel many times dur- 
ing those hours, until at last, a few 
minutes after curfew had struck in 
Avalon, whose lights we could see 
across the water, I forced the stout 
fella’ close by the boat. At first a faint 
phosphorescent glow appeared as a tiny 
spot straight down from the side. Grad- 
ually, as I worked him up, the glow 
assumed the vague contour of a tuna. 
Not until then could I identify him by 
sight. 

The boatman slid his gaff down the 
leader as soon as the welcome visitor 
came within reach and, when the fish 
was still fully five feet below the surface, 
plunged the prong into his body to make 
sure we would not lose him. Nor was 
this delicate maneuver performed too 
soon, for, as I discovered later, the hook 











It takes a gaffer who knows his business to slide his hook 
down the leader and haul a thrashing bluefin to the deck 


had worn a hole in the bone around the 
corner of his mouth as big as a dollar. 
When I slacked the line, the hook fell 
out! Is a good gaffer important? You're 
asking me? I would have lost 126 
pounds of the hardest-won tuna meat 
ever to succumb to my lures had my 
boatman not known his business. 

Quickly I slipped a rope around the 
fellow’s tail and together we hauled 
him into the cockpit. He was a beau- 
tiful, long, slender bluefin. His racing 
lines must have accounted in large part 
for his ability to take it, to endure for 
four hours at depths ranging down to 
500 feet the eternal pull of the hook. 
Not once, so far as I could observe, did 
he come to the surface during that long, 
thrilling battle. 


WV JE catch fewer tuna these days than 
we 


brought to gaff a decade ago. 
Years ago, before the barges and live- 
bait scows, called cattle boats by the 
boys because they’re usually so crowded 
some anglers can find no room to sit, 
came to make ocean fishing easy for 
the casual visitor to Southern California, 
there were great hordes of bluefin, or 
leaping tuna, so called because of their 
habit of attacking flying fish by leaping 
bodily from the ocean. I caught my first 
in 1909, and not by kite. That method 
was not in general use at the time. 
Those days we merely ran the boat fast, 
towing the bait (Continued on page 41) 
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Things You Should Know About | 
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® YOUR DOG 


A Veteran Trainer Reveals the Secrets That 
Enable Him to Raise Ideal Field Companions 


HEN in the woods or afield it is much better 

to feed your dog nothing at all for twenty- 

four hours than to give him something that 

will tend to make him lethargic and harm u 

him more than will a short fast. Troubles of many 
kinds arise from wrong feeding. 

I recall the story of the little boy, who, when asked, 





or “Why is your dog scratching so?” replied, “1 suppose 
he is the only one that knows where it itches.” The c 
correct explanation usually may be found in skin th 
trouble, malnutrition, or indigestion (which causes so- Pp 
called running fits), arising from feeding cheap M1 
canned food. You should feed either established, re- at 
liable, and nationally advertised brands or raw I 
J mixed beef with sensible roughage added. The ci 
ry roughage may be a reliable packaged dog meal, as 
t bran, or shredded wheat, or one of the type in m 
u 


To help keep your © 


dog and puppies Avoid the cheap fillers sold in cans. It is a an 


: 
; E which roughage and meat are mixed equally. 
4 good plan, too, to add some olive oil every other 


vigorous and health j 

they ought to be 4 day for brief periods, particularly if the dog 

fed from plates that will lick it without being forced. {S 

are perfectly clean Avoid cheap foods entirely. All contain very Ps 
little meat. Many contain lungs, windpipe, and vie 


other inedible parts of the carcass, ground up 





and mixed with rice dust or cracked corn that an 
A puppy can be absorbs six times its weight in water. These to 






remarks, of course, do not apply to the well- 
advertised products of established firms. 

Fish is good for your dog and he will relish T 
it occasionally. Since dogs digest fish, meat, 
and eggs in their entirety some roughage must 
be added to provide a well-balanced diet. Many 
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bathed in a bath tub 
with ease and safety, 
as shown at right. Be 
sure he is well dried 
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| j dog owners hesitate to feed fish because of the 

a fi stories of salmon poisoning. It is true that 
32. = 4 fresh salmon, or any fresh fish or shellfish that its, 
. is slightly old, is very dangerous, as is fresh mi: 

| “f pork. Dogs sometimes eat maggotty beef and jus 

Zz feel no ill effects. Canned fish, including In 
Swe salmon, is perfectly safe and a good food. The hin 
AW: “Oa worst kind of false economy is cheap feeding he 
“N and eventually you will pay a veterinary bill hin 
or suffer heartbreak for every four-cent can stir 

of food that you buy. Your own common sense pris 

should guide you along proper feeding lines. selc 

Many troubles will be avoided, and your dog ; thor 

will be a finer companion in the field, if you rigi 

acquire him when he is still a puppy. Then trai 

you yourself can train him in habits of clean- q way 

liness and teach him to know that a kind voice b mor 

can give an order that is not to be disobeyed. : beg: 

It is a very simple thing to train a young a Cz 

puppy to go to a newspaper, especially in a is ti 

room like a bathroom or kitchen with tile or F 

linoleum floor and no rugs. All dogs in- men 

stinctively go to something absorbent, and in a pt 

such a room he will naturally be guided to the was' 

newspaper, not a single sheet but preferably tive! 

a complete issue. Such breaking to newspaper is d 

is a simple thing in itself but it has its draw- in v 

backs. The same instinctive sense that will med 

re guide the puppy to a newspaper on a tiled floor in a 

will misguide him to a rug or carpet in another pup 

Mothers, when having their litters, appreciate the privacy of a cardboard box room, and that is exactly what is to be avoided. aftet 
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With an old dog, 
teeth can be easily 
removed by flicking 
them out with the 








aid of a dime 





















































At four months, a pup 
should exercise his 
new teeth by playing 
with an old slipper 
or a real or toy bone 
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It is better to teach him to start out 
correctly from the beginning. Just 
think from the puppy’s point of view. 
Put him out always after eating and 
first thing in the morning and last thing 
at night. If he is ever to be chastised 
for wrongdoing (and punishment be- 
comes necessary sometimes in order to 
associate his ideas of what he must and 
must not do), he must be caught abso- 
lutely in the act, chastised immediately, 
and put outside at once. The silliest 
and most common idea, and the one that 
is positively least productive in results, 
is the old putting-his-nose-in-it rule. 
Psychologically, from the dog’s point of 
view, this only produces one idea—that 
it is wrong for him at any time, and in 
any place, and such punishment will tend 
to make him hesitate even outside when 
he is exercising. 


HINK from the puppy’s point of 

view and remember that any dog or 
puppy wants to do the things you wish 
him to do, if only he can get hold of 
the idea. 

For intensive training in orderly hab- 
its, shut the puppy up at night in a 
small crate or box, one in which he can 
just stand up and turn around. Exercise 
him the last thing at night, then put 
him in his box. Do not let him out if 
he cries. Make him keep quiet. Turn 
him outside as soon as he hears anyone 
stir in the morning. You will be sur- 
prised how quickly he responds. He will 
seldom repeat a mistake in his box, al- 
though, of course, some dogs are incor- 
rigible. Females are by far easier to 
train and keep trained, but in a general 
way it calls for nothing more than com- 
mon sense and a little patience at the 
beginning, After that it becomes merely 
a case of backing up the dog when he 
is trying to do right. 

In planning his health routine, re- 
member it is just as dangerous to wash 
a puppy over six months old as it is to 
vash a baby puppy, but there is posi- 
tively no danger in bathing either if it 
is done in a sensible way. Wash quickly 
in warm water and dry thoroughly im- 
mediately afterward in the warm sun or 
in a warm room. Do not subject the 
pup to drafts or cold for half an hour 
after he is apparently dry. You may 
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bathe the puppy every other day without 
danger. Careless washing, or rather 
careless drying, may bring on a cold or 
pneumonia, but it will not cause dis- 
temper spontaneously. Distemper comes 
directly from infection or contagion. 
Some breeds of dogs are more subject 
to colds than others. Wolfhound pup- 
pies, police dog puppies, and setters are 
breeds that require a little more consid- 
eration in washing. But there need be 
no set rule against bathing so long as 
good sense is used with it. There are all 
kinds of makes of dog soaps sold and 
they are all good enough in their way. 
However, a good grade of Castile soap 
and some creolin in the water will be 
found to be as practical as anything 
that can be used. 

In dealing with puppies in general, 
you need not adhere rigidly to any set 
rule. It is mainly just a case of using 
good horse sense and treating them nor- 
mally, both as puppies and grown dogs. 
Even in sickness this is true. Dogs can- 
not tell us how they feel or where the 
pain or sickness is affecting them, so 
diagnosis is mainly guesswork based on 
former experience in similar cases. This 
is all we have to depend upon to get 
them better. For this reason, simple 
remedies and treatments are always 
safest. 

When all is said and done, it is the 
actual nursing that cures a sick dog. In 
almost any sickness, no matter how seri- 
ous, if the dog is kept away from chills 
or draft, and fed food that is light, 
easily digested and yet still nourishing, 
and if he knows that he is being cared 
for by his own people, nature will 
usually adjust itself and he will get 
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well. It is mainly a case of assisting 

nature and helping him conserve his 

strength. 

Speaking of puppies, if you expect 
to perpetuate the strain of the parents, 
remember that nature has a way of 
safeguarding the life and health of both 
the bitch and the young, provided you 
help nature do the job. Although you 
may not know definitely when the pup- 
pies are to be born, the following sug- 
gestions will help ease the process and 
save the young for many pleasant days 
in the open. 

Feed the mother normally with one 
good meal in the evening consisting 
of raw round steak or hamburger 
mixed equally with bran, shredded 
wheat, or prepared roughage. If she 
seems fond of some particular kind 
of food, give her that—a little some- 
thing in the morning, as well, not as 
a meal, merely a handout of anything 

| that she seems to crave. 

» There will be a distinct change in 
her appearance three days prior to 
the arrival of the puppies. They will, 
to put it simply, drop down away 
from her body and be carried lower, 
but if this indication is not suffici- 
ently definite there are other and 
more certain signs which will give 
the required notice of the stork’s 
impending visit. The most definite 
sign is her refusal to take food 

twenty-four hours prior to having pup- 

pies. This is not true in every case, 
but it holds good in nine tenths of the 
cases and so is a safe enough indication. 

Normal exercise of any kind is all right 

so long as there is no fall, violent jar, 

or fright. 

Instinct will guide perfectly even a 
young and immature dog and she will 
go about her maternal duties in a me- 
thodical and practical manner as if it 
were old news to her. Nature guides 
her to start this nativity business with 
an empty stomach, which is why she 
will refuse food for quite a few hours 
beforehand. At this time, also, she will 
be very busy making a bed for her com- 
ing family, and don’t think for a mo- 
ment you can fix it for her. 


HE will calmly accept your efforts to 

make her comfortable and then 
promptly remake the bed nearer to her 
heart’s desire. The sensible thing to do 
is to provide the materials just as you 
would for a bird and let her go ahead. 
Get a box or, better still, a big card- 
board carton, and cut a liberal opening 
three inches from the ground so the 
mother can step in without jumping and 
still be high enough to prevent the pup- 
pies tumbling out. Put in sheets of news- 
paper. These she will tear up to suit 
herself. Do not put in blankets or any 
old clothing, as very young puppies are 
apt to get below the folds where the 
mother cannot extricate them. It is 
even worse to use old garments for bed- 
ding, as very young puppies will crawl 
into pockets or sleeves where they may 
suffocate. After the puppies are born, the 
papers may be renewed and she will not 
tear them again. (Continued on page 76) 
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We wandered into snow-filled holes 
and bumped our shins on hidden logs 


By 
S. Morley Preston 


E were a_ short-tem- 

pered crew as we started 

to drive south through 

the whirling snow lo 
get from Detroit up into the 
northern Michigan deer coun- 
try, the four of us had driven 
450 miles, and it went against 
the grain to be forced out by snow be- 
fore we had seen hide or hair of a deer. 
[wo days before, Game Warden kim- 
mel had advised us to leave, saying the 
Weather Bureau had forecast a nor’west- 
er. But we had scoffed at his warning. 

After two days of steady snow, we 
lost our nerve and decided to get out 
while the getting was good. Our lodge 
lay four miles south of Lake Superior, 
which meant we had to travel forty 
miles over a snaking, one-way road to 
reach Newberry, the nearest town. The 
condition of the road made it seem like 
400 miles. There were two cars. I 
was riding with Bert Behlen in his black 
sedan and Mase Knowles was gloom- 
ing with Floyd Mendenhall in the coupe. 
After an hour’s plugging we had made 
about five miles. 

Then, without warning, the  nor’- 
wester hit us with a trumpeting roar and 
a blast of almost solid snow. In less 
time than it take to tell, the drifts had 
piled up so high on the road that we had 
to stop. We got out and began to dig 
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CITY-BRED, THEY TRIED TO LICK 
AND FOUND ADVENTURE THAT WILL 


but we didn’t have a 
chance. A Lake Su- 
perior blizzard can pile 
up snow faster than any 
man alive can shovel. 
So we stopped and, 
standing knee-deep in 
snow, held a powwow. 

We knew we couldn't 
go on, but we hated to 
turn back. It would 
snow for days and our 
provisions were none 
too plentiful. Even when 
the blizzard stopped, 
which it might in about 
three days, we'd have a 
tough time getting out. 
So we took a doletul 
look at one automobile, 
already half buried un- 
der the shifting drifts, 
and chose the devil in 
prefe rence to the sea of 
snow. Laboriously we 
turned the sedan around 























WHITE 
DEATH 


MISSES 


and, leaving the coupe, started back for 
our cabin. The blizzard had already 
obliterated our tracks and two of us had 
to plod ahead of the cars and feel for 
the ruts with our boots. Speed was out 
of the question and we made half a 
mile in two hours. 


At dusk we were too fagged to walk 
another step. We stopped in the shel- 
ter of a jack-pine thicket and threw ul 
a crude lean-to. Here, while the wind 
howled and screeched through the pines, 
we built a fire and prepared to spend 
the night. City-bred as we were, we 
had little spirit for facing such a night 
as this promised to be. hen Mase 
Knowles took it on himself bec r 
the prophet of doom. 

“It’s our last stand,” he moaned. “We 
can’t last through the night 

But, with the fury of the blizzard and 
the yapping of coyotes in our ears, we 
did survive the night. The blizzard 
was still whistling and groaning among 


] 


the trees as we made a hasty but needed 
breakfast and prepared to resume our 


jaunt. Bert Behlen climbed 
into the sedan and stepped o1 
the starter. Nothing hap- 
pened. The four of us took 


turns spinning the crank 
Still nothing happened 

“We'll have to mush it,” 
said Floyd Menden! 





We did. We didn’t bother 
to take much of our equip- 
ment along, for e could 


come back, we thought, an 
lug it to the cabin any time 
we chose. We concentrated 
on food, but even by filling 
our blankets we couldn’t car- 
ry much. 

It was almost impossible to 
recognize the road now. We 
repeatedly wandered into 


The wind was still whistling and groaning in the trees as we made a hasty breakfast in 
the shelter of the crude lean-to and prepared to resume our jaunt through the blizzard 
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A MICHIGAN BLIZZARD 
MAKE YOUR PULSE LEAP 


snow-filled holes and battered our shins 
igainst hidden logs and stumps. We 
had only three and a half miles to go, 
hut it took us until dark to do it. When 
we finally stumbled through the door of 
the cabin, we were half dead. 

A little hot food and plenty of good 
coffee revived us somewhat, but it was 
a poor substitute for a real dinner. Mase 
Knowles, who had prophesied our de- With one car half-buried, we 
mise the night before, was more melan- knew we could not get through 
choly than ever. Next day we built 
a rude toboggan to drag back to our car 
and recover our guns and the rest of 
our provisions. We were too optimis- 
tic. We never started. The wind blew long it would be before rescue came. would not stop until Saturday. By that 
more fiercely than ever and the snow, When Warden Kimmel had warned us time, an army of men and plows would 
swirling madly, blotted out everything to get out, we had told him not to look be required to rescue us. We began 
beyond a few feet. If the cabin windows for us until Sunday. It was now Fri- to count heavily on the snow’s ceasing 
had been barred we couldn’t have been day and the snow had already drifted on Saturday, for our food was getting 
trapped more securely than we were. six and seven feet deep along exposed dangerously low and we could get to 

We ceuld do nothing but sit around sections of the road. If the blizzard the provisions we had abandoned in the 

the stove and swap guesses as to how ran its usual course of three days, it sedan only when the blizzard quit. 
: That night the storm 
lashed itself into new fury. 
It tugged at the stout logs 
of the cabin and blasted fine 
snow through every chink. 
The temperature plummeted 
to twenty below zero. 

The next morning we 
watched the windows for 
some sign that the storm 
would abate. At noon the 
break came. The wind fell 
to a mere whisper and then 
ceased altogether. That, we 
thought, meant the snow 
would stop, too. But it 
didn’t. It came down faster 
than ever and in heavier 
flakes. The fall got so thick 
that it curtained out the 
light and we had to fall back 
on our lamps. 

Then, suddenly, a new 
gale sprang up, more merci- 
less than the first. It 
whipped the forest around 
us like a monster armed 
with a million flails. Our 
cabin strained and crackled 
and our long stove pipe 
swayed perilously. Had it 
not been for this incident, the four of 
us would have lost our heads. The ne- 
cessity for quick action calmed us down. 
We wired up the loosened pipe and 
plugged up the chinks through which 
the snow was being driven in gusts. 

At first I could not understand the 
meaning of this new gale. Then, as I 
stood looking through a window at the 
snowy maelstrom, the truth burst on 
me. 

“Boys,” I shouted, “we’re in for it 
now. The wind’s shifted from north- 
west to southwest. That means a new 
blizzard.” 

Floyd vented his feelings with a blaze 
of cuss words. Mase uttered a dismal 
eroan. Bert ran to the window to see 
if I spoke the truth. Finding that I did, 























After a few moments of feverish searching : 7 
our flashlight picked out his inert form he slumped down in a chair, a picture 
of despair. (Continued on page 72) 
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By 
Edwin Teale 
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Here's a New England boy who made good at 
a hard-boiled Western game—the art of the 
quick draw. His speed has never been beaten 


ROBABLY the last place you’d 

look for the fastest two-gun man 

in America would be in staid 

New England. Yet that is where 
J. H. FitzGerald was born and where 
he still lives. He is a Connecticut 
Cowboy who has beaten westerners 
at their own game. 

As a speed artist with a pair of .45’s, 
Fitz is in a class by himself. In a 
thousand exhibitions, he has met all 
comers and has never been beaten in 
getting away the first shot, “fired,” 
usually, from unloaded guns. The 
pass of a magician is a slow-motion 
picture compared with his two-gun 
draw. Anyone who has seen it never 
forgets the sight, and people from 
coast to coast have watched him in 
action. 

Every year he travels about 30,000 
miles, giving exhibitions, instructing 
police, hunting big game with a six- 
shooter, and appearing in court as an 
expert in forensic ballistics and fire- | 
arms in general. His cowboy hatand | 
ornate belt are as familiar in Sacra- | 
mento, Calif., as they are in Bangor, [ 
Me. L- 

Police departments in as widely 
separated states as Pennsylvania and 
Oregon have made him an honorary 
member. He has been called upon as 
an expert in firearms in more than 


on 


in a hurry. 
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Fitz shows you how to unlimber your artillery 
Reading down, the start, the 
draw, the snap with first gun. 
shows second draw. Note motion across body 


FITZ: Two-Gun 


3,000 cases. For sixteen years he has been an inspector- 
instructor at the New York State Police School, and for 
eighteen years ballistics expert at the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., in Hartford, Conn. 

At Camp Perry and at other big annual shoots, Fitz 
and his little folding table are regular features of the 
landscape. More than 50,000 hand guns have passed over 
that table for the final once-over that often helped their 
owners win. A twist of the screwdriver, a touch of the 
file, and the pistols are tuned up and in tip-top form. 
Fitz is almost as famous for his uncanny ability to get 
the best out of a gun by his skillful tinkering as he 
is for his split-second work with his .45’s. 

Behind both these abilities lie near- 
ly forty years of incessant practice. 
He has been gun crazy since he was 
nine, he told me not long ago when 
I spent a day with him in Hartford. 

We were going over his arsenal of 
nearly sixty guns and almost 100 hoi- 
sters. Every time I handed him a 
gun, I noticed he broke it open and 


looked to see if it was loaded, al- 


though he had done the same thing 
when he first picked up the weapon. 
He explained it is his invariable rule 
to examine every gun every time ‘it 
comes into his possession. It is a 
caution that dates back to the first 
shot he fired. He has never had an 
accident or a near accident except in 
the case of that initial shot. 

He had just turned nine when he 
discovered a .22 revolver in a drawer 
of his father’s desk. Whistling as in- 
nocent an air as he could muster, he 
left the house and walked to a woods 
two miles from town. Here he set 
a tin can on a stump and took careful 
aim. The report had hardly sounded 
when an ear-splitting yelp of pain and 
surprise came from bushes beyond 
the stump. The bullet had clipped 
the big toe of an unseen boy in the 
bushes. That scare and the dusting 
he got when he reached home im- 
pressed a lesson of caution that Fitz 
has never forgotten. 

A few years later, in his ’teens, 
FitzGerald was riding bicycle races to 
win money to buy revolvers. He was 






Even faster draws can be made with the belly 
guns below which Fitz designed himself. They're 
the last word in snub-nosed death dealers 


Bottom photo 
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eternally tinkering with them, filing 
a part here, adding a bump to the 
handle there. He began reloading his 
own cartridges, at one time having 
fifteen reloading sets on his work- 
bench to fit different-sized cartridges. 
The early pistols were taken apart a 
dozen times until he knew the inter- 
nal mechanisms backward. He still 
has an insatiable curiosity about 
guns and their abilities and the effects 
of their bullets in hitting various ma- 
terials. 

In connection with his police re- 
searches, he has made more than 150,- 
000 experiments, some requiring days 
to complete. Early studies with a 
microscope led him into pioneer work 
in tracing bullets, through identify- 
ing marks on the lead, to the guns 
that fired them. Thirty-five years ago 
he designed the stubby-barreled “belly 
gun” with its cut-away trigger guard 
which has recently come into promi- 
nence. For more than three decades 
he has carried a pair of these quick- 
action revolvers about with him. 

But of all his tests and experiments, 
the thing that has interested him 
most is the technique of the quick 
draw. From the time he got his first 
revolver he has been practicing it 
steadily. In the early days, when he 


couldn’t find anyone to shoot against 
him in target practice, he used to 
shoot one hand against the other. In 
this way he learned to hit the bulls- 











Try this on your shooting 
range but be sure no one’s 
near when you start. It looks 
easy when Fitz shoots at two 
targets in opposite directions 
at the same time, but it takes 
years of hard practice to hit 
them both instead of the 
neighbors. One gun at a time 
is lined up but both of the 
triggers are pulled at once 
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eye with either hand with 
equal ease. It has helped 
him to run up spectacu- 
lar scores with the two- 
gun draw. 

For anyone interested 
in the fast draw, Fitz has 
a number of practical 
suggestions. Number one 
is: clip your finger and 
thumbnails close before 
you begin. Otherwise 
you are likely to have 
ripped or torn nails be- 
fore you get through. 
Another preliminary step 
is fitting the gun to the 
holster. 

3uy your revolvers 
first, then select a belt 
and holsters to meet the 
requirements of the guns. 
Of course only open hol- 
sters are suited to the 
work. To break in the 
holsters, moisten the out- 
side of the leather with 
water applied with a 
small paint brush. Then, 
when the leather is easily 
pliable, insert the re- 
volver, being sure to coat 
it inside and eut with gun grease be- 


forehand to protect the metal from 
rust. With the gun in place, press 
the softened leather around it with 


the fingers until the holster is shaped 





Fitz is almost as famous a gunsmith as he is a crack shot. 
Here he cleans a revolver with a brush of his own design 


to fit the arm perfectly. The leather 
does not need to be soaked in water; 
it requires only enough moisture to 
make it pliable. 

When the shaping is completed, 
place the holster with the gun in it 
outdoors in the sun. It should re- 
main there for six hours. The leather 
is then partly dry and the revolver 
can be removed and cleaned. Sev- 
eral days should be allowed for the 
holster to set. Then it should be 
covered with pure neat’s-foot oil, ap- 
plied with a brush. This procedure 

gives a perfect fit. The 
holster will not let the 
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A QUICK-DRAW ARTIST 
IN A CLASS BY HIMSELF | 


J. H. FitzGerald of Connecti- 
cut is like chain lightning 
when he reaches for the six- 
guns in the holsters at his 


This interview gives 


you his secrets of beating the 
other fellow to the draw and | 
also tells you how to use re- | 
volvers in hunting big game. 


It's a whacking good article 


gun drop out and at the 
same time will not cause 
it to stick on a quick 
draw. 


ian. 


Coming to the actual 
practice of the fast 


draw, there are three 
distinct steps he told 
me. These are the 


draw, the aim, and the 
snap. Each should be 
practiced separately un- 
til it is mastered and 
then all three should be 
combined. 


FitzGerald is a past 
master of half a dozen 
speed draws—the cross- 
stomach draw, the sus- 
penders draw, the side 
draw, the leg draw, the 
shoulder draw, the 
pocket draw, and the 
sleeve draw. His favor- 
| (Continued on page 67) 
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In the national small-bore competitions at Camp Ritchie, Md., last year 268 civilians attended at their own expense tf 
° . 
Nothing Is Wrong with : 


N THE January, 1935, issue of very soundly or very carefully about the 
Outpoor Lire, my old friend Capt. the subject. His experiences and his dec 
Paul A. Curtis published a rather deductions are entirely at variance with pI 








WITH 400,000 RIFLEMEN scathing criticism of rifle competi- my own, which have been formed by le 

being trained in this country tion in the United States as it is con- more than thirty-six years of very close Sta 
if ducted today. His experiences and the association with, as well as active ( 

every year, rifle shooting is thoughts which he expresses in that ar- shooting participation in, rifle competi- 

. . ticle indicate to me that he has visited tions and rifle practice throughout the 

in no danger of dying, asserts relatively few competitions, that he has United States. , 


Col. Whelen, Outdoor Life not actively participated in many com- Rifle shooting is not a sport in any 
petitions, and that he has not thought way comparable to golf, tennis, or foot- 





rifle editor, in this spirited 








i reply to the criticism of cur- 
rent competitive methods 
made by Capt. Paul A. 
Curtis in our January issue. 
These widely different view- 
points should furnish material 
for debate. We should be glad 


to hear the opinion of readers 











By 


Col. Townsend Whelen A rifleman tests his skill with a scope sight in a Sunday event at the Omaha Rifle Club 
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It cannot be made highly spec- 
tacular, or indeed of any particular in- 
terest to those who do not actively par- 
ticipate in it. Perhaps this is why Capt. 
Curtis finds fault with it; I do not know 
ot his ever having actively indulged in 
rifle-shooting competitions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, rifle shooting is really not 
i sport at all. It is a purely practical 
iccomplishment. In the days of our 
forefathers it was a very necessary ac- 
‘omplishment if a man was to protect 
is home and obtain food. 

Later it became an accomplishment 
necessary for the protection of the in- 
stitution which resulted from a collec- 
tion of homes, namely our country. To- 
lay it is an accomplishment which I 
believe every young man should acquire, 
just as the Spartan youth learned to 
ride, to throw a javelin and speak the 
truth, and just as the young gentleman 
used to be taught to ride, shoot, swim, 
ind dance. My father taught me all 
of these things. Today we try to make 
rifle shooting a sport because we real- 
ize that it is a necessary accomplishment 
for all of our young male citizens if the 
country is to survive; it is essential for 
the defense of our country, and always 
has been. 

Elihu Root, when he was Secretary of 
War, this statement: “It is of 
no use to enlist, clothe, feed, train, and 
transport soldiers to the field of battle 
if they cannot hit the enemy when they 
see him.” Rifle shooting also has an- 
other real excuse for its existence as a 
sport. Men will always want to hunt 
with the rifle as long as game exists, 
and skill with the rifle is necessary for 
successful and humane game shooting. 

Rifle competitions by no means repre- 
sent the whole of our effort in rifle 
training. They are merely organized 
to offer a further incentive to the 
development of skill at home. Only a 
few of the most skilled shooters go to 
competitions ; many of them cannot find 
the money or the time to attend. To 
decide what the effort to encourage rifle 
practice has brought forth we must con- 
sider all such shooting in the United 
States. 

Civilian rifle shooting in this country 


made 








is organized, promoted, 
and assisted by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, a 
patriotic, non-profit-mak- 
ing organization which re 


ceives some small assist- 
ance from the War and 
Navy Departments under 


provisions enacted by Con- 
There were on 
September 30, 1934, 40,- 
635 individual members of 
the association, about 90 
percent of whom are well- 
trained riflemen capable 
of acting as instructors. 
There are also 1,780 sen- 
ior rifle clubs in good 
standing affiliated with the 
association and recognized 
by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The aggregate 
membership in these clubs 
is not known exactly, but 


gress. 





is more than 75,000. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 indi- 
viduals out of this mem- 


bership are also individual 
members of the N.R.A., 
so that the total number 
of adult civilians engaged 
in regularly organized 


rifle shooting is 100,000 
or slightly more. The 
September report of the 
association also showed 
415 junior rifle clubs in 
schools, Boy Scout troops, 


Y.M.C.A.’s, De Molay 

Lodges, etc. There were also 362 boys’ 
and girls’ summer camps affiliated dur- 
ing the last season. 

In arriving at an estimate of the 
number of civilians engaged in worth- 
while rifle shooting, we must also con- 
sider those interested, encouraged, and 
helped by sporting magazines such as 
Outpoor Lire that have departments 


devoted to arms, ammunition, and 
shooting. Speaking for this magazine, 
I correspond annually with approxi- 


mately 5,000 deeply interested riflemen, 
not one percent of whom is affiliated 
with the N.R.A., and I do not hear 
from all readers interested in rifle 








Boys and girls, competing in the junior events at Camp Perry, 
were among the most enthusiastic shots entered in the matches 


shooting by any means. I estimate that 
the Ourpoor Lire effort results in in- 
teresting more than 10,000 young men 
and boys in rifle shooting, and I think 
we may assume that the entire sporting- 
magazine effort results in encouraging 
at least 25,000 to train with the rifle. 

The military effort is of course much 
larger. Approximately 400,000 young 
men are trained annually in the Regu- 
lar Army, the National Guard, the 
R.O.T.C., and the C.M.T.C. 

Thus the total aggregate under train- 
ing each year is approximately half a 
million men and boys. Assuming a 
twenty per- (Continued on page 66) 

















The number of targets on one of the several ranges at Camp Perry, Ohio, hardly indicates a decline in rifle shooting 
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He may be an absolutely lousy 
shot at either target or game 
but he will have no trouble 


in bringing down his guide 
























HE title of this ar- 
ticle is a direct and 
perhaps somewhat 
personal question. 
Quite a large percentage of the 
readers of this magazine are prob- 
ably veterans of one war or an- 
other, so their answers will quite 
naturally be in the affirmative. 

And some of the readers un- 
doubtedly are registered guides, 
and their answers also are rather 
apt to be in the affirmative. I can 
vouch for this, having been a guide 
for upwards of twenty years myself. 

The business of guiding parties of hunters is a more than 
hazardous occupation from the gunfire standpoint. There 
are plenty of old guides who can tell you pretty accurately 
just what kind of bullet it was that zipped past. They iden- 
tify it by sound alone. 

You know, bullets don’t whine any more. They used to, 
back in the old soft-coal-burning, black-powder days when 
they loafed along at 1,200 to 1,600 feet per second. In those 
times, any good, agile guide with plenty of experience could 
duck behind a nice, thick tree, or flatten himself out under a 
log before one of the perambulating lead slugs had time to 
connect with his shrinking frame. But not now! 

Things, and bullets, have been speeded up nowadays. 
After Newton and some of the other boys got through mon- 
keying with ballistics, producing loads that exceeded 3,000 
feet per second, bullets developed an entirely new sound. 
What you hear now, if vou are lucky enough to hear any- 
thing, is a whiplike “crack!” When you hear it, the bullet 
will be in the next township. There’s no time to duck! 

Some guides are extremely touchy about this business of 
being shot at. Others accept it as a business risk, and be- 
come quite philosophical about it in time, if they live that 
long. 

Old Charles is one of the former. “I'll give any man one 
crack at me,” he says, adding grimly. “He's got to be good 
if he gets a second one!” Old Charles can drive nails with 
his favorite .33 Winchester. I'd hate to be the man who 
took an inadvertent shot at him. 

Accidental shootings arise from many varying causes. 


He had seen my legs in their tan whipcord 
covering. | never wore those pants again 


Have You Ever 


Been Shot At 


Generally the hunter mistakes his guide for a deer and sh 


before he makes sure of his target. He may be an abso- 
lutely lousy shot at either target or game, but he will have 
no difficulty in hitting a guide. 

Tom Bonner and the writer were working along a hard- 
wood ridge up in Somerset County, 
Maine, a few years ago, keeping 1 hun- 
dred yards apart and momentarily ex- 
pecting a buck to bound off ahead of us. 
Tom is a banker, and quite nearsighted. 
He uses a ’95 Model box-magazine 
Winchester of .30-40 caliber. Suddenly 
I saw him stop and toss up the muzzle 
of his weapon, aiming it directly at me. 

Before he could shoot, I spoke to 
him. He said later that what stopped 
him was the concussion of my remarks, 
which could have been plainly heard at 
our base camp on Spencer Lake, six 
miles distant. He explained that he had 
seen my legs, in their tan whipcord 
coverings, and had mistaken them for 


oots 


the running gear of a buck. This may 
or may not have been complimentary, 
but I got rid of those pants right then! 


One October evening I was working 
quietly through a little cedar swamp in 
the edge of a burn. It was one of those 
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) It would be fine if all the 
' folks who sell rifles to 
tenderfeet would include 
lessons on handling guns! 
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By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


ull, soft autumn nights when the crack of a breaking twig 
sounds like a pistol shot, and it was taking all of my woods 
experience to travel without making a commotion that would 
alarm every deer within hearing. 

Then I caught a glimpse of a little knoll in the edge of 
the burn, and decided to go to its summit, sit down, and 
wait for a buck to come out. As I stepped into the open, a 
flash of orange flame was accompanied by the whiplike snap 
of a high-powered bullet. 

I threw myself flat on the ground, and yelled at the top 
of my lungs. Then I got up and ran for the knoll at top 
speed, mad as any hatter. It was more or less of a shock 
to discover that the marksman was a girl about eighteen 
vears old instead of the man I had in- 
tended to bawl out. 

She was scared stiff. She vowed she Mii 
vas going back to camp, hang up her 

fle, and never, never do any more 
hunting. She had done the conven- 
tional thing, mistaken a movement for 

deer, and it was only a lucky break 
that kept me from stopping the bullet 
rom her neat little .25-35 Savage. 

Still another time, over in the Priestly 

ake country, I missed getting shot by 

e width of my hand, and learned a 

iluable lesson at the same time. Four 

' us were driving a ridge, well spread 

it and travelling fairly fast in wet 

aves that made the going quiet. I had 
stanced the other hunters, and stopped 

a little opening to use my handker- 
hief, which was white and quite clean, 

ost unusual on hunting trips. One of 

y companions caught a glimpse of it 

s I raised it to my face, and fired. The 
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One of my companions 
caught a glimpse of me 
and fired his automatic. 
The bullet passed within 
a half foot of my head 


three quarters to get horizontal that time, either. Bert was 
using an automatic, and he drove three more slugs over me, 
just for luck, keeping them the right height for a deer’s 
body, which was plenty high enough to clear me. 


Oh 


good, clean fun! As a matter of 


fact, I much prefer being shot at by an expert, because 
he’s pretty apt to keep his bullets in a given area, and you 


can_ bet 


long! 





ullet passed within six inches of ny === 


ead, —_ Getting up kept me from getting killed. A 
It didn’t take me over an hour and _ minute later a bullet tore through the seat 
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dollar that I won’t be in that area 


A novice will sprinkle the entire landscape with 


fast lead, and that’s real dangerous. 

The business of getting into a hori- 
zontal position at the first snap of lead 
is well worth remembering. It may 
keep you from taking a ride out of the 
big woods feet foremost. And don’t 
forget to yell. Even a badly rattled 
marksman will almost always hold his 
fire if vou yell loudly enough to attract 
his attention. 

From the guide’s point of view, it 
would be a fine thing if all the folks 
who sell firearms would include a free 
lesson in the proper manipulation of 
them with each sale. It is a fact that 
the average hunter who goes into the 
woods each year knows far too little 
concerning the lethal weapons’ with 
which he is equipped. 

Twice I have narrowly escaped anni- 
hilation because one of my companions 
did not know whether or not the safety 
was on, and pulled the trigger to find 
out! A charge of shot from a 16 gauge 
automatic ripped part of the sleeve of 
my hunting (Continued on page 55) 
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EkINDEER LAKE was in stormy 
mood, and | traveled by in- 
stinct and the sense and teel 
of direction, for the islands 

were too indistinct to make a land- 
marked course possible in such a 
blizzard. 

My dogs dragged a pay load of 300 
pounds, besides bedding and grub. 
Soup kitchens and cabins there were 
none on the lone trail, for this was 
the land of ice and snow, of biting 
winds and breath-taking frosts, the 
land of suffocating loneliness where 
you hear the crunch of trudging feet, 
and heed the stern command to keep 
moving or perish. 

The snow was piling up, and the 
dogs stepped on my snowshoe lugs 
as I labored in the lead. The clut- 
tering islands, shadowy ghosts in the 
storm, were lost in the blizzard as I 
edged into the blind whiteness of un- 
broken stretches. Sentinel Rock alone 
loomed in the immediate distance, so 
I headed for its sheltering cliffs and 
boiled the kettle there. 

The simple meal over, I faced into 
a twelve-mile stretch which offered 
neither the sight nor feel of land. 
The hours were spent as I labored, 
until the sun broke through for a 
moment, just before setting, a yellow 
blur in a lowering sky. It had 
stopped snowing, but the wind drove 


loose particles into whirlwinds of 
twinkling dervishes. However, the 
sun’s brief appearance gave me a 


chance to correct my course. 
Suddenly, after nearly four hours 

of thankful submission to my snow- 

shoe trail, the dogs tried to outstrip 


me, and I knew that land must be 
near, or that a herd of barrens deer 
had taken to the open, as they often 
did on windy days. 

Land proved to be the cheerful ob- 
jective of my dogs, and I prepared to 
search out the portage trail, with an 
even chance that I had missed it by 
a mile. The dogs sank out of sight 
in the new snowdrifts which lined 
the shore line, so I left them and 
snowshoed about. And there was the 


yellow birch—the beaten, stooped, 
stunted, fine-looking birch that 
marked the portage trail with a 


banded blaze! 

Here was a short cut across Por- 
cupine Point, by way of several por- 
tages and a number of smaller lakes. 
Firewood was plentiful on the inland 
trails, and camping places mighty 
fine compared with the wind-swept, 
rock-buttressed shores of Reindeer 
Lake. There was a steep hogsback 
which had to be climbed, and I pulled 
with the huskies until Coffee, my lead 
dog, announced the presence of deer. 
With red meat on the hoof to inspire 
the dogs, we cleared the hogsback in 
a twinkling. The toboggan. dived 
down the opposite grade while I 
strained every muscle to keep control, 
for at the bottom of the hill was a 
sharp turn with only a_ three-foot 
clearance and plenty of trees to 
smash against. 





I broke trail along the shore of the 
first little lake, keeping eyes open tor 
a good camp site, which wasn't loug 


in showing up, for of trave 
give an expert eye. 

“Chah! Chah!” 

The dogs in harness leaped forward 
and took the left turn with a plunge 
that sent the toboggan tearing 
through the snow. I picked camp 
under a clump of spruce and then 
looked to the weather. The clouds 
had rolled away, and the wind wasn’t 
bad in the bush; but the air smelled 
of snow, and my bones groaned with 
it, as though they were rehearsing be- 
forehand the extra work a snowfall 
would give on the morrow. 

[ was all alone with the chores of 
making camp for the night. Twilight 
was deepening fast, and the snow dis- 
couragingly deep. The bur- 
rowed restlessly out of sight, whim 
pering to be rid of cumbersome har- 
ness. There was work to be done 
Using one of my snowshoes for a 
shovel, I cleared a space for the dogs 
and then released them. The 
scrambled for the clearing, rolling 
about to cool the itch of the harness 
raking the moss to their own satis- 
faction, growling a little one at th 
other. Then they settled down to 
well-earned rest. Being able to tur! 
my dogs loose was the one advantag 
of traveling alone, for in compan 


years 


dogs 
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with strangers I had totie the huskies 
up, lest they tear their trail mates 
from ear to tail bone. 

A man may not know his enemy, 
but a man cannot love everyone. I 
have spent a night or two in the open, 
dividing bannock and dog feed with 
some trail-met, no-good slouch, just 
because the North was common 
enemy enough, and the trail lonely. 
At home I would have shown the 
same rascal a rapid exit. But now I 
looked wistfully across the lake, 
anxious to welcome him back again, 
no matter what his past, his charac- 
ter, or his habits. 

I shoveled the deep snow for a 
space measuring ten by ten. Leaving 
a full-length strip for the fire, I 
bedded the cleared space with spruce 
boughs. When darkness crept into 
camp, unobserved, I had yet to secure 
a good pile of dry wood, so I groped 
among the trees, judging the ring of 
each with my axe. The green trees 
sounded a lifeless thud, while the 
dead dry trunks replied with a reson- 
ant “hong.” As I knocked about, 
clouds of snow came fluttering down 
from the topmost branches, and I 
was thankful for the parka hood 
which kept the snow from slithering 
down my neck. 

Soon I stood before an honest fire, 
and the flames threw dancing 
shadows into the cowering gloom of 


By 


the dark forest. Vague flickering 
shapes took form, resembling all that 
a vivid imagination could conjure up 
in the dead loneliness of silent spaces. 
Suddenly a horrible scream rent the 
night air, and my blood froze for a 
moment, until I remembered. 

“Kill it, kill it, you wretch!” I 
shouted. 

As though obedient to my com- 
mand, the third scream was stifled, 
and the great owl croaked in glut- 
tonous fashion. That rabbit, at least, 
was dead. 

Some mushers serve fish so solid 
with granite frost that it seems an 
even break as to which cracks first, 
the fish or the husky’s teeth. Others 
thaw the dog feed to a mush, or cook 
it. I thawed the fish until I could 
just bend them under my foot, which 
meant leaving much of the frost in 
the meat, the proper way to do on 
the trail. 

As the aroma of supper reached the 
dogs, saliva dripped from whetting 
jaws. They crouched all around as 
though ready for a spring, but each 
patiently waited his turn. There were 
two whitefish for each of the dogs, 
who got fed but once in twenty-four 
hours. Supper for dogs in harness 
was a short performance, and after it 
the brutes nosed about looking for 
morsels and trouble. I stood guard, 
lest an unexpected fight develop, 


WILDS WITH THE MERCURY FIFTY BELOW 
CRUNCH OF SNOW AND THE HUSKIES' BARK 
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which might mean laming one or 
more of the animals. 

It was cold, and the huge fire radi- 
ated but a short distance laterally, as 
most of the heat broke into a tall 
funnel of white mist, racing upward 
and out of sight. Using the trying 
pan for a plate, I placed it over the 
fire between bites to keep the bacon 
from congealing again. Back of my 
neck it was twenty below, although 
my face was almost in the fire and 
quite warm. I drank the tea pail dry. 
Fifty below and a good sweat sounds 
like a contradiction, but my garments 
were soaked in perspiration, and the 
sweat of a day’s labor had to be re- 
plenished. 

Supper over, I spread a canvas over 
the spruce boughs and lay my eider- 
down robe on top of it. Then I placed 
a green log at the foot of my robe, 
to prevent sparks from jumping into 
bed with me and as a precaution 
against sliding into the coals once I 
should fall asleep. At the head of 
my bed, under the canvas, I placed 
fur cap, socks, mitts, and matches, to- 
gether with shavings for the morning 
fire. 

Coffee whimpered nervously, and 
then sneaked into camp. I chased 
him away, for the camp was no place 
for a well-fed dog. Coffee persisted, 
telling me of his troubles, while the 
other dogs joined in the chorus: 

“Wolves! Wolves! Wolves!” 

I got out my rifle and brandished 
it. The dogs made a rush for the bush 
and I called them back. Satisfied 
that I was warned of danger, Coffee 
crept back to (Continued on page 54) 
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EKINDEER LAKE was in stormy 
mood, and I| traveled by in- 
stinct and the sense and teel 
oft direction, for the islands 
were too indistinct to make a land- 
marked course possible in such a 


blizzard. 

My dogs dragged a pay load of 300 
pounds, besides bedding and grub. 
Soup kitchens and cabins there were 
none on the lone trail, for this was 
the land of ice and snow, of biting 
winds and breath-taking frosts, the 
land of suffocating loneliness where 
you hear the crunch of trudging feet, 
and heed the stern command to keep 
moving or perish. 

The snow was piling up, and the 
dogs stepped on my snowshoe lugs 
as I labored in the lead. The clut- 
tering islands, shadowy ghosts in the 
storm, were lost in the blizzard as I 
edged into the blind whiteness of un- 
broken stretches. Sentinel Rock alone 
loomed in the immediate distance, so 
I headed for its sheltering cliffs and 
boiled the kettle there. 

The simple meal over, I faced into 
stretch which offered 
nor feel of land. 
The hours were spent as I labored, 
until the sun broke through for a 
moment, just before setting, a yellow 
blur in a lowering sky. It had 
stopped snowing, but the wind drove 


a twelve-mile 
neither the sight 


loose particles into whirlwinds of 
twinkling dervishes. However, the 
sun’s brief appearance gave me a 


chance to correct my course. 
Suddenly, after nearly four hours 

of thankful submission to my snow- 

shoe trail, the dogs tried to outstrip 


me, and I knew that land must be 
near, or that a herd of barrens deer 
had taken to the open, as they often 
did on windy days. 

Land proved to be the cheerful ob- 
jective of my dogs, and I prepared to 
search out the portage trail, with an 
even chance that I had missed it by 
a mile. The dogs sank out of sight 
in the new snowdrifts which lined 
the shore line, so I left them and 
snowshoed about. And there was the 
yellow birch—the beaten, stooped, 
stunted, fine-looking birch that 
marked the portage trail with a 
banded blaze! 

Here was a short cut across Por- 
cupine Point, by way of several por- 
tages and a number of smaller lakes. 
Firewood was plentiful on the inland 
trails, and camping places mighty 
fine compared with the wind-swept, 
rock-buttressed shores of Reindeer 
Lake. There was a steep hogsback 
which had to be climbed, and I pulled 
with the huskies until Coffee, my lead 
dog, announced the presence of deer. 
With red meat on the hoof to inspire 
the dogs, we cleared the hogsback in 
a twinkling. The toboggan. dived 
down the opposite grade while I 
strained every muscle to keep control, 
for at the bottom of the hill was a 


sharp turn with only a_ three-foot 
clearance and plenty of trees to 
smash against. 





I broke trail along the shore of the 
first little lake, keeping eyes open tor 
a good camp site, which wasn't long 
in showing up, for years of travel 
give an expert eye. 

“Chah! Chah!” 

The dogs in harness leaped forward 
and took the left turn with a plunge 
that sent the toboggan tearing 
through the snow. I picked camp 
under a clump of spruce and then 
looked to the weather. The clouds 
had rolled away, and the wind wasn't 
bad in the bush; but the air smelled 
of snow, and my bones groaned with 
it, as though they were rehearsing be- 
forehand the extra work a snowfall 
would give on the morrow. 

[ was all alone with the 
making camp for the night. 
was deepening fast, and the snow dis- 
couragingly deep. The dogs bur- 
rowed restlessly out of sight, whim- 
pering to be rid of cumbersome har- 
ness. There was work to be done 
Using one of my snowshoes for a 
shovel, I cleared a space for the dogs 
and then released them. The: 
scrambled for the clearing, rolling 
about to cool the itch of the harness 
raking the moss to their own satis- 
faction, growling a little one at the 
other. Then they settled down to 
well-earned rest. Being able to turn 
my dogs loose was the one advantag 
of traveling alone, for in compan) 
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with strangers I had totie the huskies 
up, lest they tear their trail mates 
from ear to tail bone. 

A man may not know his enemy, 
but a man cannot love everyone. I 
have spent a night or two in the open, 
dividing bannock and dog feed with 
some trail-met, no-good slouch, just 
because the North was common 
enemy enough, and the trail lonely. 
At home I would have shown the 
same rascal a rapid exit. But now I 
looked wistfully across the lake, 
anxious to welcome him back again, 
no matter what his past, his charac- 
ter, or his habits. 

I shoveled the deep snow for a 
space measuring ten by ten. Leaving 
a full-length strip for the fire, I 
bedded the cleared space with spruce 
boughs. When darkness crept into 
camp, unobserved, I had yet to secure 
a good pile of dry wood, so I groped 
among the trees, judging the ring of 
each with my axe. The green trees 
sounded a lifeless thud, while the 
dead dry trunks replied with a reson- 
ant “bong.” As I knocked about, 
clouds of snow came fluttering down 
from the topmost branches, and I 
was thankful for the parka hood 
which kept the snow from slithering 
down my neck. 

Soon I stood before an honest fire, 
and the flames threw dancing 
shadows into the cowering gloom of 


By 


the dark forest. Vague flickering 
shapes took form, resembling all that 
a vivid imagination could conjure up 
in the dead loneliness of silent spaces. 
Suddenly a horrible scream rent the 
night air, and my blood froze for a 
moment, until I remembered. 

“Kill it, kill it, you wretch!” I 
shouted. 

As though obedient to my com- 
mand, the third scream was stifled, 
and the great owl croaked in glut- 
tonous fashion. That rabbit, at least, 
was dead. 

Some mushers serve fish so solid 
with granite frost that it seems an 
even break as to which cracks first, 
the fish or the husky’s teeth. Others 
thaw the dog feed to a mush, or cook 
it. I thawed the fish until I could 
just bend them under my foot, which 
meant leaving much of the frost in 
the meat, the proper way to do on 
the trail. 

As the aroma of supper reached the 
dogs, saliva dripped from whetting 
jaws. They crouched all around as 
though ready for a spring, but each 
patiently waited his turn. There were 
two whitefish for each of the dogs, 
who got fed but once in twenty-four 
hours. Supper for dogs in harness 
was a short performance, and after it 
the brutes nosed about looking for 
morsels and trouble. I stood guard, 
lest an unexpected fight develop, 
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which might mean laming one or 
more of the animals. 

It was cold, and the huge fire radi- 
ated but a short distance laterally, as 
most of the heat broke into a tall 
funnel of white mist, racing upward 
and out of sight. Using the trying 
pan for a plate, I placed it over the 
fire between bites to keep the bacon 
from congealing again. Back of my 
neck it was twenty below, although 
my face was almost in the fire and 
quite warm. I drank the tea pail dry. 
Fifty below and a good sweat sounds 
like a contradiction, but my garments 
were soaked in perspiration, and the 
sweat of a day’s labor had to be re- 
plenished. 

Supper over, I spread a canvas over 
the spruce boughs and lay my eider- 
down robe on top of it. Then I placed 
a green log at the foot of my robe, 
to prevent sparks from jumping into 
bed with me and as a precaution 
against sliding into the coals once I 
should fall asleep. At the head of 
my bed, under the canvas, I placed 
fur cap, socks, mitts, and matches, to- 
gether with shavings for the morning 
fire. 

Coffee whimpered nervously, and 
then sneaked into camp. I chased 
him away, for the camp was no place 
for a well-fed dog. Coffee persisted, 
telling me of his troubles, while the 
other dogs joined in the chorus: 

“Wolves! Wolves! Wolves!” 

I got out my rifle and brandished 
it. The dogs made a rush for the bush 
and I called them back. Satisfied 
that I was warned of danger, Coffee 
crept back to (Continued on page 54) 
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Antelope Race Airplanes 


Although no other living creature can outrun the speed iP 
demon of the western plains, its curiosity makes it 
easy prey and years ago brought it close to extinction. 
The animal pictured is a fine present-day pronghorn 


# 
ed 


ID your. game ever flee at sixty 
miles an hour and look you 
right in the eye or peer into 
your camera at the same time? 

Probably not, unless you have gone 
after pronghorn antelope in an airplane. 
Flying low over the backs of a herd of 
these speed demons of the western 
plains and shooting them with motion- 
picture or still camera is the newest 
and most thrilling sport on the Pitchfork 
Ranch in Wyoming. 

No other living creature can outrun 
the pronghorn antelope. If you doubt 
this, ask Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
former President of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and one of 
the world’s foremost naturalists. Or, 
better still, come to Wyoming and try 
to catch one. 

No other animal is endowed with such 
an inquisitive mind as the antelope, 
which is as nosey as a village gossip. 
This trait made him easy prey for the 
coyotes and the Indians in the days 
when his speed might have kept him 
sate from any hunter’s weapon. And 
it is this same inordinate curiosity 
which causes him to stare straight up 
at the modern flying sportsman. 

Once there were probably more prong- 
horns than buffalo in North America, 
and they roamed over considerably more 
territory. But the excellence of the 
meat, coupled with the convenient size 
of the carcass, made the antelope so 
popular an item on the frontiersman’s 
menu that long-range rifles threatened 
for a time to make these dainty crea- 
tures as extinct as the bison. 

Perceiving this in 1902, the late L. G. 












pioneer 
no antelopes 
should be molested on his huge Pitch- 


one of Wyoming’s 
declared that 


Phelps, 
stockmen, 


fork Ranch near Cody. A herd of 
about fifteen head has grown to 2,000 
head as a result of that decision, and the 
Pitchfork Ranch, which I am now op- 
erating, boasts the largest single herd in 
the country. 

In due time, similar protection was 
extended to the antelope in other sec- 
tions and it is estimated there are about 
20,000 pronghorns in Wyoming now, 
and about 40,000 in the United States as 
a whole. In recent years some sections 
of the western range country have suf- 





ERE'S A NEW SPORT 

from the West presented 
dramatically by a rancher in 
Wyoming who knows his country 
and his pronghorns. You'll get 
a huge kick out of trailing the 
galloping herds of antelope 
across the plain in the cockpit of 
a low-flying airplane to "shoot" 


them with a movie camera 











fered substantial losses of feed due to 
the animals’ abundance. Damage claims 
running into thousands of dollars have 
been presented by cattlemen and sheep 
raisers. In view of this situation, the 
Wyoming State Game and Fish Com- 
mission has been authorized to issue 
2,000 special antelope permits a year. 
Shooting of a limited number, it is be- 
lieved, will scatter the herds so that 
damage to feed in any one locality will 
not be serious. 

Antelope can be trusted to give the 
hunter a run for his money every time. 
Only an airplane can really keep up with 
a herd for any considerable distance. 
We have caught sev- 
eral pronghorns here 








on the ranch for ship- 
ment to public zoos 
and private collectors, 
but we can do so only 
by robbing the cradle. 
The pronghorn learns 
to run when scarcely a 
day old, and never 
forgets. 

He seems to glory 
in exhibitions of his 
speed. Courtship 
among the creatures 
consists largely of 
racing, and mating 
generally is preceded 
by a prolonged run- 
ning match between 
the doe and the buck, 
with the doe in the 
lead. 











Do antelope shed their horns? The long-debated point should 
be settled by this view of a buck and his discarded horns 


Any challenge to a 
race is acceptable. If 
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car or a man on horseback passes along 
road within a few hundred yards of 
herd, the fleet creatures almost in- 
variably start running in a parallel 
urse. To show the extent of their 
uperiority, they often edge in toward 
e road until they are able to cross in 
ront of the rival. I know of several 
stances where antelope have been 
iocked down because of their insane 
esire to pass in front of autos. 
The legs of a band of these fleet ga- 
lles racing alongside one’s car make 
e of the prettiest sights imaginable. 
hey move so evenly and smoothly that 
ey give the appearance of being actu- 
ted by some marvelous mechanical de- 
‘ec. The rhythm is perfect. Many 
times I have paced them with the speed- 
meter reading 60 miles an hour. 
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at 6O Miles an Hour 



















By 
Swooping down out of CHARLES ‘4 


the sky the “hunter” 
trains his long-range 

movie camera on the BELDEN 
stampeding herd. The 
new aerial sport has 


a fascination rarely 
to be found in another 


With the shadow of the 
plane upon them, the 
startled antelope herd 
takes to its heels and 
races for safety with 
express-train speed 


























Orphaned antelope soon learn to suck from a 
bottle. The baby at the left was one of 
several flown to Los Angeles in an airplane 


The antelope’s inquiring mind is a 
weakness, however, which his fleet feet 
cannot overcome. The Indian’s method 
of hunting him was to creep as near 
the herd as he dared, hide in a clump of 
sagebrush, stick out a piece of buckskin 
tied to a pole, and wave it to and fro 
crazily. Observing this odd flag wav- 
ing, the antelope usually let his curi- 
osity overcome his caution. He circled 
around, staring at the strange phe- 
nomenon, drawing near and then re- 
treating. Finally, if the redskin was 
sufficiently patient and the pronghorn 
sufficiently nosey, the two came within 
range of each other and the Indian let 
his arrow fly. 

I once saw a coyote employ a similar 
system to get within striking distance. 
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Wyoming issues permits to kill 
2,000 antelope a year and a Cody 
taxidermist displays some of the 
heads he mounted in one season. 
The group shows the many types 
of horns. The airplane below is 
circling down from the Rockies 
in search of fleet-footed herds 














My attention had been at- This performance was repeated over and 
tracted by a small band of over, and each time the antelopes circled 
twelve or fifteen head cross- a little closer, their interest triumphing 
ing a sagebrush flat, follow- over their timidity. At last, having 
ing a_ strangely irregular lured them within striking distance, Mr. 
course and stopping intermit- Coyote suddenly changed his tactics 
tently. Finally | saw that the Instead of darting away from the little 
object which occupied their band, he plunged into its midst and 
attention was a coyote fifty brought down a young buck for his 
yards in front, dodging from dinner. 
one sagebrush clump to an- On another occasion, a band of about 
other. fifty antelope which I was watching 
Whenever he came to a_ sighted a large bull elk as he stalked out 
bush that concealed him of the timber in the early evening. As 
pretty well from view, he a rule, pronghorns are not so curious in 
crouched down behind it and large bands as in small groups, but in 
waited for the herd to draw this case the elk seemed to be the most 


closer. Then, darting away remarkable thing they had ever laid eyes 
to another shelter, he enticed on, and they began circling up to him 
the rubberneckers to follow. In a short (Continued on page 55) 
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A herd of antelope in full flight across the plain at the foot of the snow-capped mountains is a spectacle seldom equalled 
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F all the smaller members of the 
finny tribe, if you can call a 
four-pounder small, none is so 
wary, timid, and agile as the 
bonefish. Shaped something like the 
carp, and sharing the brilliant, silvery 
loveliness of the shad, this beautiful and 
aristocratic athlete is found only in trop- 
ical waters. It haunts the flats, feeding 
principally at certain periods of the tide. 
3y many experts it is considered the 
greatest of all game fishes. Discrimi- 
nating anglers, who, each year for dec- 
ades, have spent weeks pursuing this 
shadowy ghost of the mangrove keys, 
insist that as a sporting proposition it 
has no equal. Certainly, pound for 
pound, it can put up a better fight than 
any fish that I have ever hooked. For 
speed and action it is unsurpassed. 
In order to be a suc- 
cessful bonefisherman, 
you must be blessed 
with a certain sort of J 
temperament. Defosse, [Kg 
of Suei Kiet, has a pre- \ 
scription for tigers ‘ 
which he insists is in- 
fallible. The ingredi- 
ents are patience, a bait, 
and a rifle. For bone- 
fish, I would change 
this formula to patience, “A 
a bait, and more pa- 
tience. Verily, to the 
uninitiated, fishing for 
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By Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


Under its silvery sheen, 
the bonefish conceals a 
savage fighting spirit. At 
right, Edmund, a Bimini 
guide, shows his skill at 
opening a conch with deft 
blows of his pet hatchet 





Alice Town, in North Bimini, is surrounded by some of the finest bonefishing waters in the world 
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He's hard to find bu 


ISIAH, HIS SMILE, AND BOAT 














+ bonefishermen 


take pains to seek him out. He knows 


how to get chummy 


where the fish are to be found and 


with them. His 


little boat is thirty-four years old 














bones is about the most worrisome busi- 
ness in the whole world. My first expe- 
rience with this particular pearl of great 
price dates back some fifteen years. I 
was staying at Long Key, Florida. An 
acquaintance, who was vulgarly called a 
“bonefish nut,” persuaded me to spend 
a day on the flats with him. For ten 
long, weary, monotonous, centurylike 
hours we sat in a small cockleshell of 
a boat, beneath a red-hot tropical sun, 
and hoped that something would bite. 
The only thrill we got was when a cock- 
eyed, bow-legged crab stole our bait. 
Disgusted, I swore that never again 
would I knowingly make such a consum- 
mate ass of myself. My friend simply 
shrugged his shoulders, and next day 
returned to his self-appointed task. He 
certainly was an addict of the first 
water. During sour ten days’ stay he 
brought in only one measly little fish, 
and to me it appeared a bit under par, 
intellectually, although not much more 
so than my (Continued on page 46) 
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For a new thrill in sport, go along with this 
British officer as the guest of an Indian 
prince on one of the world's most exciting 
and unusual hunts. Savage African leopards 


streak across a rock-strewn wild in pursuit 


By Capt.B.H. HOPKINS 


uck Hunting 


with Savage CHEETAHS 


HEETAH hunting is practiced 

enthusiastically in many parts 

of India. The name, however, 

is a misnomer, since in this 
sport the cheetahs are not hunted, but 
do the hunting, with blackbuck, or In- 
dian antelope, as the quarry. 

Hunting with cheetahs has been a 
favorite pastime of the princes of India 
for centuries. The method most com- 
monly employed uses bullock carts, on 
which the passengers sit sideways as 
in Irish jaunting cars. One or two 
cheetahs in cages are taken along in 
the carts for the hunt. 

In Kolhapur, however, the sport has 
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been raised to a much higher level of 
skill and excitement by the substitu- 
tion of a four-horse carriage known as 
a “brake” for the cumbersome, slow- 
moving bullock cart. Kolhapur is one 
of the leading Mahratta states, situated 
in the Deccan, or Dry Lands, about 260 
miles southeast of Bombay. The rulers 
of Kolhapur. have long been fanciers 
of good horseflesh, and the present 
Maharajah is no exception. It is for 
this reason that he has developed 
cheetah hunting to a fascinating sport 
in which the joy of tearing across 
country behind four strong,  well- 
matched horses is combined with a 


crescendo of excitement culminating in 
the kill. 

The start of a typical hunt is quiet 
enough. First to arrive on the scene 
is the Maharajah himself. Wearing a 
turban but dressed otherwise as a lieu 
tenant colonel in the British army, he 
receives his guests with grave formal 
ity. Each guest, on arrival, is pre 
sented with a garland of jasmine. 

Then barefooted or sandaled natives 
bring up the curious brakes, each drawn 
by four strong, high-spirited horses 
The vehicles are heavy-wheeled, with 
the front seat placed crosswise and a 
double row of back-to-back seats behind 





Every beast has its own bed in the Cheetah house. When taken out twice 
each day for exercise, as shown at left, two keepers are required to handle it 
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Intent only upon the buck he has marked 
for the kill, the cheetah is off like a 
flash. The buck gives his last ounce of 
speed to elude the death at his heels 


Only by giving it a taste of the blood 
can the cheetah be finally coaxed away 


forming a T. Although every one is 
eager, there is nothing in the scene as 
yet to suggest anything more spectacu- 
lar than the start of a quiet drive 
through the country. 

It is not until several small carts ar- 
rive that you get an inkling of the un- 
usual and exciting nature of the hunt. 
Each cart bears a hooded 
\frican leopard, the hunting 
-heetah of India. Savage as 
only leopards can be in their 
natural state, the cheetahs are 
netted in Africa and brought 
to India for training. They 
cost about 1,500 rupees each, 
or, roughly, $500 and the 
Maharajah of Kohlapur keeps 
sixteen of them in order to 
stage hunts for distinguished 
visitors. 

The beasts, as they lie mo- 
tionless on their carts, look 
like a strange mixture of cat 
and dog. Their heads are 
typically feline, but their legs 
resemble those of dogs; the 
claws cannot be drawn back 
as is done by most members 
of the cat family. Indian 
owners raise their cheetahs 
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The cheetah refuses to quit the kill, lying 
with his teeth buried in the buck's neck 


carefully. On arrival from Africa, 
the animals are handed over to a native 
keeper for training. Each beast has its 
own attendant and is kept roped to an 
individual bed in a rambling frame 
house. The cheetahs, hooded like fal- 






Sleek and hooded, the cheetah is paraded 
for guests before the hunt gets under way. 
When hooded the beasts are easy to handle 


Loose rocks and deep ravines fill the area 
_ with driving perils and the Maharajah, the 
best driver in the state, takes the reins 


cons, have just enough freedom 
to -let them stand upright and 
turn around. The keeper stays 
constantly with his charge and 
even sleeps on the same bed 
with it. 

To keep the cheetahs in trim, 
they are taken out twice daily 
for exercise. The hood is re- 
moved and, once the animal 
finds he can see, it takes three 
men to hold him. Two natives 
grasp the lead ropes and a third 
stands ready to seize the cheetah 

by his long tail if he tries to make a 
break. On state occasions, the cheetahs, 
wearing rich coats of gold brocade and 
velvet, are drawn through the streets 
on bullock carts. 

When a hunt is getting under way, 
the cheetahs are taken to the starting 
point on carts. Those that are to hunt 
first are transferred to the brakes. Two 
are carried on each brake, lying on seats 
on either side of the carriage and sepa- 
rated by a partition about eighteen 
inches high. Great, black Australias 
horses, four to each brake, frisk im- 
patiently in their harness. They have 
been selected especially for their 
strength and nimbleness and they will 
need both qualities. Each brake carries 
as many as twelve persons and the 
country to be crossed is rough. 

The Maharajah, the most. skillful 
driver in the state, drives the lead 
brake. He touches his team with the 
whip and the strange caravan moves 
off. For a time it follows the roads, 
with the eager horses at a brisk trot. 
Then, as it comes to the hunting coun- 
try, it turns off and the brakes jolt over 
the rock-strewn ground. 

The undulating country in which the 
blackbuck is hunted in Kohlapur lies 
east of the range of hills along the 
coast. It is dotted here and there with 
scrub jungle and broken by ravines. 
Some of the gulleys, or nullahs, are 
mere trenches; others are wide and 
deep. With the horses drawing it 
smartly along, the leading brake plunges 
into one of these nullahs and the pass- 
engers get their first shaking up. The 
cheetahs, however, do not seem dis- 
turbed. They look so content and lazy 
that one be- (Continued on page 73) 
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HIS article, I hasten to explain, 

has nothing whatever to do with 

the kind of spooning I frequently 

encounter at the end of my se- 
cluded woods lane after sunset. Instead, 
it is concerned with the making of the 
artificial spoon lures I use in quest of 
Western salmon. For although the 
term spoon undoubtedly originally 
meant the oval, hollowed blade of spin- 
ning action, it is generally applied now- 
adays also to the lure of wabbling type 
that has no real resemblance to the cul- 
inary tool at all. 

The excuse for indulgence in this type 
of adventure came about as follows: It 
became very evident years ago that men 
in general do far more fishing at home 
and in their heads than they do in 
brooks. That is, the anticipation, the 
preparation, and the planning give more 
real fishing enjoyment than the actual 
catching of piscatorial whoppers. The 
man who repairs his own rod—or, bet- 
ter still, makes it—varnishes it, wraps 
it, ties his own flies, and invents new 
ones, puts so much of his heart into the 
job that he really gets ten times more 
fishing than_ his 
neighbor who mere- 
ly catches fish, pro- 
testing that he is not 
handy enough for 
the above jobs. This 
same principle holds 


all through field 
sports, from _ the 
loading of our own ‘ 
ammunition — recall 
those old days!—to J} 
the restocking of a 1 
pet rifle. 


Also, there is an- 
other side to this 
game of spooning. 
No real _ fisherman 
considers his play 
time for tinkering 
worth anything, 
and so homemade 
experimental lures 
may be turned out 
at a very consider- 
able saving. When 
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Wooden tools are used in 
shaping to keep the metal 
smooth for later polishing 





Hamilton 
M. 
Laing 


I learned from the commercial fisher- 
men that most of them made their 
own spoons, getting their sheet metal 
from the hardware or cannery-supply 
store comparatively cheap, my downfall 
was complete. I took to tinkering with 
spoons. 

Making a metal lure has exactly the 
same fascination as tying flies. You 
simply cannot help feeling that in that 
strip of metal is the lure that will make 
a Coho or Spring salmon hungry or a 
Tyee mad. Somewhere there is a better 
spoon than any yet born of brass or 
silver. To get it out—ah, therein lies 
the tantalizing part of it. The spoon 
maker gets caught by his own lures. I 
have lost sleep over them, worn out 
much shoe leather between workbench 
and trying-out hole in the creek, sworn 
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Most of the simple tools, anvil, pegs, 
mallet, and punches, are of wood. Brace 
and bit, tinsmith's shears, nailset and 
a flat file complete the needed kit 






Cohos and Spring can be taken with these types of small spoons 


that I will never make another—and 
then gone back to make two more. 

I suppose it is this quest of the fish- 
erman for perfection that has given rise 
to so many metals in use—brass, silver 
(which is really not silver but a white 
metal taking a high polish), bronze, 
gold bronze, and copper. These, of 
course, are all of some form of alloy to 
give a strong, springy lure of the color 
indicated. The one thing that all agree 
on is that every lure must retain a high, 
mirrorlike polish. 

The type of spoon commonly used on 
salmon in the West is of wabbling ac- 
tion. Spinning blades seem generally 
going out of use. This may not mean 
that the spinner is inferior but that the 
wabbler is more easily made, more easily 
cleaned and polished, simpler in manipu- 
lation, and less likely 
to be stopped in its 
work by green slime, 
eel grass, or other 
flotsam. This applies 
particularly to salt- 
water fishing, wheth- 
er for the lively lit- 
tle Blueback or Coho 
or for Spring (Chi- 
nook) and Tyee or 
King. Since prac- 
tically all these are 
taken from _  pro- 
tected, inside pas- 
sages, the water is 
seldom free of some 
sort of floating or 
submerged grief for 
the troller. 

Fishing by troll- 
ing for the above 


8 types of salmon falls 
necessarily into two 
classes. Such fish 





are both feeding and 
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non-feeding. slueback, which is but 
the young Coho, his mature parent, and 
the Spring or Chinook usually are feed- 
ing fish and strike the lure because they 
are hungry or at least in eating humor. 
The Chinook, however, in fresh water, 
while on his upstream pilgrimage to the 
spawning ground, strikes for some other 
having ceased to 
after he reached the river 
mouth. Thus the spring run of Chi- 
nooks of the famous Willamette River 
in Oregon are invariably empty as are 
the great Tyees that haunt the river 
mouths of Vancouver Island streams in 
August. Yet these big fellows strike 
wickedly as do the other 
feeding salmon that are out for a dinner. 
It is probable that the spinning type 
of lure will be taken most readily by 
the feeding fish. However, this 


reason, his stomach 


function 


the lure as 


to the amateur spoon maker at once. His 
first thought will be, what metal? No 
one perhaps can answer the question. 
[t is all experimental. 
nying that the various salmon take one 
color now and another again, although 
no one seems to fathom why. Perhaps 
when you are in quest of Springs o1 
Chinooks following the herring shoals, 
he flash of the silver lure will prove 
etter than the duller bronze or copper. 
The same will hold when Bluebacks are 
chasing the little silvery sand lances. 
But the one thing sure is that the sal- 
mon are almost as fickle over their lures 
as trout are. Why should they not be? 
Herein lies the fascination. Every man 
must be his own experimenter. 

Salmon fishing of a sporting nature 
in the West is in its infancy. We have 


There is no de- 








is open to argument, as the fa- 
vorite Willamette lure for the 
Chinooks has long been a round- 
bladed spinner with triple hook. 
As far as my own experience of | 
a good many years goes, I have 
‘aught many Cohos and Springs 
on the spinner type but as yet 
have never managed to excite a 
Tyee over any other than the 
wabbler. Indeed with one of my 
creations—a wabbler led by a 
twirling blade—I have found 
t when this was dragged 
through a mixed company of 
Coho, feeding Springs, and ma- 
ture Tyees, the smaller fish 
grabbed it, whereas the big 


la 


Kings left it alone. | 
Because of the ease of mak- 

‘ . . | 

ing, the wabbler commends itself | 





HERE'S a thrill to be had trolling 

for a gamey fish with a glittering 
spoon wabbling on the end of your 
line, especially when you've made 
the lure yourself. Here an expert 
tells how with a set of ordinary tools 
you can turn out spoons of high grade. 
The simple and interesting work will 


enliven many an idle winter moment 





Forty pounds of salmon taken by the 
author with the help of a spoon of 
his personal design and workmanship 


no rules and traditions proved by 
time as in the Old World. The 
commercial interests have been 
the ruination of this sport. Most 
people do not yet know at all 
that several western salmon do 
take the fly. Our fish were 











Striking because of annoyance rather than hunger, the huge Tyee is lured only by larger 
spoons. The Nardin at the left of the Tyee lures above is the biggest made by the author 
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damned a generation back and 
the tin can has prolonged the 
tradition. 

Brass and silver are standard stock 
and the experimenter will make no mis- 
take in beginning with either. In any 
event, the metal must be heavy enough 
to prevent bending by the fish. Spring 
brass about one thirty-second of an inch 
gauge Is strong enough so that as a rule 
even the great Tyee on the leverage of 
a long spoon cannot do damage. Lighter 
gauge of course may be used for the 
smaller fish. 

In the matter of size there is the same 
open argument, some swearing by a 
large lure, others by a small. For Cohos 
and Springs in salt water, the average 
size will be about No. 5 with blade about 
three and a half inches in length. Use 
a size smaller for the little Bluebacks 
and larger when, say in late spring, the 
Chinooks are following the herring. Be- 
cause of the eccentricities of salmon, it 
is extremely difficult for the experiment 
er to arrive at any definite conclusion. 
I have several times snagged an eight 
inch grilse on my No. 7 Tyee 
ith five and a quarter inch blade, 
lave seen the big King of salmon 
on lures that were trailed for 
the grilse. (Continued on page 47) 
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It is a job of only a few 
minutes to tap into place 
the glove fastener that 
keeps knife from slipping 
out of sheath when it is 
being carried at the belt 


By KENNETH MURRAY 


FTER making the square-knot belt described in the No- 
vember, 1934, issue of Outpoor Lire, you may be 
looking for new worlds to conquer in this fascinating 
spare-time craft. If so, you will find a hunting-knife 

sheath, which matches the belt, an interesting example of the 
kind of equipment you can make for yourself during the long 
winter evenings. 

The knife sheath is started in practically the same way as 
the belt. To find the amount of cord necessary, measure the 
length of the knife; add one inch and multiply by eight, which 
gives the proper length for each strand. You will need four 
strands of black and eleven or twelve strands of white, de- 
pending on the width, for the first half of the sheath. 

Find the middles of two of the black cords and fasten them 
close together, with push pins, to the edge of a table or back 
of a chair. The two middle cords are fastened to a hook at- 
tached to your waist, and over them a square knot is made 
with the outside cords. Pin the middles of the two other 
black cords at either side of the first knot and make two more 
square knots. Six of the white cords, three on each side, are 
knotted in by the same method. For each two cords added, 
make an entire row of knots across the strip; in subsequent 
rows, you will find it necessary to let the two outside cords, 
on each side, hang free in every other row. 

After making seven rows, counting from the first knot, 
separate the knotting into three strips, with black on the inside 
and white strips on the outside. After making nine rows in 
this manner, join the work again into one piece. You can 


WHEN OUR READERS TRIED 
the directions for making a 
knotted-cord belt in our Novem- 
ber issue, they asked for more 
about this fascinating and easy f 
handicraft. So we had Mr. Mur- @ 
ray prepare another article. Here 
he tells you how you can easily 
make a hunting-knife sheath 


that you'll be proud to own 
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Soon after the sheath is started, the knotting is separated 
into three strands so the trouser belt can be laced through it 
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As the work progresses, the sheath is widened by 
knotting additional cords into right-hand side 





When the final knots have been cemented and drawn 
up tight, the remaining cord is cut off with razor blade 
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Sheath of Knotted Cord 


then gradually add five or six white 
cords to the right-hand side. Continue 
making rows of knots until comparison 
with the knife shows that the strip 
should be narrowed down to a point. 
s@ This is done by dropping two cords at 
a time, in every second or third row, 
on the right-hand side. Apply a little 
cellulose cement (a transparent celluloid 
repair material which comes in tubes ) 
to the final knots and cut off the surplus 
cord with a razor blade. 

Cut ten or twelve more white cords 
to about two thirds the length of the 
original cords, for knotting another 
piece over the first, to form the knife 
pocket. You can tell where to start by 
laying the knife on the first piece. The 
pocket can be lined with a folded piece 
of thin leather if you wish. If the 
cord is sufficiently heavy, this will not 
be necessary. In order to fasten the 
second piece to the first, at the begin- 
ning and end of each row push a cord 
through to the back. Tie it to single 
cords running down the back, on each 
side, and then return the cords to the 
front. 

A strap for holding the knife handle 
in place can be knotted with two black 
and four white cords, each about fifty 
inches long. At any men’s furnishing 
shop you can have glove snap-fasteners 
attached for about a dime. Rivet the 
center of the strap to the middle piece 
in the top of the sheath. It can then be 
threaded on to the belt in the usual 
manner. 

Knife sheaths made in this manner 
will wear almost as well as those made 
of leather, and there is no danger of the 
When completed, the cord = words’ becoming cut if the sheath is large 
sheath should hold knife enough to hold the knife blade with 


snugly. The narrow stri , wd 
at r 4 top is Stted with plenty of room. The sheath can be 
washed as often as you wish with soap 


glove fastener that holds ; “me 
knife until it is needed and water, and each time it is washed 
the knots will become tighter than ever. 
When finished, the sheath will give 
you excellent service in the woods, and 
in making it you will discover an inter- 
esting way of occupying some of the 
hours that hang heavily on your hands 
in winter. 














To make the knife pocket, another strip is knotted directly 
over the first. This is later attached to the rear piece 


















The pocket is held in place by tying the first and last 
cords of each row to two vertical cords in the backstrip 
Proper shape of the sheath can be assured by slipping knife ¢ 
nto it from time to time as the pocket is being knotted 
FEBRUARY, 1935 


















































Properly cut and cemented, a section of rubber 
inner tube makes an excellent case to protect your 
camera against a rain or an accidental ducking 





EASY TO USE AND HANDY TO CARRY WITH YOU 
After the camera has been slipped into case, fold 
over the rubber and snap on two bands cut from the 
same inner tube. It can then be slipped in a pocket 





GUARD YOUR 


CAMERA 


ON THE TRAIL 


By ALFRED P. LANE 


IE outdoorsman’s camera, 
like the rest of his equip- 
ment, is used tnder every 


possible combination of weather 
conditions. It is subjected to all- 
day hikes in the boiling hot sun 
or at temperatures below freezing, 
and everything in the way of wet- 
ness from the moisture in a damp 
tent at night to a deluge of rain 
and even complete immersion if 
the canoe tips over or the fisher- 
man slips on a mossy rock. 

For the protection of your cam- 
era, excessive heat and moisture 
are most to be guarded against. 
You can get a rifle or shotgun 
completely wet in the rain, or even 
drop it overboard in a lake or 
river, and no harm will come to 
it if you take it apart, dry it, clean 
it and oil it within a reasonable 
length of time. But a thorough 
wetting is quite likely to put any 
camera out of business, at least 
until it has been put back into 
shape by a competent camera re- 
pairman. 

The fact that the film in the 
camera is completely spoiled by 
wetting is of minor importance 
unless you have already taken 
some hard-to-retake pictures on it. 
So, too, is the fact that water may 
stain or loosen the leather cover- 
ing. That spoils the looks of a 
camera, but not its picture-taking 
qualities. Where water gets in its 
real dirty work on a camera is in 
the shutter or on the bellows. The 
shutter of a camera is watchlike 
in construction, with many small, 
delicate parts and tiny springs. 
The water itself will interfere 
with the action of these quick- 
moving parts and the rust it 
causes will put the mechanism 
completely out of commission. 

Water on the bellows softens 
the material to such an extent that 
there is a chance that it will fold 
irregularly if you close the cam- 
era quickly. When that happens, 
the bellows soon develops cracks 
and light leaks. 

The first problem to work out 
in caring for your camera is how 
to carry it and what to carry it 
in. In the days when the postcard- 
size camera was most popular, 
standard practice was to carry the 


instrument in a leather case slung from 
the shoulder with a strap. This is still 
the best method of carrying any cam- 


era larger than 244x4% film size. 

There are three good ways to pack 
small and miniature cameras, the most 
convenient being in the outside pocket 
of the coat. This method is open to 
the objection that unless the coat is a 
heavy mackinaw or of waterproof ma- 
terial, the camera will get wet in a 
downpour. Furthermore, in hot weather 
you won't be wearing a coat. 

Any pocket that is to be used for car- 
rying a camera should first be turned 
inside out and thoroughly cleaned. After 
that, it should not be used to carry any- 
thing but the camera. If you neglect 
this precaution, your pictures will suf- 
fer from the lint and dust that will 
work into the film compartment and to 
the lens surface. Remember that while 
the instrument is light-tight it is neither 
water- nor dust-tight. 

If the camera is of miniature or small 
size, perhaps the best of all ways to 
carry it when you are not wearing a 
coat is in a case fitted with a belt strap 
and attached to your belt as shown in 
the accompanying picture. 





Many an exciting picture has 
been lost by outdoor photog- 
raphers because at the crit- 


ical moment some little thing 





went wrong with the camera 
or film. You can avoid disap- 
pointment by following the 
tested hints given here by an 
He will 


authority. answer 


your queries on receipt of a 





stamped, addressed envelope | 
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How can Movies cost so little? 


...- because Ciné-Kodak Eight uses an entirely 





new type of film which gives you four times as 
many movies per foot. A twenty-five foot roll of 
Ciné-Kodak Eight Film runs as long on the screen 
as 100 feet of any other home movie film. That’s 
the economy. And there is no sacrifice in quality 
—the movies are bright and clear. 


* Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 20 to 30 movie 
scenes—eachaslongas the average scene 
in the news reels—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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Wouldn't you pay a dime 
for a movie of it? 


Your dog freezes... stealthy 
steps...a sudden flush. Your 
gun speaks—then the re- 

trieve. 
records each scene in movies 
for less than 10¢.* 
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Ciné-Kodak Eight 
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Ciné-Kodak Eight is small enough to fit your 
pocket... easy to use asa Brownie. A full-fledged 
movie camera, yet only $34.50. 

If you’re interested in making and showing 
home movies at a fraction of the former cost—see 
the Eight and the movies it makes, at your dealer’s 
today. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y... 
Only Eastman makes the Kodak. 


Cnc Kodak BIGHT 
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For some types of miniature cameras 
it is possible to obtain a carrying case 
so made that a flap, which normally 
covers the lens side of the camera, 
swings open and permits picture taking 
without removing the camera from the 
case. 

Any kind of leather case affords good 
protection against rain if the rain does 
not keep up too long. An all-day down- 
pour, however, will get the leather soak- 
ing wet. 

It is a good idea, therefore, to water- 
proof any leather carrying case. Do 
not use any of the ordinary leatber 
dressings, which may contain turpen- 
tine or some other volatile solvent, the 
fumes of which may have a very bad 
effect on the film in the camera. About 
the safest thing I know of is to apply 
hot melted paraffin wax to the outside 
of the case until it soaks through the 
leather. Allow it to cool and polish it 
with a cloth to remove surplus wax. 

The outdoorsman’s camera also needs 
special protegion against dampness at 
night when in camp and against the 
possibility of complete immersion in 
boating or fishing. 

Aside from the effect on the camera 
itself, it is certain that repeated sudden 
changes in the relative humidity of the 
air can do photographic film no good. 
A good plan is to place the camera in 
a water-tight container at nightfall and 
leave it there till the next morning. 

For complete protection against night 
damp, water in a flooded or leaking 
tent, and even against accidental im- 
mersion while boating or fishing, I have 
devised a simple, easily made water- 
tight container which can be constructed 
from a section of auto inner tube. 

First select a piece of inner tube large 
enough so that the camera, with or 
without its case, can be slipped into it. 
Cut off a portion of the tube a little 
more than two and one half times as 
long as the camera. 

lurn this section inside out and care- 
fully sandpaper about an inch of one 
end all the way round. Turn it right 
side out again and apply a liberal coat- 
ing of rubber cement to the sanded sur- 
face, which is inside one end at this 
stage. Allow the cement to dry until 


If the camera is carried in an ordinary case, 
it's a good idea to waterproof the leather 


it is quite tacky and then clamp one inch 
of the sanded and cemented end together 
between two pieces of board. Be sure 
to apply enough pressure to flatten out 
the curl in the rubber at each end of the 
seam as otherwise there is likely to be 
a pinhole leak at one or both of these 
points. Leave the clamps in place for 
a couple of hours and then test the rub- 
ber sack you have constructed by filling 
it with water. 

Cut two rubber bands about ¥% or 
inch wide from the unused portion 
the tube and your water-tight camer 
container is finished. 

In using the container, slide the cam- 
era to the bottom of the sack. Fold the 
loose end of the sack over and snap one 
of the rubber bands, doubled to pro- 
vide plenty of tension, over it. Then 
tuck under the end, apply the second 
rubber band, and the camera is safe 
against water 

So much for moisture protection. Now 
about temperature. Guard your camera 
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Directions for making waterproof camera case out of section of inner tube 
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against excessive heat. It dries out the 
bellows and the leather gets old before 
its time. Film also deteriorates very 
rapidly at high temperatures. Of course 
it isn’t possible to keep the camera at 
normal temperature at all times but it is 
possible to avoid careless handling which 
will result in “cooking” the instrument. 
For example, avoid leaving it standing 
on a rock in the broiling hot sun. Don’t 
park it near a hot stove in the cabin. 
Cold, in itself, does neither the cam- 
era nor the film any harm, but in very 
cold weather you should wind the film 
key quite slowly. Twisting it quickly 
is likely to generate static electricity 
which, under such conditions, may pro- 


, duce treelike markings on the film. 


If you wear glasses, you know how 
helpless you are from foggy lenses when 
you step into a heated cabin from the 
cold outdoors. Your camera lens goes 
picture-blind in the same way and from 
the same cause under like conditions. 
So, if you hike over to someone’s cabin 
on a cold winter night and immediately 
attempt to take a flash-light picture of 
the bunch sitting around the stove, the 
result will be a complete failure. 


(Comore |p jatt. 


Reliable Exposure Meters 


Question:—How do those expensive 
electric exposure meters work and are they 
reliable and accurate for indoor and out- 
door picture taking? Will they give you 
exactly the right exposure in deep woods, 
for example?>—J. K., Miss. 


Answer:—The batteryless type photo- 
electric exposure meter is fitted with a 
light-sensitive cell which consists of a flat, 
round metal disc which is coated with 
oxides. When light strikes the surface 
of the cell it produces an electric voltage 
between the two surfaces of the disk—just 
how or why nobody really knows—and the 
strength of this electric effect is in pro- 
portion to the strength of the light. They 
are reliable and accurate and will give you 
the correct exposure so long as there is a 
fair amount of daylight left—A. P. L. 





Spray on Lens 
Question:—Does salty spray do any 
harm to a photographic lens?—A. C. R., 
Fla. 


Answer:—The salt spray will do no 
harm to the glass itself but if you leave 
it on, the effect is the same as so much 
dirt or dust and the pictures taken with 
it in this condition will not be as clear 
as if taken with a clean lens. The salt 
spray is harmful to the lens mounting as 
salt water causes corrosion, so clean the 
lens as soon after exposure to salt spray 
as is convenient.—A. P. L. 


Snapping Jumping Fish 
Question:—My camera shutter has 
speeds up to the three hundredth part of 


a second. Is that fast enough to catcl 
fish jumping out of the water?—S. L. A 
17% 
; . 

Answer:—It is not fast enough to stop 
all motion and give an absolutely sharp 
picture. Only a focal plane shutter work- 


ing at a thousandth of a second can d 
that. But you can get fairly good results 
and even quite sharp pictures if you hap- 
pen to catch the fish at the top of th 
jump.—A. P. L. 
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Launching the kite requires long experience. A large wooden 


reel, mounted in the after cockpit is used 


far astern as it would skip, usually 
round seventy-five feet. I remember that 
approximately sixty tuna were caught from 
Catalina that year, mostly by this method. 

Trolling for bluefin will not work today, 
for with the passing of the years they have 
become scarce and wary of bait. It is vir- 
tually impossible to hook leaping tuna 
while trolling directly behind the boat or, 
for that matter, anywhere within the bow 
waves which ripple across the sea as we 
speed forward. The bow waves seem to 
frighten them and send them dashing 
toward the bottom for safety. 

This, of course, explains why we use 
kites in our efforts to match some of those 
old records. It is a fact that some tuna 
send the beam crashing down at 200 pounds, 
although only two exceeding this mark 
have been caught around Catalina, and both 
f these came in years ago by direct troll- 
ng. While use of kites is not new, com- 
paratively few anglers fly them, for a 
variety of reasons, chief of which perhaps 
lies in the fact that they generally are go- 
ng after marlin or broadbill, either of 

hich will take a bait anywhere his fancy 
dictates, no matter whether the boat is 

urning up a heavy wake or idling on a 
elassy sea. However, kites have proved 
eir usefulness in marlin fishing, strikes 
ing secured on a skipping bait when the 
h will not rise to ordinary trolling. Andy 
Martin took the Tuna Club record marlin 
f 405 pounds on a kite in 1932. 

We kite anglers of Southern California 
we many thanks to George Farnsworth, 

ie veteran and widely known boat captain 

f Catalina Island, for originating or adapt- 

g the kite to sport fishing in those waters. 
\s far back at 1910 Farnsworth was flying 
ites over the Pacific and catching fish by 

eans of them. In 1913 he used a kite to 
take the first broadbill on rod and reel at 
Catalina, and in recent years few bluefin 
tuna in Catalina waters have been caught 

any other manner. Very definite meth- 
ds not only of kite construction, but also 
of hooking the bait and tying the fish and 
ite lines, have come into vogue. There 
are a few variations which individuals think 

ake for efficiency and economy, but in the 
main they follow the same ideas. 
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Flying Kites to Catch Big Fish 


(Continued from page 15) 








Most of us use flying 
fish for bait. They do not 
actually fly, although they 


rather skip across the wa- 
ter, sometimes for dis- 
tances of 500 feet, using 
the lower part of their 
tails to propel themselves 
into the air, and their 
wings to sail in the man- 
ner of a glider. I have 
seen tuna arise from no- 
where in a swirl of spray, 
strike a flying fish down 
at the moment it touched 


with the quarry in a split 
second. 


anglers lace a heavy line 
back and forth through 
the body to hold it intact 
if a strike misses the 
hook. I use two hooks, 


other about two inches in 


for the kite line front of and below the 


tail. Both are attached 
to a wire leader varying 
in length from six to fif- 
teen feet. Unless some method of holding 
the bait together is employed, it will be no 


appear to do_ so, _ but | 


the water, and disappear | 


Two methods are em- | 
ployed to attach the hook | 
or hooks to the bait. Some | 


one through the head, the | 


good for a second strike. The leader, passed | 


through the body to the rear hook, serves 
this purpose. Bait should skip naturally, 
as though alive. 
lace my bait except to sew the eyes to pre- 
vent their popping out from pressure of the 
water, which would result in a whirling 
motion. 


MATES of three sizes are in general use. 
Those commonly seen are square, 
measuring twenty-four, thirty-two, or thir- 
ty-six inches on each side. Occasionally an 
angler carries one or two as small as eigh- 


For this reason I never | 


4 | 
teen inches, ready to send aloft in case he | 


runs into a gale. Most of them are made of 
red silk. These are easily constructed by 
crossing and fastening two notched spruce 
sticks one-eighth by three-eighths inch at 
the junction. An envelope is sewed into 
each corner of the silk. One end of the stick 
slips into each envelope. This makes for 
greater strength. Many are flown with a 
bellyband, an arrangement of strong line 
coming out through a hole punched in the 
silk where the sticks cross and tied to 
strings leading to the upper corners. By 
adjusting the relative lengths of the thre« 
lines I can easily govern the angle at which 
the kite flies. This, coupled with the length 
of kite line played out, again determines th« 
altitude, which must depend upon the 
weight of the bait and the velocity of the 
wind. 

There are two generally used methods of 
flying the kite. In one, a single line is run 
out from the boat, the kite being tied di- 
rectly to the fish line by a string which 
breaks easily. This necessitates jockeying 
the boat, possibly during a hot fight, to save 
the kite. 

I have a simple arrangement illustrative 
of the second system, the idea given me by 
Farnsworth, which not only keeps the kite 
and line safely out of the way, but also per- 
mits me to maneuver the boat almost in a 
complete circle while endeavoring to bring 
the tuna to gaff. At the foot of the mast, 
clamped solidly to the base, is a large 
wooden reel. The kite line, which has no 

(Continued on page 45) 






































TRACE MARK BEG. U.6. Pat. Orr, 


What a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein 
prices were never lower, no, not even in 
1932 when all prices touched bottom. 
During the past year these Jackets were 
purchased by thousands, yes, hundreds of 
thousands at higher prices. Think of ita 
seven dollar Buck Skein for five dollars 
and fifty cents! Yet nota stitch changed 
—the same old Buck Skein. 


100% WATERPROOF 


You could play a fire-hose on my improved Buck 
Skein and though the force of water would knock 
you over, nota drop could seepthrough. This pro- 
cess, developed exclusively for me by Du Poat, will 
keep you bone dry in the worst storm. 
Whéther Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in 
the fierce gales of the Antartic, or whether you wear 
Buck Skein to huntin, fish in, or as a general utility 
jacket, whether it be water, wind, or freezing cold— 
the natural heat of your body is locked in and the 
weather is shut out. 
Buck Skein is as soft and velvety as a downy 
suede. It’s light weight and superb tailoring allow 
lenty of body freedom. And it wears—it wears 
ike saddle leather. And washes beautifully. 
The soft fleece inner-lining adds its warm com- 
fort. Slashed re-inforced pockets are cut deep and 
extra big; “Cossack” self-bottom, as illustrated, 
with Slide fastener; or you can save money by buy- 
ing the Buttoned Jacket. My new shade “Honey 
brown” is a deep tobacco brown that doesn’t show 
dirteasily. It's a honey. 
GO TO YOUR DEALER and see these amazing 
values. Go now. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
then mail the coupon, enclosed your check or 
money order, and I'll send you your Buck Skeins 
quick—and prepay carrying charges. You will be 
crazy about pes Buck Skeins, but if not I'll refund 
your money. Yours Truly, 


Duo’ Slss, OE 


\% LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D 2, New York City 
See that I get my new Buck Skein Jacket in 
the style checked: 

Jacket pictured above with Slide $5.50 [1 
The same Jacket with Buttons $5.00 () 
Give chest size........................+ 

Here’s my check [) or money order [ 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 





The Beginner's Trout Outfit 






















AREFUL attention should be given 
to the selection of the first outfit. 
Naturally, the average man does 
not care to invest any more than 1s 
absolutely necessary until he tries out the 
game, but the purchase of a really cheap 
outfit should be avoided. I have kept this 
in mind while preparing this article and 
I feel sure that the advice given will be 
very acceptable to any one contemplating 
the purchase of his first fly-fishing outfit. 

At the present time one may obtain a 
usable split-bamboo rod for as little as 
$10. By investing $5 additional, a rod 
with fair action and excellent finish is 
readily obtainable at any reputable tackle 
store. Of course you should not expect 
too much from rods in this price range. 
They will not remain straight for any 
length of time and the ferrules loosen 
quickly. However, they should give you 
from two to three years’ satisfactory serv- 
ice and I have known of instances where 
they have given good service for ten years 





or more 

The rod should range from 8 to 9 ft. in 
length and from 4 to 5% oz. in weight. 
If you intend fishing streams of small 
size, an &-ft. rod will be best, but if you 
expect to fish large streams or ponds, a 
9-ft. rod would be advisable 

When buying a rod of the low-price 
range, select one with medium stiff action. 
The action should carry down to the grasp 
but the butt should not be too limber; 
in fact, it should give but slightly in the 
cast. Have the salesman put a line on 
the rod and then pull against it to deter- 


mine whether the arch is good. This 
should be as near perfect as possible to 
insure good performance. A _ well-made 


rod should have the same drop from butt 
to tip, no matter in what position it is 
held. Hold the rod horizontally on a 
level with the eye and turn it completely 
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When a rod is bought 
it should be held at 
eye level as shown, 
and turned around to 
make certain that no 
matter how held it 
will have the same 
drop from butt to tip 


Dry flies ought to 
be kept in boxes that 
will not crush them. 
The beginner can use 
old tin boxes instead 
of the rather costly 
container shown here 





Photos +t rapher at Abercrombie & 
New York 
around. If the drop stays the same 


throughout this procedure, you may feel 
sure that the construction is okeh. Extra- 
stiff, low-priced rods are inclined to have 
too much heft in the butt and middle 
joints with most of the action in the tip. 
A rod of this type feels like a bean pole, 
does not handle a cast nicely, is very tir- 
ing to use, and the tips go to pieces 
quickly. 

Steel snake guides of rather large 
size are necessary. So is an agate 
or hardened steel tiptop. Agate first 
guides are a slight advantage but one 
can get along very nicely without 
them. But avoid getting a rod with 
guides that are ridiculously small. 
Most manufacturers today have. rec- 
ognized the advantage of over-sized 
guides, but some still use the small 
ones and these should be avoided. 

The line is highly important and 
here I hesitate to recommend any- 
thing but the best. Good tapered 
lines range from $6 to $10 each, the 
best running from $7.50 up. Cheaper 
tapered lines may be purchased for as 
low as $3. The difference between the 
best and the cheapest is very great. 
The average cheap line does not cast 






well, and it goes to pieces in a_ short 
time. A good level line will cost less than 
a cheap tapered line and is to be recom- 
mended if one wishes to keep the cost 
of his equipment down to the lowest pos- 
sible figure. 

This raises a question about the rela- 
tive merits of tapered and level lines. 
Personally I prefer the tapered. More 
delicate casts with less effort may be 
made with them and they make a 
smoother connection where the line joins 
the leader. Slight graduation in the taper 
all the way from the heavy part of the 
line to the fly end of the leader is essen- 
tial for good execution. An abrupt break 
in a taper will cause plenty of trouble in 
casting. If you do get a level line be 
sure that your leaders are tied with heavy 
gut at the line end; otherwise it will be 
difficult to straighten out your cast. 

For best results the line should fit the 
rod perfectly. It should have sufficient 
weight to bring out the action of the rod 
without being so heavy that it over- 


weights the action. There is only one 
positive way accurately to fit a line to a 
rod. That is by actual test. However, 


there is a general rule which works out 
fairly well. 

For a 7% to 8-ft. medium-stiff to stiff 
rod, use H.E.H. tapered line or F. level 
line. For an 8% to 9-ft. medium-stiff to 
stiff rod use H.D.H. tapered line or E, 
level line. 

This is for use with leaders not over 
9 ft. in length. When using leaders rang- 
ing from 12 to 18 ft., then a line one size 
larger than given is to be recommended. 
In some cases anglers using leaders 15 to 
18 ft. long use an H.C.H. line for an 8-ft. 
rod of the medium-stiff class. 

It may be necessary to shorten the taper 
on some lines in order to cast well. This 
is especially true if one uses a short cast 
and has a line of very long taper. A taper 
of 6 to 8 ft. is plenty long enough for 
practical use. When shortening a taper, 
do so an inch or two at a time. Once 
cut off you cannot put it back, so do it 





The reel at the left will give long service 
and costs only a third as much as the other 
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Poor line is never cheap. One of its worst 
faults is gumming, as shown in the picture 


A can of line grease is essential if you 
wish to fish with dry flies. Put on the 
line sparingly, it will aid in keeping it 
afloat, and a floating line is much easier 
to handle than one which sinks.. The act 
of putting on the grease also cleans dirt 
and grit from the line and so increases 
its length of life. The average can of 
line grease costs about 50c. 

The fly reel is single action—that is, the 
spool makes one complete revolution 
while the handle is turned around once. 
If there is any article of the fly fisher’s 
outfit on which one may economize it is 
the reel. Many anglers do not use it ex- 
cept to hold the line. Reels of the skele- 
ton type may be purchased for as low as 
S0c each. Fairly good ones come from 
$1.75 up. For $4 you may obtain ex- 
cellent imitations of the English reels, 
and these are as good as any one needs. 
One thing is necessary—the reel must be 
large enough to hold your line comfort- 
ably. When you buy the outfit, have the 
salesman put the line on the reel for you, 
and do not accept it unless it fits easily 
without jamming. When you are reeling 
in on the stream, the line is not guided 
carefully. The reel must be large enough 
to allow for the uneven winding. 

The approved weight of a fly reel is set 
at one and a half times the weight of the 
rod. This is correct for perfect balance, 
but I think the point is stressed more 
than it should be. On the short rods, 
ranging from 7'%4 to 8 ft., one does not 
need to worry much, as the average reel 
which holds a suitable line will come 
near enough to be satisfactory. If you 
wish to check up the balance, put the line 
on the reel, attach it to the rod, and 
balance the rod on your finger. If the 
balance comes anywhere from the top of 
the cork grasp to 5 in. above it, then the 
reel may be considered suitable. 

At least three dry-fly and three wet-fly 
leaders should be purchased at the start. 
It will be good to begin with 714-ft. dry- 
fly and 6-ft. wet-fly. In the dry fly get 
three weights—1X, 2X and 3X. The 1X 
will serve in all waters that are fast to 
medium flow, the 2X in waters slightly 
broken, and the 3 for clear and rather 
slow-moving water. Wet-fly leaders of 
medium-fine weight will serve to start. A 
few leader ends are necessary. Get them 
in 16-in. lengths in weights from 1X to 
3X. The ends of your leaders are the first 
to wear out and by adding a length of 
gut when this happens you prolong their 
usefulness. Good leaders in the 7%4-ft. 
length may be obtained for 45c each and 
excellent ones for 80c each. The best of 
wet-fly leaders in 6-ft. lengths cost around 
45c each and the leader ends will vary 
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from 65c to $1 a dozen. 

I do not believe that the color of the 
leaders makes as much difference in their 
effectiveness as some are inclined to be- 
lieve. I use both mist and brown and find | 
them satisfactory. Silkworm gut leaders 
will be found best for fly fishing and the 
prices mentioned are for leaders made of 
this material. 

A leader case is important. A soak box 
may be obtained for 45c or thereabouts. 
Anything will do but be sure that the 
box has flanged edges. If the edges are 
sharp you are likely to cut your leaders 
on them. Make a solution of 1 part 
glycerine to 4 parts water, adding a bit 
of baking soda. Soak the leader pads in 
this and keep soaked at all times. Leaders 
not in use should be kept in a cool, dark 
place; otherwise they deteriorate quickly. 

Dry flies should be eyed. Good dry 
flies have stiff, glossy hackles which stand 
out from the hook. Avoid those which 
look matted and which slant backward; 
they will not float well. The best dry 
flies cost in the neighborhood of $3 dozen 
but fair flies may be purchased at $2 a 
dozen. There are many patterns, and as 
times goes on you will learn what ones 
are best for your particular needs. For 
a start the following small assortment 
will do very well: 

Fan Wing Royal Coachman, sizes 10 
and 12; Ginger or Light Cahill, sizes 12 
and 14; Quill Gordon, sizes 12 and 14; 
Cahill, gold body, sizes 12 and 14; Dark 
Cahill, sizes 12 and 14; Brown Bivisible, | 
sizes 10, 12, and 14; Grey Bivisible, sizes | 
10, 12, and 14; Brown and Ginger spiders, | 
gold body, size 14; Adams, 10, 12, 14; and | 
Tango Triumphant, 12, 14. 


west wet flies come snelled. While 
1 they are all right and handy to use, 
they do not last well; the gut snells go 
bad where they are joined to the fly. 
Many anglers are turning to eyed wet 
flies as they may be kept indefinitely | 
when not used and take up little space | 
when carrying. If you use the eyed flies 
you must make up some 41%4-in. tippets 
from your leader ends and attach them to 
the loops on your wet fly leaders. If you 
do this it makes it easy when you wish 
to tie on the flies. A gut tippet is tied 
with one end looped and the other end 
open, the same as a dry-fly leader. The 
loop is looped through the leader loop and 
the eye fly is tied directly to the open 
leader end. The following selection of 
patterns will be found quite satisfactory: 

Populated Sections—Royal Coachman, 
8, 10, 12; Cahill, dark, 10, 12; Cahill, 
light, 10, 12; Quill Gordon, 10, 12, 14; G. | 
R. Hares Ear, 10, 12, 14; Ginger Quill, | 
10, 12; Blue Quill, 10, 12; and Wickhams | 
Fancy. 

Wilderness, natives—Parmachenee 
Belle, 6, 8, 10: Silver Doctor, 6, 8 10: 
Hawthorne, 8, 10, 12; Montreal, 8, 10, 12; 
Professor, 6, 8, 10. 

Of course there are many other ex- 
cellent patterns, but if you wish to keep 
this item down you will find that you can 
fare very well with those given in these 
lists. Sparsely tied wet flies are usually 
most effective and may be purchased at 
prices ranging from $1.30 to $2 a dozen. 

Your outfit should also contain a few 
bucktails. Sizes 6 and 8 are most useful, 
and the best combination for all-around 
use are brown and white and black and 
white, both with silver bodies and jungle- 
cock eyes. 

The container for the dry flies should 
be deep enough so that the flies are not 
crushed. There are a number of cheap 
boxes on the market today, some all cellu- | 
loid and some tin with celluloid tops. To- | 
bacco and typewriter ribbon boxes will serve. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Caught with 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’) 


A Great Name 
in Tackle 


No wonder he smiles. Alfred Marshall of Newcastle, 
Indiana, makes a 100% Pfiueger catch. 43-lb. 3-ounce 
Muskie caught with Pflueger SUPREME Reel — 
Pflueger JOINTED PAL-O-MINE Minnow and 
Pflueger NONPAREIL Line—at Long Lake, Wis. 


Pflueger 
SUPREME 
$25.00 


Level wind. Anti- 
back-lash. Among 
all fishermen, the 
Supreme Reelranks 
first in lightness, 
strength, smooth- 
ness, dependability. 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 
$10.00 


Jeweled. Level 

wind. Anti-back- 

lash. Polished Dia- 

molite on highly 

ornamented nickel 
iver. 


Pflueger 
No. 1893—60 yd. 
$5.50 
No. 1894—80 yd. 
$6.50 
Quality at low cost. 


Level wind. Anti- 
back-lash. 


APO 
No. 1985 — 100 yd. 
No. 1988 — 250 yd. 
No. 1989 —300 yd. 
12.00 
Internal Star Wheel 


Drag. Optional 
FREE Spool. 


Pflueger R 
No. 1419%—400yd. 
$32.50 
No. 1420'5—500yd. 
$39.00 
ForSalt Water Fish- 
ing. Internal Star 
Wheel Drag. FREE 


Spool. Perma-Mesh 
Gears. 








New Pocket Catalog Free! 







THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 
COMPANY 
Dept. OL2, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, President 
eee - ssa eee owe mame 
iRAéA E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL2, Akron, O. 


=== Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 155. 
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Americas Most 
Popular Lure 
at 


al 





These small 
mouths taken 
at Bishop's 
Lake, by J. E. 
Lescelius on his 










Leneth 44" 
Weight % vs 














No. 700 | 
Price $1.00 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


The greatest all around lure for all came fish —insalt waterand 


Fresh! True-to-nature in looks and actions, it accurately 
resemble live pike minnow wiegting along with a natural 
swimming movement! It's imitated plenty but never 
equalled! So if you, too, want to 


catch more and bigger fish, take along 
the Famous Pikie Minnow and other 
Creek Chub Creations, including a 
new line of flies that are proven big 
Fish getter 









1¢ your dealer or direct! 


Send For New Free Bait Book! 
CREEK CHUB BAIT Co. 
122 Randolph St. Garrett, b 


. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CCK CHUB BAITS 
MORE FISH 














Sakepeare \i 
Criterion 


* P 
_ 


What alee! for’ 5° 


Smooth—Silent—Swift—Free Running for 





Dad—and just a slight delicately adjusted | 


brake for Junior ... With a 14 Ib. test 


Wexford Silk Line, it is simply perfect | 


. - Junior caught a couple of good bass 
en a Shakespeare Swimming Mouse after 
Dad had tried several other baits. 


eee SPECIAL OFFER 


“One Drop”’ Oiler —- 
Jewelers Screwdriver 12 
80 pe. Fishing Guide Catalog FREE 
All for 20c postpaid. Write today 


Stahetheare Company 


420 Pitcher St... KALAMAZOO, MICH. | literally, I'm sure. 
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Ray’s Daybook 
of Angling 


ORTUNATE 

fellows who 

can take a va- 
cation at this time 
of year should not 
overlook the 
bilities of 
fishing. 


possti- 
Florida 
Besides the 
excellent bass fish- 
ing in inland wa- 
ters, there are the 
gamey sea acrobats 
to be considered. 

Tarpon fishing is not very good dur- 
ing February, although occasional speci- 
mens are taken. In March the fishing 
picks up a bit, depending on _ the 
weather. 

As a rule Grouper Channel and Toms 
Harbor are the best places for the early- 
season fishing. Later on, during the best 
of the fishing, the channels of Bahia 
Honda stand out from the other: places 
for yielding splendid sport. A most fa- 
vorable time for fishing is the end of an 
easterly blow, especially when there is 
immediate prospects of a northwester. 

Specifications for a good tarpon rod 
would be: tip length, 5% ft., weight 12 
to 14 oz., butt length, 20 in. A reel which 
will hold 250 to 300 yds. is necessary and 
24-thread twisted linen line will be about 
right, although many anglers prefer 27 
to 30 thread. Of course if one uses a 
lighter rod than the one mentioned, a 
lighter line may be used. 

Get piano wire, size 9 or 10, and make 
your own leaders, say about 7 or 8 ft. 
long. Always attach to line with a 
swivel. The leader should always be re- 
moved from the line when you have 
finished fishing. Otherwise the wire, which 
rusts easily, will rot the line and cause 
weak spots. The regulation hooks sold 
by tackle outfitters will be okeh; and 
whatever you do, don’t forget to buy a 
fishing belt. It is a necessary part of 
the equipment. 

While February is not so good for 
tarpon, it is one of the best months for 
sailfish. These exceptional fighters are 
taken all along the coast and at the edge 
of the Gulf Stream as far north as Cape 
Canaveral. 

Specifications for a sailfish rod will run 
about as follows: tip length, 62 in, 
weight 6 to 8 oz., butt length, 14 in. 15- 
thread line makes a good all-around 
strength and a reel holding from 200 to 
300 yards is necessary. No. 8 wire is 
preferable for leaders and a 9/0 hook is 
a good size. When using whole balao 
for bait, two hooks are needed. The hook 


attached to the line should be smaller 
than the other hook, about 8/0. This 
smaller hook should be forced through 


the head of the bait and the larger hook 
through the belly. A large plug without 
hooks is often used to attract sailfish to 
the bait. It is dragged from the stern of 
the boat at about 20 ft. distance. 

When the wind is in the 

Wise fishermen go not forth. 

Vhen the wind is in the 

It is said that fish bite the least. 

When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth. 

When the wind is in the west, 

That is when fish bite the best. 

I wonder how much truth there is in 
this old adage? Not enough to follow 
True, an east wind 


north, 


cast 





is usually a stormy wind and so is not 
favorable for man to go a-fishing. But 
surely fish would not notice the wetness 
of the air above. Only the darkness would 
affect them. Many times my best catches 
have been on an east wind. 

A north wind in spring and fall will 
no doubt slow up the fishing because it 
brings excessively cold weather which 
lowers the temperature of the water and 
numbs the fingers so that you can’t fish 
as you should. But in summer a north 
wind is often the medium which breaks 
up a hot, sultry spell—weather which has 
deadened the activity of both man and 
fish. At such times the north wind brings 
new life to everything. In my own ex- 
perience I prefer fishing during a cool 
northwester to any other time. 

The contrary effect of the south wind to 
the north wind is known to all. It creates 
welcome warm spells with resulting good 
fishing in the early and late seasons, and 
often causes blistering hot weather and 
poor fishing during the summer. 

The west wind is a good wind, no doubt 
about that, but sometimes it can be either 
very hot or very cold. But it usually 
brings clear skies and sparkling air and 
always I find that fish respond to condi- 
tions of this kind. 

But no matter which way the wind 
blows don’t let it affect your desire to go 
or not to go fishing. 


- QUERIES > 


License While Traveling 


Question :—In traveling through states, do you 
need a license for fishing in every state, if you 
only stop a day or so while passing through? 
A.D. Jr., Calif. 


Answer:—Whether you stop to fish for half 
an hour or stay a week, a fishing license 1s re- 
quired in practically every state. Some states 
have county requirements which add to the dif 
ficulty A nonresident license would of course 
be necessary and, while some states have short 
term licenses at a moderate price, most of them 
require the season license no matter how short 
the time you wish to use it. It will be neces 
sary to call at the license bureau or at places 
issuing licenses in each state you visit in order 
to ascertain their requirements.—R.B 


Channel-Bass Fishing 


Question :—I had the pleasure of reading your 
recent article on channel-bass fishing off the North 
Carolina coast. The result is that I am con 
templating a trip to that location to try some 
salt-water fishing. Will you be kind et 
advise me a good place to go? Also the px 


cost J.E.D., Pa. 





Answer :—One of the best places for channel 


bass off the North Carolina coast is the island 
of Ocracoke. This is reached via Atlantic, N. ¢ 
At the time we were there last, two years ago, 


the charge on the boat to the island was $3 each 


way The garage charge at Atlantic, if you 
travel by car, is about 50 cents a day 

At the island, the guide charge is $6 a day 
f me or $9 a day for either two or thre« 
This covers boat and bait for inlet fishing, and 
car and bait for surf fishing. The hotel charg 


is around $3 a day. 

There ate good guides on the island and there 
are plenty of fish. Of course weather conditions 
are always a hazard and something beyond con 
trol When you go for only a few day$ you al 
ways run the chance of finding weather conditions 
untavorable, in which case your trip as far as 
the fishing goes becomes a total failure Should 
weather conditions be favorable, your chances 
of a good fishing trip are as good as you can find 
anywhere along the Atlantic coast .B 


Tournament Casting 


Question:—We are all interested in tourna- 
ment casting but are at a loss to know how to 
proceed As a subscriber I am writing you to 
find out how to go about it.—R.F.P., Mass. 
some information 


Answer:—I am _ enclosing 


which will give you a start. For full details 
write to Edwin F. Sutter, 1853 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill, for a copy of the N.A.S.A¢ 

(National Assn. of Scientific Angling Clubs) 


rule book. Enclose 10c for each copy you wish 


to procure This book covers the total set-up 
of tournament casting.—R.B. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 































Flying Kites 


(Continued from page 41) 





out through a rod tip, cemented solidly in 
place, thence to the kite. About 100 feet 
from the kite I tie a piece of heavy cotton 
thread about six inches long, at the lower 


; 


end of which I fasten an agate ring. The | 


fish line runs from the rod through the 
agate to the bait. A good jerk severs the 
cotton string. 


virture other than withstanding constant | 
use, runs from the reel up the mast and | 





With the lines so rigged, I can turn the | 


‘ boat in any direction to the point of actually 
{ fouling the line with the mast and yet keep 
the kite flying across the wind. If I miss 
a fish, I quickly come about without dis- 
turbing the kite, and make another try 
across their path. This arrangement is 
very flexible since, to adjust the distance 
between the agate and the bait as winds in- 
crease or die down and thus keep the bait 
skipping, I need only reel the fish line in 
or out. 

I suppose we look silly to visitors who 
see us bouncing around the Pacific with a 
kite flying off to one side of the boat, but 
there’s a very good reason, and here is one 
case where theory jibes with fact. Bluefin 
school on the surface. They are skittish of 
bow waves. Ergo, we must surprise them. 
We either skip the bait naturally over the 
sea from an angle permitting surprise, or 
we do not catch tuna. If they are surfac- 
ing and enjoying themselves, you may have 
time to maneuver the boat so as to skip 
the bait through the school. Again, they 
may be rushing small schools of bait, feed- 
ing ravenously now in one spot, a few 
seconds later in another. Here I have 
found I usually have only one chance to 
draw the bait over the bait patch. A tuna 
snags the bait and the fight is on, or he 
doesn’t. There’s no logic in this business 
F but it does tend to develop fast thinking 

and intelligent guessing. 
i Under many conditions the bait skips 
‘ along some thirty feet aft and seventy-five 
feet to port or starboard. In extreme 
cases of high wind, the kite actually flies 
dead ahead. Queer things sometimes hap- 


Se ee OE he pe] ODES RE pen ces 


ag PP 


pen. I have had strikes while the wind | 


was blowing the bait seventy-five feet 
directly in front of the boat, but never 
: caught anything in that position. Again, 
: the bait was bouncing along in a light wind 
well astern when a bonita shark rushed 
up from underneath. He missed, flew into 
the air, turned a somersault and fell on the 
bait, foul-hooking himself through the side 
of the head. I took him to save the hook, 


but my only reward for witnessing his 
savage threshing was lost time and pa- 
tience. Fortunately, we kept the kite; that 
square of silk is worth a dozen sharks any 
day, and it may bring in a bluefin, which I 
& would not trade for all the sharks in the sea. 


“ 
M 


SELL 447,000 DUCK STAMPS 
EARLY half a million dollars for 


4 “N waterfowl conservation was paid into 
Federal revenue channels by purchasers of 
duck-hunting stamps for the open season 
of 1934-35, it has been announced by the 
sureau of Biological Survey, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Up to November 
26, hunters and others had _ purchased 
447,036 of these stamps at $1 each. 
Minnesota led in numbers of stamps sold, 
with a total of 40,000. Wisconsin was sec- 


ond with 35,341 sales, and Illinois third 


with 30,311. 


Bureau officials say, that even during the | 


closed hunting seasons the stamps would 
be available for purchase by those inter- 
ested in advancing the cause of refuge 
establishment. The stamps are required on 
——— of all waterfowl hunters over the 
age of 16. 
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NEW FLY RODS 9) 2%. 
By Paul H. Young is winter 


Designed for perfect dry fly work, at 
prices offering exceptional values. 


PROSPERITY The most rod for your 





NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


money. Tonkin bamboo. will add enjoyment to 
FLY ROD Perfect balance. Deep your winter jaunts ia 
shouldered ferrules. Garnix butt guides. the open spaces. Every 
Weights and lengths to suit your personal | pair perfectly matched for 
needs. Only $10.50, with extra tip, bag and ‘iade yt ye 
tip protector. men—used by 90% of the 
THE ACE Brown toned Tonkin bamboo. experts and champions, as 


well as the Byrd Expe- 


Tournament type ferrules, wal- 
dition. Models for tour- 











nut, secrewlocking reel seat. ~ae h amie ‘ 
Complete with aluminum case, $22 A verin —. jumping, 
rod you'll be proud to use, i, and slalom. 
Free booklet 
New, 132 Page Catalog HOW TO SKI 


will help you learn. 


_ NORTHLAND SKI MFG. Co. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
WORLD'S LARGEST SK1 MANUFACTURERS 


Full descriptions of thousands of articles for sports- 


men. Valuable pointers 

for anglers. Mailed  #4uU2£ Ff. VouNnve 
promptly. Enclose 10c. 

8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








Get This 





Croppies 
Sun 
Fish 





A novel departure— . .. obtainable ebe I N v1 35 

Sa eore aa pay = with : We ew 
now m suc growing avor. Pa e 
water-action wings. g 

jSconinen netsh © ake pi | Fishing Book end COLOr Catalog 


~ which is 











Many new features 


OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
Lorge and this valuable fly tackle encyclopedia—rich 
_— color plates of all standard pattern flies and 
countless lifelike novelties for ALL pan and 
game fish. Helpful hints — everything. Get it. It’s the F R E E 
sport-seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth for you get your 
25c back twice because we give youcredit slip good for25c Costs 
on your first order from catalog and send your Fly free. 25c¢ 


“Moviegram” Fly Casting Lessons 


Only quick, easy, certain method 
of self-teaching. Shows how; a On Request 


[Best t of Al I voids mistakes. Thousands of delighted beginners 















All Trout and Solmon 


“All Fresh-W ater Game 
Fish Take the Fly!” 












say “Better than personal teaching.” 





















Ount to coupon 


ns and Nym-Fly y FREE erink goods 


ee eet EXCLUSIVE“No-Twist”T 
o-Twist”’Trans- 
N Fly Reel fer Boxing for Weber Fly Lines. 
ewestimprover JT evel lines, $1.60 to $4. Tap- 































ments $3.00 ered, $8.25 Goose game yo mee 
ae 9.00. stained or dyed but 
BPD to $9.00 y cured. Positively no <4 
ly ’ sheen or reflection. So 
Whiskers F a ad 
» 3blends, Brown, 
“exerpopper Merge and 2-Tone s 


Newest “cork- 
boggan” high- 
riding skipper. 
Hook fully ex- 
posed yet weed- 
less. Exception- 
al pick-up. Red, 

Wh., Yel., 


—all tests and lengths. Exam- 
ple, Trout, 6 ft., any test—50c. 


(Webavs Newest Lifelike Nature Lures] ai 
wil 


ey 


Dobsonakle, 50c Makes it 


Newest H.O.B. Streamer Fly Takes ie 
Deadly knock-out. Mae and | re The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY — 


Sally in one. Feathery : . 
fan-dancing tails stay Box 3530, Stevens Point, Wis. 


wide-forked and | [_] 25¢ is enclosed for Catalog. You are to cred- 
body-flufied in wa- it this to me toward any future purchase, 
ter. An enticer and | and send Weber’s Compliment Fly free. | 
sure hooker that 

has everything. 12 or 
patterns, Sizes: 2, 








Dragon- 
_~ 


65c; 2 and 4, 


50c; 8, 35. jug 


Stoneakle, 50c 


ii 


jaa 


4, 6, 8, 35c each. | CJ a for which send Catalog Free, | 
3 for $1.00. 


also Free Fly, and goods as follows: 











Sampler Packets 

in Lusteroid Tubes 
6 newest Nymphs and Creep- 
ers, selected. $1.20 val., $1. 
12 ass’td. Wet Flies, $1.50 


value, $1. 









’ = IE = <<. ajcancidissliienpadaiseaipeii aa aaipandanaiitetnits tain lilads 
15 asst’d. Spent- a 
wing Dry Flies, Eyed Fly Box | | 
$2.50 value, $2. Niftiest. 5 to 8 doz. i incpnactintsnininmeisennaantntngin 
15 ass’td capacity. Transpar- 
Engl br ent partitions. Dry- | TI, cust teeeaweuil | 
style. Dry - pad. Strong 20- 0 


g. aluminum. 6 x Alsosend Moviegram Fly Casting Instructions. 
3¥q x 144", $1.50. a ——— —— a Guus amp aul 


“Buy American—or American Labor Cannot Buy” 


Flies as iitustraned, 
$2.50 value, $2. 
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62 HOURS 
of BATTLE with a 
792-Ib. TUNA 


° that was a Nova 
Scotia test for Thomas 
M. Howell's line—a 36- 
thread Ashaway Original 
Cuttyhunk—actually less 
than 1/16 inch in di- 
Week later, us- 
ng another 36-thread 
Original Cuttyhunk, Mr. 
Howell brought in the 
two larger tuna shown 
above—956 Ibs. and 830 
Ibs 

Through two August days and a half that giant 792- 
Ib. bluc-fin fought Howell, his companion, his fishing 
captain and his launchman, the four men taking turns. 
Zigzacged. Circled. Raced. Sounded. Sulked. Covered 
200 miles of heaving North Atlantic waters. That’s EN- 
DURANCE—in fish, fishermen and LINE. And Mr. 
Howell’s next taking his 830-lb. and 956-lb. tunas 
proves it was no fluke. 

For any salt-water fishing use this dependable Asha- 
way hand-laid line of best Irish linen Guaranteed wet- 
test strength 3 Ibs. to each thread. All sizes, 6 thread 
to 72 thread, and all lengths 

ASHAWAY FRESH-WATER LINES 
Soon, when the ice goes out, and 
you're once again out after big, 
fast, acrobatic landlocks or trout 
—or West Coast steelheads, 
rainbows you'll get superb 
cas Ashaway 
Crandall’s ‘American Finish 
y sater, for bait- 
ting oa trolling—the 
yo 1 away Extre Strength. At 
good tackle ores 

Get this new Folder Free 

1935 Ashaway Fishing 

Line Catalog Folder now 

printing. Write today. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 506, Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quicker crops More 
money for you! Enormous new de- 
mand Illustrated book free. 
Write today! 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
$46 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, Ont}, 


EARN upto *25A WEEK O7 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outpoor LIFE 











“4 
at work or play..--; 
Work becomes a pleasure; play becomes 

a frolic when you wear an 5. 5. 5. Sus- 
pensory! Patented features add greatly 
to genuine comfort. Does away : 
with irritating, bothersome leg 
straps. No bands to chafe and ia 
_ bind. Washeslike a handkerchief; 
wears long. Scientifically designed to assure 
perfect satisfaction. Three styles at $1, $1.35, 
$1.50. Higher prices include two detachable 
sacks. Send stamp Now for FREE booklet. 
Style illustrated is $1.50 . 
MEYERS MEG. CO., 816 Myrtle Ave. Watertown, N.Y. 
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Chumming for Bones 


(Continued from page 31) 


playmate of that bonefishing expedition. 

Recently, while visiting the Bahamas, I 
was again tempted, and fell. No sooner 
had our boat docked than a tall, lanky 
Negro boy, whose name I afterward 
learned was Isiah, ran alongside in a grace- 
ful little dory. “Does you want to go 
chummin’ for bones, Mistah?” he politely 
queried. “Not while the + pete a bitting, 
and we can get outside,” I replied. I found 
that both Isiah and his loader Cephias 
were charter members of the local Baptist 
church, and noted bonefish guides. It was 
Isiah’s broad smile and white teeth, how- 
ever, rather than any fancied reputation, 
that won my heart. I promised him that 
on the first wharf-bound day I would ac- 
company him. 

In passing I may say that Bimini Bay 
and its environs supply several hundred 
square miles of the best bonefish territory 
in the world. Three days later a norther 
blew in, and when our skipper decided that 
it was too windy to troll in the Gulf 
Stream I asked the cook to put up a lunch 
for me while I unearthed Isiah. 

North Bimini is sausage-shaped, with 
Alice Town near the southern extremity 
and Bailey Town to the north. I had ex- 
pected to find Isiah in Alice Town, but 
apparently the farther I walked the farther 
away he lived. I was in slippers, and 
there was much loose sand and many small 
stones. Past the hotel and the radio sta- 
tion znd the smithy I shuffled; past the lit- 
tle boxlike stores with their knots of polite 
but leisurely colored customers, the rum 
fleet, and the liquor storehouses, and still 
no Isiah. One coal-black adolescent tailed 
me for a few blocks, striving to carry on a 
somewhat limpy, unilateral conversation, 
but finally abruptly deserted me when I 
laughingly refused to give him my ancient 
khaki shooting coat. 

An old man and a little boy, both disre- 
putably attired, volunteered to show me 
where Isiah lived, but I declined the offer 
and trudged on. At last I concluded that 
Isiah was as unreliable as his beloved 
bonefish, and started to retrace my steps. 
“Mistah, is you still lookin’ for Isiah?” 
piped a small voice. I turned to find the 
ragged youngster at my elbow. “I is,” was 
my reply in the vernacular. The little chap 
darted through the palms and tropical un- 
dergrowth, and soon I heard him shout 
“Heah is Isiah, please, Mistah!” When 
he saw the small silver coin with which I 
rewarded him his smile was in itself a 
blessing for a wandering old fisherman like 
me. It was then well past eight o'clock. 
We experienced considerable difficulty in 
arousing my native boatman, but finally he 
appeared in a ragged suit of pajamas. I 
promised to give him his breakfast, and 
rushed back to the boat to rig up my tackle. 
Another hour passed and I thought that 
Isiah had changed his mind, but finally he 
came. His broad-beamed ten-foot boat, 
which had been built by his father thirty- 
four years before, was in fairly good con- 
dition, and his appetite in even better. He 
quickly stowed away all of our loose cold 
victuals. Aside from a stout pine aar, a 
patched sail, and a recently repaired mast, 
the only furniture he had was a sponge 
hook and an old hatchet. 

When I tried to reprimand him for being 
late he said, “Nevah mind, Mistah, nevah 
hurry when you are goin’ bonefishin’. It 
just ain't done.” And Isiah was right. I 
took a couple of rods, with reels filled with 
9-thread linen line, a few hooks, and half 2 
dozen sinkers. The boat appeared perfect- 
ly seaworthy, and as the water was shal- 
low anyhow, I was not worried. Isiah 


poled toward the first key, a quarter of a 
mile away. “How about bait?” I asked. 
“Mistah, the Lawd will provide,” was the 
oracular reply. 

Hitherto, I had always rested under the 
impression that bonefish lived on hermit 
crabs. The water became shallower and 
shallower. Isiah was an expert with the 
push pole, however, and we made pretty 
good progress. I heard an exclamation, 
“Theah you is!” and the next instant my 
brunette boatman had grabbed the sponge 
hook and made a pass at something in the 
water. For a fleeting second I thought he 
was trying to gaff a bonefish, but when he 














Aided by a patched sail and Isiah's poling, 
we get under way for the bonefishing grounds 


lifted the hook I saw he had picked up 
big, dripping conch shell. This he dropped 
on the bottom of the boat. Five minutes 
later he captured another, and then another, 
and another. Soon quiet water was 
reached. It was about a foot and a halt 
deep. The bottom was of yellowish, soft, 
claylike mud, with considerable broad- 
leafed marine grass. 

We anchored here for a time, protected 
from wind by the mangrove trees on the 
key. Isiah picked up a big conch, and 
despite the frantic gesticulations of the en- 
closed mollusk, whose single claws appeared 
frantically to wigwag a stop signal, he 
took his old battle-scarred hatchet and 
hacked loose the spiral tip of the shell. 
Gently he separated the tip from the main 
shell, and then Mr. Conch was neatly un- 
screwed from his snug little home. I have 
never seen the trick done with greater neat- 
ness and dispatch. The useless shell was 
returned to the water, the hood clipped off, 
and the loose entrails were squashed in the 
guide’s hand and cast far to windward, 
where we were going to place our baits. 
This is what Isiah meant by chumming. 
Anyone who has ever seen a shark trail 
a cut bait or a wounded fish by odor alone 
knows how marvelous a sense of smell some 
fish possess. In my opinion a bonefish has 
a far keener nose than a shark. 

The main portion or body of the conch 
was thoroughly bruised and crushed with 
the head of the hatchet in order to make it 
tender and juicy. “he baits are quite 
large, at least as big as the tip of one’s 
thumb. Isiah preferred wire leaders, but 
I afterward learned that one can do very 
well with no leader at all. The sinker is 
attached to the line about two feet above 
the hook, and the bait cast as far from the 
boat as possible. Having thrown out the 
baited hooks, all one (Continued on page 48) 
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Adventures in Spooning 


(Continued from page 35) 


Probably there is an average somewhere. 
lhe larger the flashing lure the farther 
it can be seen, but of course there are 
limits. 

For Tyees the extremes of my home- 
made lures have been eight and three 
quarters inches in length, two and three 
quarters inches at widest part. Since 
the Tyee strikes because of annoyance 
rather than appetite, I have harbored the 
notion that he can be made madder by 
a big, bold, flopping lure than by a tiny 
one, but against this there is one draw- 
back. A salmon seems invariably to 
trike back against the direction of travel 
of the lure, hitting his victim head first 
as it were, so in the case of the ultra- 
large spoon the hook may be more likely 
to miss his mouth. In other words, my 
theory is that larger spoons will get 
ore strikes, but hold proportionately 
less fish. 

When we come to the pattern of the 
spoon, this is where most sleep has been 

t uselessly. Whether you fashion the 
blade long and narrow, bigger at head or 
bigger at tail, or go to the extreme of 
he poddy types in the egg shape, prob- 
ably does not so greatly matter. The 
sides may even be parallel, a simple nar- 

w oblong, with the corners rounded off 
uch or little. 

It is not shape so much as action that 
eounts. The wabbler must wriggle or 
roll. It must also flop more or less back 
and forth. Since it must be seen from 
the side, being a shadow decoy, it is 
obvious that it must ride mainly in a 
vertical plane. In short it goes forward 
like a sick or drunken fish thrashing its 
tail wildly. The most fatal defect is for 
the spoon to ride flat side down. Such 
action is useless. 

All these wabblers are built on the 
principle of the reverse curve, the curve 
of the human spine. Somewhere near 
the middle lies the point of balance, a 
hort stretch in which the strip of metal 
is not bent at all. By shifting this point 
back or forward a different action is se- 
Usually the narrow end of the 
lure is used as the head and this end is 
bent less than the rear. Both head and 
tail ends are hollowed, more or less 
spoon shape, and there you are. 

It is the amount and position of the 
curves and the degree of hollowing of 
the spoon that give all the wondrous va- 


cured. 








riations. It is a job where haste must be 
made very slowly as a slight alteration 
often will make a bad spoon good or a 
good action go crazy. Certain generali- 
ties must be kept in mind. The more the 
tail is curved and dished, the more the 
throw or fling. The narrowing of the 
head tends to give a quicker wriggle and 
less throw. The point of balance should 
be placed to keep the head rather steady, 
leaving the tail to flop. A very narrow 
blade with slight curves and little dish- 
ing tends to give a fast wriggling spoon. 
The wide tail with deep-cupped spoon, 
because of its wild flop, is a slow-work- 
ing spoon. A slow-speeded boat keeps 
it in action; the fast-working, non-throw- 
ing type needs a little more steam on the 
oars. With any wabbler the rower must 
suit his speed to the lure; if the latter 
will do its stuff at one mile an hour it 
is far superior to one that demands a 
three-mile pace. 

In the actual art of shaping the lure, 

no great obstacles will be met by anyone 
who possesses a little aptitude of eye and 
hand. Everyone improves after a try o1 
two and there need be little waste of 
material because of the toughness of the 
metal and because a big spoon that fails 
can always be turned into a smaller one 
that may succeed. No elaborate tools 
are required. Those I use are tinsmith’s 
shears, flat file, drill, punch, nail set, 
hammer, wooden mallet, and wooden 
anvil , 
For anvil block any hard wood will 
suffice. A friend of mine uses a block of 
Oregon yew, but I find ordinary Douglas 
fir quite good, gouged in places with 
holes, cups, and grooves to aid in shaping 
the metal. A round-headed hickory peg 
is set in the block. Two or three hickory 
punches complete the outfit 

In shaping the spoon I find it best to 
make a paper model and then cut the 
metal to the pattern. In cutting, care 
must be taken not to scratch or score the 
metal as this will interfere later with 
the polishing. The small emery wheel is 
a great help in quick trimming but the 
file will do a better finishing job. Obvi- 
ously no sharp edges must be allowed to 
remain. The most difficult part of the 
operation is getting an evenly rounded 
concavity to the spooned parts. 

Commercial spoons are made in the 
tool and die (Continued on page 49) 














"Just my luck! Too big for the basket!" 
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Rods for 1935 
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WRITE TODAY 


for illustrated 
Folding Catalog 


It describes and shows the complete line 
of Genuine True Temper Rods. Including 
the New True Temper Fly Rod—now 
ready after five years of research and 
manufacturing development, The True 
Temper Toledo—Rod of Champions. The 
True Temper Professional “lighter than 
wood with the strength of steel.” The True 
Temper Trolling Rod and lower priced 
rods of our make. The New Reelrod and 
the astonishing Speedlock Handle (shown 
above) that provides instant attachment 
and positive locking of your reel. Shows 
also the complete line of famous Al. Foss 
sporting lures. Write today for your copy. 


It’s free. 


The American Fork & Hoe Company 
Sporting Goods Division Dept. 0, Geneva, Ohio 


UE IEMPE, 


FISHING Roos 


The American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Sporting Goods Div., Geneva, O. Dept.O 
Please send me the free Folding Catalog — 


Master of Power. 





Name_ 





Street ____. — 





City & State 





Please print your name and address plainly. 
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Use Hildebrandt’s 
and You'll 
Get 'em 


Hildebrandt Spin- 
ners and Flies 
catch every kind of 
game fish ... bass, 

ae trout, pike, muskies 
and pan-fish. Use them on a fly- 
rod; for bait-casting, trolling or 
still fishing. Fish tested for 40 years. 


Hildebrandt’s Hints 


FREE ... get your copy 
now. See the full line of 
spinners, flies, and acces- 
sories. Read the hints from 
the “been there” folks on 
how Hildebrandt baits hook 
and land ’em. Filled with 
good ideas. Not a dry line 
in it. 





Send for your 
copy today... 


Hildebrandt = 


622 High Street 





Logansport, Ind. 











‘The Little 

BAIT «4 
that gels the é / 
silt FISH’ baile tl 


TRANSPARENT 


ig be wy by ~ get 


“River-Runt-SPOOK.” 


NOT made of Wood—Indestructible 


Real fish-flesh appeal. In original Underwater model, 
also in two new Floating models —‘“‘Regular’’ $1.00, 
and “Jointed”’ $1.25. Length, 2% in. Weight, 5% oz. 


Two New “Shore-Minnow’”’ Finishes 


“Silver-shiner’’, and “Iridescent Green’’—exclu- 
sively Heddon. Amazingly life-like, duplicating ap- 
pearance of those transparent little shore-minnows. 
Also all standard finishes. 

B\ FREE! Heddon’s New Catalog with law 
est Bait Chart and “‘How to Catch 
More Fish.’’ Tells What to use, 
When and How. Send for it. (12 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-21, Dowagiac, — 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 



















Materials and Supplies 
QUALITY 
TACKLE ~ Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Send for free Angler's Guide and see how you van have 


fishing fun the year round. Very interesting. Valuable infor- 
mation. None other just like it. A full line of tackle mak- 
ing supplies and fishing tackle. Write today for your copy to 


T. Willmarth Tackle Co., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


) HOW TO CATCH FISH 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition 
“How to Catch Fish” is just off 
the press. Bigger and better than 
ever before. This book gives in- 
formation and advice that makes 
it easy to catch Fish. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E. Prescott, Wis. 























Fly Tying 


e Materials 


Everything necessary 
for tying all kinds of 
Trout and Bass Flies. 


Ed Cummings, 904 S. Saginaw St., Flint, Mich. 











Write for 
Complete 


Price List 








NIGHT FISHING 


To make certain that he does not miss 
any fish when angling at night, Tom Har- 
ris, of Detroit, fastens a flashlight to the 
handle of his trout net. The flashlight used 
is the ordinary household type. If the han- 
dle of the net is of wood, the flashlight 
case is attached by means of glue. For a 
metal handle, solder is used. 





| The beam of light shines directly into the net 


Trout Outfit 
(Continued from page 43) 


Eyed wet flies may be carried in the 
same sort of containers, but are easier 
to pick out if the box contains cork strips 
to hold them. Felt is also good for this 
purpose. The wet flies may be caught 
lightly in the felt and kept in place. 

There is only one way to carry snelled 
wet flies, and that is in a book made for 
the purpose. Any of those on the market 
are all right when the flies are new, but 
after the gut curls from use it is another 
story. Wet-fly books may be obtained at 


| prices ranging from 75c up. 





The oil for floating dry flies is obtain- 
able at any store and costs from 35 to 50c 
a bottle. I make my own oil by dissolv- 
ing a quarter cake of the paraffin usually 
found in the stores in half a pint of gaso- 
line. It is very satisfactory. The line 
grease is also good for this purpose. An 
aspirin box will hold enough to grease 
the line and the flies for some time. The 
gasoline mixture should be carried in a 
wide-necked bottle. 

A stiletto may be made by sticking a 
needle into a piece of cork, or use a black- 
headed pin. It is an essential part of 
your equipment. 

The wading gear is the tough part. 
Ordinary rubber boots are unsatisfactory. 
If you can't possibly buy the regulation 
waders, get rubber boots with hob-nails 
or felt soles. 

Split-willow creels are conceded to be 
the best carriers for your catch, but I pre- 
fer the grass carriers. They are lighter 
in weight, less bulky, and cheaper. 

Much can be written about nets, but to 
begin with you will make out all right 
with one of the steel-frame variety with 
rubber sling costing about 75c. The most 

satisfactory nets are made with a wood 
frame and a snap hook which attaches to 
a ring sewn on the fishing coat. These 
vary in price from $4 upward. 

A wading jacket is not necessary but it 
does add to your comfort. They are made 
short, with plenty of pockets. Commer- 
cial jackets run from $3 up. 

This covers the principal items of trout 
equipment. Of course there are many 
other things that are useful and nice to 
have but for a starter I would advise buy- 


ing only those things which are absolutely 
necessary. If you find that you are going 
to stay with the game, then you can begin 
to spread out. When this happens you 
will discard the lower-priced stuff and 
become very critical im your selection. 
Until that time the ordinary outfit will 
suffice—Ray Bergman. 


Chumming for Bones 
(Continued from page 46) 


has to do is w: ait. Bonefishing certainly 


is the “waitingest” game in the world. 
Isiah and I had quite a boat ride that 
day. Nine hours of it. Finally I decided 
to haul down the flag. About 5:30 I told 
Isiah that we would collect a few conches 
for culinary purposes and call it a day. 
Which we did. Conches are supposed to 


be a very powerful and stimulating food, 
fine for the nerve centers and good for 
whatever ails you. I know the ones that 
we brought home did us a world of good. 
Almost a week passed before I had an 
opportunity to cross swords again with the 
shining knights of the keys. Then, as a 
result of engine trouble, we were laid up 
for a day. This time I selected a white 
guide, Edmund Newbolt, a native of Nas- 
sau and a man with a great reputation 
He certainly deserved it. He reminded me 
of one of my old guides at Reelfoot Lake, 
Tenn., and he certainly knew his stuff. In 
eight hours he showed me more bonefish 
than I had thought existed in the whole 
world. And we actually caught some of 
them. Instead of crushing the chum in his 
hands, he had brought along a small meat 
grinder. I'll bet those bonefish hadn’t had 
such a feed since Hector was a pup. 
Having cast our hooks into the baited 
area, we slacked our lines a foot or twe 
and held the slack with the left thumb and 


forefinger. When a fish took the baited 
hook, we fed it to him until the line was 
taut, then struck. Sometimes the results 


were astonishing. 


I have never seen quicker action. One 
second you feel the nibble, the line runs 
out, and you set the hook; the next sec- 


ond your fish is almost over the horizon 
and still going strong. My first one came 
near getting away with my entire outfit 
Two or three of these mad, desperate 
rushes, then five minutes of persuasion, and, 
if nothing breaks, you may be able to boat 
your prize. Take it from me, chumming 
for bones is a sport that is chock-full of 
surprises and thrills. 


Deer Browse Hardwood 
Trees 


N a study of deer browsing, John Pearce, 

of the New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, N. Y., has found that hard- 
wood trees constitute a large part of the 
winter feed of deer. This may be some- 
thing of a surprise to those who have no- 
ticed evidence of browsing on balsam, cedar, 
white pine and hemlock. 

“In addition to red 
sugar maple,” says Pearce, “other less com- 
mon species, such as mountain ash, black 
ash, and many shrubs including witch hob- 
ble, honeysuckle, wild raisin and swamp 
holly furnish winter food for the deer 
This young growth is browsed-most heav- 
ily on slopes and knolls adjacent to the 
swamps where deer find shelter. Red 
spruce is seldom eaten in any season oi 
the year and that among the hardwood: 
beech is seldom browsed. It is not safe 
however, to assert that the deer never 
browse these species.” 


maple, birch and 
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Adventures in Spooning 


(Continued from page 47) 


works, stamped out, and hand finished. 
Yet there is nothing*to show that a sal- 
mon demands perfect symmetry. If the 
action is right there can be no disad- 


vantage in some imperfections of surface, 
as these really tend to give flash and 
sparkle. A new, successful wrinkle in 
the line of spoons seen recently is a nar- 
row wabbler bent back and forth in three 
or four folds called kinkles.” 

A crudely finished spoon may work as 
successfully as the most symmetrical 
product of the spoon maker’s art. Last 
year I saw a small crude spoon, shaped 


like a fish, doing good work among the 
Cohos. It had been made and was being 


used by a ten-year-old kid who had 
snitched a bit of left-over brass from 
Dad when the latter was making the big 
lures for Tyees. It was the working of 
this little fish that finally convinced me 
that I must make my Tyee lures in fish 
pattern. Having seen the Chinook in the 


river dash with open mouth upon a small- | 


er intruder, 
egg-stealing foes of salmon, I figured 

lure in the form of a fish might be suc- 
cessful in making the Tyee mad. My 
brass-and-silver fish worked, yet not 
more successfully perhaps than the stand- 
ard commercial lures—Diamond, Wonder, 
Glendon Stewart, Gibbs Stewart, etc. So 
I have still to make the perfect spoon 
or surrender to the dictum that one 
spoon is as good as another, or far better. 


T IS not well to pound the metal with 

other than wooden mallet or punch. By 
placing the spoon over a hollow in the 
anvil and using punch and hammer or 
mallet, the blade is bent and stretched 
into the pocket. 
to make a mold in 
pound the spoon to fit into it. The easi- 
est way is to bore the holes for the split 
rings connecting leader and hook before 
shaping, but this is dangerous policy as 
it tends to weaken the rim and may 
break out during the beating. The size 
of hole and split ring must conform to 
the size of the spoon, and a very particu- 
lar point is to see that the blade can 
carry its hook, a too-heavy hook tending 
to make the spoon tail heavy so that it 
noses up and spoils the action. I like to 
put the finishing touches to the spoon out 
in the bright light and have someone 
trail it for me in 
the creek so I can see the action from 
the back as well as from the side. 

As for the polishing, any commercial 
metal polish will produce the mirror sur- 
face demanded by the most exacting sal- 


mon. Hard-scouring mediums should be 
avoided on these spoons except in the 
case of a badly corroded blade. If a 


spoon is rubbed dry as soon as it is taken 
from the water, it will tarnish very little 
and its glitter will be easily renewed. 

It is difficult for the spoon tinkerer to 
impart to fellow fishermen either the fine 
points of the art or the intriguing lure 
of it—the kick in using homemade crea- 
tions of your own brain. I get almost the 
pleasure of a strike in saying as we pull 
up on the Tyee ground, “Now, which 
should I use this sunny morning, the 
Silver Fish, 
ing Pan, or Scrammy the Second?” A 
spoon that you have put a lot of yourself 
into is a bit more than just a lure that 
you buy over a counter. Yes, I repeat 
that I do more fishing at my basement 
workshop than I do out on the bay. 
[ry it 
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the Golden Wonder, the Fry- | a we.) 
| catine, Ia. 

atch ten large crap pies the other day. I 
bait on the market.’ 
writes: “I 
have used the Fly Rod Liz for the past 
and the only fault I find is that it is = 
a good bait that I usually have to let some fishir 
and then he either loses it or forgets to “yeture 


catalog of TIN LIZ minnows and 


trout being the hereditary, | 


It is scarcely possible | 
the wood and then | 


the trying-hole of | 
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SYNCHRO MESH BAY CITY 








Side Bars, 


Bigger value, same price. 
New Automatic Free Spool Lever, New Handle 
Lock Nut and Wrench, New Open Top, Double 
and ali the other features that made 





New Synchro Mesh, 


it so popular—Star Drag, Chromium Plating, etc. 


250 yd. size 56 


300 yd. size 97,50 
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ew SYNCHRO MESH 


FREE SPOOL 














Send for beautiful new cata- 


FRE log No. 35— explains all 
about our new features for 
SALT and FRESH WATER 
REELS 
Many other new reels and features 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 

















Scientifically and sturdily 
built for satisfactory and 
long service. i 
one-piece aluminum frame, 
including seat. 


WANITA 
FLY REEL 


Price $4.10 








1345 NOBLE STREET 


OCEAN CITY MFG.CO. ehittoctouia’ ba. 
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To Far 
Western 
Alaska 
For Big 
Game 


By THEO. 
R. HUBBACK 


$3.50 Postpaid 


A sportsman of 


an entertaining writer, 
story in 


given us a 
reading of which is 
actual 
encircled 


ing from each of the 
was 
moose, 

headwaters of 


and 
hunt 
the 


in this book, 
sportsman to 
and sheep on 
Kuskokwim 
Alaska), where he 


his new book, 
second 
participation in the trip. 

the globe going to and 
two trips 


(Hartman 
and his 


unsurpassed ethics and 


Hubback has 
the 
only to an 
He half 
return- 
described 
first white 
bear, caribou 
the 
country, 
lost 


Mr. 


the 


River 
guides 


most of their outfit and barely came away 


with their lives. 


Pub. 
3 maps, 


1929, 227 pages, 


67 photographs and 


Order Now. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


381 4th Ave., 


New York City 








FAVORITE 


now made 
in this 
COUNTRY 


NATURAL 
MINNOW 


Proven 

Killer for 

Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. 9 


I{ your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWITT Barts Div. 


Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 








Fly Rod Tin Liz—Light! 


1/64, 1/32, 1/16 oz., 
3 sizes shown exact 


__45¢€ ea. 


SAMPLE OFFER: Send dollar for the three size 


Fly fishermen like these 


G. H. Carrithers 
closed is one buck for 
Rod Tin Liz on trout, bass 
a darb. * Wm. 


think it is the bes 
Bob Leonard, Minneapolis 
two years 

pal take it 
Send for 1935 


Fred Arbogast, 


Bridgeport, Neb., 
sample offer 
and pan-fish and it was 
Brockway writes from Mus- 
saw your Fly TIN LIZ 


light duralumin minnie 


writes: “‘En 
Used the Fly 


< zi- a 


*‘Bait Casting Dope. 
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see bY een 






41 North St., Akron, Ohio 
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MARLIN—MIGHTY FIGHTERS 


There is no “yellow” marlin. Every one of the 
many types will fight like demons until gaffed. 
The author is shown after a fight with a big one 


ANY of the country’s best anglers 

may disagree with me when I at- 

tempt to place the marlin on a 

pedestal, slightly above every other 
big game fish for sheer sport and spectac- 
ular fighting. Numerous careful observa- 
tions and animated discussions have con- 
vinced me, however, that the marlin is 
mightier than the swordfish though per- 
haps in a slightly different way. 

The fact that many thousand marlin, 
but only around 500 broadbill swordfish. 
have been taken by anglers on rod and reel 
might indicate that landing marlin is child’s 
play. The broadbill is admittedly more 
difficult to hook but it is size that makes it 
the water-angling prize. Few ever taken 
are under 200 pounds, while a high percent- 
age of those caught are under 100 pounds. 

It is no easy matter to bring any marlin 
to gaff as even our outstanding anglers 
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will testify. I am certain 
that every detail of his mar- 
lin battles is still fresh in 
the memory of every sports- 
man fortunate enough to 
have hooked one, whether 
the decision was win, lose, 
or draw. 

Many species of marlin 
are supposed to exist but the 
exact number has even the 
ichthyologists guessing. One 
competent angler has stated, 
as I recall, that there are 
fifteen or sixteen species. 
This is, I am confident, only 
a guess and I must disagree 
with him. Although I lack 
proof of my own statement, 
I know that his could not be 
backed up with substantiat- 
ing evidence. There are at 
least seven or eight marlin 
having distinctive physical 
markings or anatomical con- 
struction, the best known be- 
ing called, for want of better 
terms, white marlin, striped 
marlin, blue marlin and 
black marlin. Just to con- 
fuse the issue, there are ap- 
parently two different fish 
known as black marlin, one 
in the Pacific and the other 
in the Atlantic. I have also 
seen many photographs of 
the blue marlin labeled as 
the black species. 

One thing, though, is cer- 
tain: There will never be 
a “yellow” marlin. The en- 
tire family possesses a fight- 
ing heart and cannot, either 
by name or implication, ever 
be confused with quitters. 

For the last year one of 
our most prolific writers on 
marlin theories and practices 


has been Ernest Hemingway. Many of his 
writings on other subjects have caused 
heated discussions. I quote without com- 
ment from one of his “letters” on marlin 
recently published: 

“There are so many color variations, 
some of them caused by feed, others by 
age, others by depth of water, in these 
marlin that anyone seeking notoriety for 
himself by naming new species could have 
a field day along the north Cuba coast. 
For me they are all color and sexual vari- 
ations of the same fish.” 

In a more recent “letter,” Mr. Heming- 
way states: “We have caught and exam- 
ined 91 marlin in the past two years and 
will need to catch and examine several 
hundred more before any conclusions can 
be drawn with even a pretense of accu- 
racy.” 

There can, of course, be only one an- 
swer. The deeper we delve the more 
uncertain we become as to just what par- 
ticular species, if any, we have on the end 
of a line. 

Let the scientists classify our fish after 
we anglers have had our fun. No matter 
what type it is our good fortune to bring 
to gaff, we are sure to agree that, as a 
spectacular performer and a hard, game 
fighter, any marlin is above the crowd 
The charging of one of these fish is that 
of a demon on the rampage. When hooked, 
the fish has been known to rush boats and 
almost jump aboard. If this ever happens, 
I suggest that the angler take to the water, 
because both marlin and angler could never 
occupy the same boat with any degree of 
comfort. To be struck by either bill or 
tail of a big, fresh marlin would smack 
of catastrophe. 

Marlin are fast-moving ocean wanderers 
and new spots where they can be found are 
constantly being reported. I will tell you 
at the proper time where the best summer 
angling is to be had but right now the 
winter sports program is in order 

The most accessible location in coastal 








When hooked, the marlin takes off on a spectacular run with only its tail in the water 
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waters during the first five months of the 
year is naturally off Miami Beach, Fia., 
and adjacent to Florida Keys. 

Rarely are marlin hooked that weigh 
less than forty pounds. Many fish between 
that weight and 100 pounds are hung up 
each year at the several hotel piers in 
Miami Beach and at the famous Pier Five 
in Miami. The heaviest fish of this species 
ever “weighed in” on the Florida coast was 
one of 325 pounds, caught by Captain Bill 
Peters last winter. Marlin fishing started 
earlier than usual this winter and the pros- 
pects of a good season are excellent. 

Captain Bill Fagan will take you to 
his favorite “hole” off Fowey Rock 
Light and Captain William Hatch has an- 
other secret destination. Captain Bobby 
Burns and Captain Fred Hutter claim they 
just hunt for them. 

Captain Tommy Gifford, another Miami 
guide, is a great booster for the marlin 
angling off Bimini, most easterly of the 
Bahama group, across the Gulf Stream, 45 
miles from Miami. That excellent winter 
and early spring fishing is to be had there 
is beyond question. 

The anglers themselves will also talk. 
Louis Wasey has a club at Cat Cay, an- 
other one of the Bahama group, and he 
has photographs to prove his stories. Hem- 
ingway will tell you the north coast of 
Cuba is the place of places. Thomas 
Howell and Fred Fletcher can dwell for 
hours on Cocos Island and around the 
Galapagos Islands on the equator. New 
Zealand, Tahiti, and other south sea spots 
furnish giant fish and excellent sport is 
reported in Hawaii. The coast of Chile 
is one of the more recent discoveries. 


ARLIN angling methods are almost 

universal and are quite similar to sail- 
fish tactics except that very little line is let 
out after the tap and before the fish has 
struck. I have frequently hooked small mar- 
lin at once, the fish rushing and grabbing 
the bait, which makes the matter easy. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of success. 
A chance at a marlin is often lost through 
carelessness and they are never so plenti- 
ful that one can afford to become en- 
grossed in other things and neglect to do 
the right thing at the right time. 

Although the record marlin on nine- 
thread line is a 343'%4-pound fish taken in 
the summer of 1927 by J. W. Jump, at 
Catalina, most anglers use the regulation 
twenty-four-thread heavy tackle for all fish 
up to 500 pounds. With this a twelve to 
sixteen-ounce tip is the most serviceable. 
The bait should be of the cut variety, which 
trolls best, and it should be slightly larger 
than that used for sailfish. 

Although a marlin resembles a sailfish 
in many respects, it carries a small dorsal 
fin instead of the large elaborate saillike 
dorsal. The tail is larger and has a greater 
span between the tips. The body is fuller 
and more muscular, giving it more power, 
geced and endurance. When sighted below 
the surface it is handsome, a glowing pur- 
ple which out of water fades to a dull slate. 

When the fish is about to tap a bait, it 
extends the pectoral fins straight out from 

e body and looks like a submerged air- 
plane. They confirm this illusion, when 
hooked, by almost immediately taking off 
on their long spectacular runs with noth- 
ing but their tail in the water. It is a 
sight that once seen is never forgotten. 

When it comes to marlin sport fishing, I 
just cannot get calloused. I am as en- 
thusiastic now as I was a dozen years ago 
when I took my first marlin. I may be 
wrong, but my impression has always been 
that the first two rod-and-reel marlin 
were were taken on the same day, Septem- 
ber 13, 1909, off Catalina, by C. G. Conn 
and George E. Pillsbury, Jr., their fish 
weighing 339 pounds and 208 pounds, re- 
spectively. 
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1,500 pounds in weight but the heaviest I 
ever saw was of approximately 700 pounds 
and that one was harpooned. Once I did 
see a marlin jumping and slashing about in 
a school of small tuna that I estimated to 
weigh in excess of 1,000 pounds but it would 
not rise to bait, either a whole tuna or a 
large cut bait put over by my companion. 

Now, you guess what the future has in 
store for big-garmne anglers and I'll wager 
your guess will be as good as mine. What 
a pity we really know so little about our 
wchantcilialoacioned Aitken, 


OUT of the F FOG | 


BIMI N I 
Dower House, 


angling iictidhartind: the 
were destroyed by fire in 
November. A temporary cottage has been 
opened by Mrs. Helen Duncombe pending 
completion of new hotel in February. 

ATALINA was without a _ broadbill 
swordfish catch via rod and reel during 
1934 season. 
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NEW YORK social leaders have given 
big game angling their unqualified sponsor 
ship and a daily New York angling column 
reads like society news. 

MONTAUK saw eight broadbill sword- 
fish taken by rod and reel during 1934 but 
no fish of record weight. 

U.S. BUREAU OF FISHERIES 
mises more intensive biological survey if, 
and when, additional funds are available. 
We want it—write your Congressman, 
Senator, or both. 

GEORGE C. THOMAS III brought 
nineteen marlin to gaff in Catalina waters 
during past summer—heaviest 274 pounds. 


ITALY, under the direction of Dr. Mas- 
simo Sella, of the Istituto di Biologia 
Marina of Rovigno d’Istria, has given us 


Marlin have been reported as exceeding | 


pro- 


a report of the most complete and compre- | 


hensive study of the tuna ever made. Why 
not get busy and find out more of value 
about our American tuna? 














CALIFORNIA’S heaviest marlin during 
1934 was 402 pounds in weight and a fem- 
inine angler did the trick. 

GALAPAGOS golden grouper is one of 
the world’s most beautiful fish—Fred 
Fletcher caught and presented a specimen 
to American Museum of Natural History 
with mounting by Al Pflueger, of Miami. 

BROADBILL SWORDFISH, I 
told, numbering around 20,000 were har- 
pooned and killed, during 1934, by market 
fishermen in the waters between New York 
and Yarmouth. Again, what a pity. 

MIAMI charter boat prices start at 
$25.00. Competition makes the rate. An 
average of three-fifths of the price is paid 
out for gas. 

OCEAN ANGLING has no closed sea- 
son but the migratory habits of the fish, 
with a few exceptions, limit the open time. 
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_ EASY WAY 


NO DRUGS 
NO DIET 





“I wore the Director Belt and reduced 
my waistline from 42 to 33 inches. Prac- 
tically all adipose tissue can surely be 
eliminated by its faithful use. I have 
recommended it tomany of my patients.” 
(Signed) R. A. LOWELL 
Physician and Surgeon 


How DIRECTOR Works 


Pew -CTOR is fitted to your individual 


measure without laces, hooks or buttons. 
Its elastic action causesa gentle: changing pressure on 
the abdomen bringing results formerly obtained only 
by regular massage and exercise. Now all you have to 
do is slip on Director and watch results. 


Improve Your Appearance 


This remarkable belt produces an instant im- 
provement in your appearance the moment you put 


| it on. Note how much better your clothes fit and look 


| The gentle changing action of 
| Director increases elimination 


without a heavy waistline to pull them out of shape. 


Restore Your Vigor 


“T received my belt last Monday,” writes S. L. 
Brown, Trenton, N. J. *‘I feel 15 years younger; no 
more tired and bloate ed feelings after meals.” 

Director puts snap in your step, helps to relieve 
“‘shortness of breath,” restores your 
vigor. You look and feel years 
younger the moment you start to 
wear a Director. 


Break Constipation Habit 


“I was 44 inches around the 
waist—now down to 37'4—feel bet- 
ter—constipation gone—and know 
the belt has added years to my life.” 
D. W. Bilderback, Wichita, Kans, 
Loose, fallen: abdominal mus- 
cles go back where they belong. 49 4, a 











Reduce 
Like This 
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| and regularityina normal way Qe caP-\@ prove our 
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claims.We'll 


without the use of harsh, irri- on ht ban 
for trial. If you 


tating cathartics. 
® don’t get ults 
Mail Coupon Now! _¥ 3:0 ‘owe nothing. 
eS a so a 
LANDON & WARNER Dept. S-88 : 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. i 
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se the Toboggan on Winter Trails 


HE flat-bottom, runner- 
less toboggan is some- 
thing more than just a 
sled to use in the sport of 
sliding and coasting. Although it was 
originated several centuries ago by the 
Algonquin Indian tribes, the toboggan has 
never been excelled by any other device 
for carrying loads of supplies over snow 
lands that are unbroken by path or trail. 

You can pull a toboggan over any kind 
of ground whose nature permits the use 
of snowshoes. If the rocks, brush, or tim- 
ber are open enough to make the going 
good for web-strung footgear, your tobog- 
gan will follow your fresh-broken trail 
naturally and easily. 

The flat bottom of this Indian sled does 
not cut down through light snow even when 
it is rather heavily loaded. You can pull 
nearly three times as much on a toboggan 
as you cai®pack on your back. The sled 
runs easily, loads quickly, and does not 
tip. It is strong, convenient, and durable. 
A woodsman can fashion one in camp with 
a few simple tools if some emergency de- 
mands its use. 

Following are some of the uses to which 
toboggans are put; experienced winter 
campers and woodsmen will doubtless re- 
call a number of others. Hunting camps 
whose guests kill game in the snow-and- 
ice season usually provide a few of these 
sleds for bringing in the dressed animals. 
The toboggan saves many weary miles of 
back-packing, for the hunter hangs his 
kill, marking the locality well, and returns 
at his leisure with a sled to bring it home. 

Trappers who establish and maintain 
overnight camps at the remote ends of 
their long trap lines, pack out the supplies 
necessary to stock these shelter camps on 
a toboggan. The sled allows one trip to 
serve when three or more trips might be 
necessary if the stuff had to be moved in 
a pack sack. 

Winter campers who live in the woods 
for sport, health, or business find the to- 
boggan admirable for hauling in the enor- 
mous quantity of firewood needed to keep 
a winter tent or shack comfortable. The 
camp may, for justifiable reasons, have 
been pitched a hundred yards or more away 
from a plentiful supply of good fuel trees. 
The toboggan bridges this space effectively. 

The camping equipment, including tents, 
food, and blankets, can be hauled in on the 
toboggan irrespective of whether a broken 
trail leads to the chosen site or not. Dogs 
or the campers themselves furnish the mo- 
tive power at the end of the drawing rope. 
Almost any problem of winter transporta- 
tion of supplies or equipment that proves 
dificult to the sportsman can be solved 
with a toboggan if the ground to be cov- 
ered is at all favorable. 

The genuine Indian-made toboggan is 
built somewhat narrower than that made 
in commercial factories. From 6 to 8 ft. is 


un 
to 


a favorite length, and 
the width varies from 
12 to 14 ins. But 
while the commercial 
sled is made of one 
width its entire length, 
the Indian made his 
toboggan taper-shaped 
in order to thread 
more easily between 
trees and rocks. The 
prow was narrow, 
about 9 ins. From 
here the sled spread 
out to the maximum 
width just back of the 
curled front; near the 
center it started to 
taper again until the 
tail end was only 
about 6 ins. wide. 

The modern sports- 
man however, finds 
the wider toboggan 
models perfectly suit- 
able. They load to 
better advantage and 
tip less. These sleds 
can be purchased in 
different lengths run- 
ning from 4 to 10 ft. 
and usually in a uni- 
form width of 18 ins. 
For coasting down 
hiils, mountainsides, 
and specially con- 
structed courses, the 





longer sleds capable 
of seating 3 persons 
are used. But for 
trail use the woods- 


man finds a 5 or 6-ft. 
toboggan plenty long. 
It will be difficult enough to handle over 
very rough surfaces, and will hold as much 
outfit as he can safely hitch himself to.— 
Maurice H. Decker. 


Snowshoe Clothing 


HE Appalachian Mountain Club has 

among its members men and women 
who have traveled far and wide and have 
camped under many and varied conditions. 
Hence their suggestions for winter travel 
are authoritative. They suggest that win- 
ter clothing for New England must be 
warm enough for 30 degrees below zero, 
and at the same time waterproof enough 
for a heavy thaw. These requirements out- 
law many articles that are used in the 
Arctic climate and have virtually stand- 
ardized certain others. 

Suitable clothing equipment includes a 
suit of heavyweight woolen underwear or 
two suits of lightweight, one worn over 
the other, a flannel shirt, a light knitted 
or carded wool sweater and hood cap, a 
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You can pull a toboggan anywhere you can go on snowshoes and 
haul three times as big a load as you can pack on your back 


woolen muffler, and three pairs of knitted 
socks of graded sizes to be worn one over 
the other. The man who pulls his socks 
on outside his trousers invites wet feet. 

The boots should be those with rubber 
vamps and oiled leather tops, 12 ins. high, 
with absorbent insoles. The boots must 
be large enough to allow the foot plenty 
of play, otherwise it may freeze for all its 
socks. Spiral puttees, easy, flexible, and 
better than any other legging, keep the 
snow that melts on the leg from running 
down inside the shoe. Waterproof canvas 
breeches are best. Canvas clothing pro- 
vides a maximum of wear besides being 
windproof and waterproof with a minimum 
of weight. We depend on the undercloth- 
ing mainly for warmth, and it need not be 
too heavy. Two thin layers. are warmer 
than a single heavyweight, due to the in- 
sulation of the dead air space between the 
layers as well as the dead air space be- 
tween the animal fibers themselves. 

The parka is an indispensable garment 
for the snowshoe trail. It is simply a long 
shirt with fur-edged hood, seamless and 
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While traveling, you should wear a minimum of clothing, for your exertions will 


keep up circulation. 


warmer and lighter than a coat. With 
hood over head, worn over a_ stockinette 
p, and with a muffler wrapped about it 
up to:the eyes, a man may face a blizzard 
with a minimum of discomfort. For the 
hands, never think of gloves; mittens are 
the standby and there are times when close- 
fitting wristlets, 8-ins. long and provided 
with thumb holes, are convenient. 

This winter outfit equips you for any- 
thing you may meet in New England. Gen- 
erally speaking, the exertion of snowshoe 
travel, even in the coldest weather, will 
keep up the circulation so that you must 
wear a minimum of clothing. When you 
stop, however, you will be quickly chilled. 
That is the time for extra garments which 
can be put’on quickly. The mackinaw 
stag shirt is both warm and windproof. 

A real sourdough who had spent twelve 
years in Alaska once met a cousin on the 
trail from Dyea to Dawson. The cousin 
halted his dog team beside the camp fire 
ind the first thing he did was to strip off 
lis canvas parka. Although it was 40 de- 
grees below zero, he stood there naked 
from the waist up and the perspiration 
gleamed on his body. From his sledge he 
pulled a ready undershirt and top shirt 
ind put them on. Of course the man was 
extremely hardy and less rugged people 
would not need such a maneuver, but it 

ves the need of extra clothing to pre- 
ent chill when you stop after the severe 
exertion of the trail. 


Cd 


A RUCKSACK should be taken for car- 
4iArying extra clothing, lunch, camera, 
tripod, films, first-aid kit, and extra warm 
garments. Your pockets should carry the 
ial indispensables common to all outdoor 
ivelers—watch, compass, knife, handker- 
chief, matches, amber goggles, and a map. 
Winter wearing apparel for women is 
same as for men. A circular of the 

ine Club of Canada says: 
It is the dropping of the waist line 
n to the hips that is the secret of a 
an’s wearing her knickerbockers grace- 
The top of the knickers should hang 
the point of the hips with the belt as 
se as possible. This makes it more 
fortable when corsets are discarded, 
h of course is absolutely necessary.” 
\ weak man who is rundown physically, 
h poor circulation, or who does not 
ve much, needs lots of clothing, but a 
days of snow travel will inure him 
withstanding severe cold without dis- 
fort or danger to his health. The 
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When you stop for a rest you can slip on extra clothes 


amount of clothing needed is an individual 
matter; some people develop more body 
heat and skin resistance than others. The 





kind of clothing, however, is not an in- | 
dividual matter but is standardized along | 


scientific lines to which everyone should 
conform. The real test of the amount of 
clothing necessary is in the amount of 
perspiration one develops in exertion; this 
dampens the clothing and, if you are not 
properly protected, chill results. The 
axiom of the Alaska mushers is that ‘one 
who freezes travels too warm.”—M.H.D. 


Boil ‘Er Up! 


| CAN recall two instances where poor 
coffee was grounds for divorce, both 
times in the same family. Since this was 
twenty years ago, perhaps other ruptures 
have since ensued. 


Dutch Al, Wisconsin | 





trapper, growled a welcome as I entered | 


his one-room cabin and saw he was alone. 

“Vas,” he grunted. “I couldn’t stand 
Minnie’s coffee no more. She’s worse than 
the one I had afore. I got another comin’ 
Friday, and if she can’t do better, out she 
goes too.” 

Al spat reflectively on the stove. “Injuns 
make good wimmen fer trappers, but they 
can’t boil coffee worth a damn!” 

I’m afraid Al’s unlucky wives were hope- 
lessly handicapped at the start with the 
kind of coffee for which AI habituall 
swapped his furs. It was one of those 
brands that gave cuckoo clocks and bone- 
handled razors for wrappers. And _ that 
prefaces the first lesson all amateur out- 
door cooks should learn. Quality of pro- 
visions must be the very best. A camp 
cook is sufficiently handicapped as it is 
with his limited resources for mixing and 
cooking. So buy and pack in nothing but 
top quality. 

Most everybody has his pet way of mak- 
ing coffee, but a review of the numerous 
methods relegates them all to one or the 
other of two divisions—boiled or unboiled 
coffee. I know we are not supposed to boil 
this beverage, but the fact remains that 
many guides and woodsmen, to say nothing 
of housewives, do it. Your supply of cof- 
fee goes farther if you boil it gently to 
bring out its full strength. Measure a 
level tablespoonful of coffee for each cup, 
put it in the cold water, bring just to a 
boil, and set back at the edge of your fire, 
well covered, to simmer gently for 5 to 
8 min. 














YES, IT'S A SHAME TO THROW 
AWAY SUCH GORGEOUS PLUMAGE 

IM GOING TO WRITE TO THE N.W 
SCHOOL OF TAKIDERMY AND LEARN 


ISNT THIS MALLARD 
A GEAUTY, N Wo, | 
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LVE DOUBLED my FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND FISHING —AND , 4 
HAVE MADE ~ - 
$64 ALREADY AND YOU TANNED THIS 
MOUNTING { FOXK SCARF YOURSELF 2 
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TEACH YOU 
Great Fun and Profit. Send Coupon for marvelous 
Free Book. It tells All about taxidermy — how you can 
Money and have great fun and fascination mounting 
Animais. Save your wild-game trophies — mount for others. 
Also Mount common specimens, eons, squirrels, rabbits, 
even frogs, into humorous and sealed aveune — highly interest- 
ing and sell at sight. Wild-game Not necessary. en, Women, 
Boys learn quickly by Mail. Marvelous busi send 


BIG PROFITS! Becldes Vatidermy learn alse to 


Tan Leather, T. Fine Furs and make them into scarf, 
etc. We teach you uine Chrome method—never before re- 
vealed. 250,000 students endorse this old reliable school, We 
offer You our marvelous Free Book. nd for Your copy To- 
day. Ina few weeks we can teach youa New Trade that earns 
Cash in depression and times, too. Then Taxi- 

dermy brings great fun « fascination, in- 

vestigate! Get the Fre 
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FREE BOO 


Gentiomen:— Please send me your free 48 
explaining Taxi y. 
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FIREPLACE 
that 
Circulates Heat 


Will Not Smoke/ 


Now-a fireplace that heats every corner of the 
room and connecting rooms. Provides living 
comfort in cool spring and fall days-cuts heat- 
ing bills. Only heat required in mild climates 
and for summer camps. Burns any fuel. 
double-walled metal form around which 
masonry is easily built. Costs but little more. 
Stocked in principal cities for quick delivery. 
Write for details. State if building new fire- 
place or rebuilding old~~for home or camp. 


Heatilator Co., 892 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York 

















SELLING OUT! 
at only 50c per copy 
PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 
(Modern Rifle, Vol. 1) 
by Bevis and Donovan 


Pub. in 1917, this $1.25 volume was for years an 
outstanding authority on ballistics. It deserves 


a place in the library of every gun enthusiast. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



























































No Time Like 


Now to Get in— 
Make $35 to $75 a week 


It's notrick tomake upto$12 
a day when you use yourcaras a McNess 
*“Store on Wheels.” Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men, 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression- proof. 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! 


Thcre’s no better work anywhere — 
pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 
we oper coon to help p you get started quick. You 
— ma eee ape ay. Write at once for Mc- 

all—no obligation. 


Use Your 
CAR 
to Raise 








On _ your winter trip. hiteh this coac _ behind your car, 
and your be tel travels right with yo Has every con- 
venience. even electric lights Pays "tor itself in hotel 
bills sa ved Suitable for business as well as touring. 
Three » 1935 models, popularly priced. 
FREE ‘ih ustrated liters ature 


Wolfe Bodies, Inc., 443 York, Detroit, Mich. = 


me AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


the wrong ‘road 


Have you ever taken 
and traveled many miles before ais 
covering your mistake’ This new AIK 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly 
telle your direction of travel Sticks 
to windshield Base 1%” diameter 
ONLY $i 95 POSTPAID ine rading 
Compensator. 5 ATIS FACTION AR- 
ANTEED or your money caended aif 
returoed within ten days. 


AGENTS WANTED! 








HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M2, WARREN, OHIO 
“WORLD WAR RELICS 











FOR CLUB HOUSE OR DEN 
Vickers Aircraft Machine Guns—cost the Govt. 
$700 each—rendered unserviceable without marring; just 
released by War Dept Weigh about 33 Ibs Send 
M.O., Check or Draft for $7.75; or on receipt of $1.00 
will ship C.O.D. by express. 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 47 Warren St., 


BUILD IT +m 


Jim Dandy Cabin Trailer 

Classy! Roomy! Easy to 
build in any sise at low 
Accommodates 2 to 


about 





mR Yor 















etructions. only 

cocese all ——" 
etohes. phot« nate $ 

biet. ete Bis wn Nan > ALL PLANS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR *1.00 


interested in camp trailers of any kind Kush your dollar today! 


Mail Dollar Bill to JIM DANDY, Box 125-F, Wausau, Wis. 


Don’t Shiver! 


Here is the warmest garment you 
ever wore Great for hunting, fish 
ing, driving Made of fleecy lambs 
wool and genuine leather trim. Zip- 
per front $6.35 post paid. Fully 
guaranteed. Send chest size. Send 
for Spring Catalog. 


R. C. Nichols Corporation 
Dept. 0-1. Yarmouth, Maine 


WE TAN THEM 
You WEAR Them 























Send us your Fox, Silver Fox, Coort Skins, ete We tan 
and make them into Ye autiful fur pieces or coats. Alse 
wild animal and made up. Get our prices. 


skins tanned 


FREE CATALOG 
ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
295 Broad St. Rochester, N } . ¥. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


G. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 





Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank anc Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 











Unboiled coffee, unquestionably more 
healthy, calls for two level tablespoonfuls 
for each cup. Some camp cooks use even 
more. Bring the water to a fast boil, add 
coffee, cover tightly, and set back off the 
fire to steep ten minutes. 

A third method, and a very good one, 
is to soak the coffee in cold water for at 
least twenty minutes, then put on the fire, 
bring to a boil, and remove to steep ten 
minutes. 

setter coffee is always made by enclos- 
ing the ground grains in a muslin sack. 
For short outings, it will pay to measure 
out your coffee and tie or sew it up in 
small cloth bags, each sack holding just 
enough for one meal. Perforated aluminum 
containers similar to tea balls are also 
available to hold cooking coffee. 

3ut remember that coffee swells in 
water. Do not fill either aluminum con- 
tainer or muslin bag more than two-thirds 
full or you will have trouble in extract- 
ing the full flavor of the bean. 

If you carry powdered milk, the easiest 
and quickest way to add it to your coffee 
without lumping is first to mix the re- 
quired amount with the sugar in the bot- 
tom of the cup, then pour hot coffee from 
the pot in slowly, stirring well. 

If you are dubious of your coffee-making 
ability and yet want the best going, take 
instantaneous coffee in place of the regular 
product. Anybody can go to town with 
coffee of this type. 


EA has been the voyageur’s favored hot 

drink for years and tea is still packed 
by thousands of outdoorsmen and cruisers. 
A few ounces of tea goes farther than the 
same quantity of any other material for 
beverages. 

Camp cooks who serve tea will find a 
tea ball useful. It won't take long to 
learn just how full the ball must be to 
make a drink of pleasing strength after 
it has brewed 4 min., never longer. Tea 


is simply made. Drop the filled ball in 
boiling water, cover tightly, remove from 
fire, and steep. Don’t boil tea, even if 


you are running low. 

A level teaspoonful of leaves makes a 
pint of tea that is plenty strong for me. 
Tea tablets, each capable of brewing a 
nicely flavored cup, are sold by outfitters 
and are very handy in camp, saving the 
trouble of measuring. 

Cocoa has been a favored outdoor drink 
of mine for many years. I have made it 
with powdered milk, canned milk, fresh 
milk, and sometimes with no milk at all. 
One can buy cocoa ready mixed with milk 
powder and sugar, put up in small enve- 
lopes, one of which when dissolved in hot 
water makes a cup of drink. Usually 
these charges are a bit strong and more 
water or milk improves their flavor. 

You can mix your cocoa beforehand if 
you wish. One scant teaspoon of cocoa, 
one of sugar, and a tablespoon of pow- 
dered milk will make a large cup of a 
very comforting beverage when hot water 
is added. You can juggle these propor- 
tions to match the strength of the cocoa 
and your own taste. 

On ordinary trips I like to pack canned 
milk for making cocoa. One quickly be- 
comes accustomed to its flavor and if it 
can be transported without too much both- 
er, I regard it as the most satisfactory 
form of milk to use in beverages. Canned 
milk presents no difficulty in mixing with 
hot or cold liquids as milk powder some- 
times does. To make cocoa for 6, put 6 
level teaspoons of cocoa in a pot, add a 
like amount of sugar, and a cup of water. 
Stir well until the mixture boils, then add 
4 cups of water. Bring to a boil, remove 
from the fire, and add one tall can of milk. 
I have won over several confirmed coffee 
drinkers with this hot drink and none of 
them ever regretted the switch—M.H.D. 


Blizzard Breakfast 


his own bed of moss, and I crawled into 


(Continued from page 


bed. I removed outer garments, and 
shivered violently until the robe warmed 
up with body heat. I explored the bed 
for openings which might admit icy blasts 
from the outside, and leveled the ground 
beneath me. The spruce boughs were oj 
the scraggly variety found in frost-bitte: 
lands, and were none too soft. I carried 
no mattress other than the canvas and a 
fold of robe underneath me, counting o1 
fatigue to induce slumber despite the 
rough sleeping surface. 

Suddenly the dogs rushed into the bush 


and I had to scramble out of bed. 
“Coffee! Mutt, Nero, Boxer, Slim, 
Carlo! Coffee!’ 


Rounding up the dogs in my underwear 
wasn't a pleasant task, but there were 
deer in the bush, and I didn’t want th: 
dogs chasing around at night, especial] 
with wolves in the neighborhood. I tied 
up the lead dog and Mutt, the two most 
adventurous of the lot. Back in bed once 
more, I listened to Coffee as he whim- 
pered eagerly, whined a little, and the 
growled savagely. I understood perfectly 

“There’s deer back there. Red-blooded, 


luscious deer, but wolves. besides! 
Gr-r-r-! I’m not afraid!” 

I poked my head out for a last look at 
the weather. There were stars in the 
roof, but their very brilliance augure 
snow for the night. My yirits were 


dampened with the conviction until finally 
I fell asleep, dreaming of strangulatior 
Stars in the roof, fifty below, and a deep 
sleep. Stars in the roof, a heavy weight, 
until it seemed that the dream was true. 
suffocating weight bore me down until 
at last I awoke, gasping for breath. 
Half asleep, half smothered by lack of 
air, I emerged from under my robe int 
a shower of snow. The stuff danced into 
my robe, all around me, and still it fell. 
I felt tired in spite of a long sleep, but 
the time was 6 a.m., and I couldn't afford 


to cripple the day by sleeping in. Teeth 
chattering, elbows shaking, knees knock- 
ing, snow into everything, and the cold 


pinching everywhere, I managed to locate 
one trouser leg in spite of darkness ani 
whirling flakes. Then I plunged back 


into bed, and groped (Continued on page 71) 


What's a Gun? 





Raised on a preserve, this young buck 
never saw a hunter, except the pic- 
ture hunter who snapped this shot 
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time he was completely surrounded by the 
antelope, who ran around him in a circle 
less than twelve feet in diameter. They 
kept this up for five or ten minutes. Then, 
having appeased their curiosity sufficiently, 
they wheeled and bounded off to another 
part of the range, in search, perhaps, of 
more oddities. 

As with most highly strung individuals, 
antelope are highly erratic. Sometimes they 
will permit a man to approach within 
thirty or forty feet of them. On other oc- 
casions they will take flight at a distance 
of a mile or more. Often, too, a single 
antelope, with apparent unconcern, will 
allow a rider to approach within a short 
distance. Then suddenly bounding off at 
full speed, he seems to grow more and 
more frightened the farther he runs. 


HAVE found that one of the best ways 

to approach a band of pronghorns is to 
gather thirty or forty range horses and 
drive them slowly toward the herd. By 
keeping close behind the horses it is easy 
to avoid detection. 

Antelope are naturally gregarious and, 
as a rule, they are found in bands and 
groups of varying size. In the early days 
it was not uncommon to come upon herds 
numbering several thousand during the fall 
migratory period. Even now, bands of 300 
or 400 may often be seen. During the sum- 
mer they scatter out in comparatively small 
groups, but with the approach of fall they 
draw together again. 

When a herd is traveling, even for a 
short distance, the leader generally #s a doe, 
although there may be several bucks pres- 
ent. These usually constitute themselves a 
rear guard, and often one big buck will act 
as a sort of defensive fullback, running far 
behind his team mates. 

It is natural to expect such crack racers 
to be good jumpers. They can leap a long 
distance horizontally, but they balk at any- 
thing even faintly resembling a high hurdle. 
Elk or deer will leap over fences with ease, 
and the former will even jump out of cor- 
rals, but the antelope is afraid to attempt 
to hop anything higher than two or three 
feet. He would rather crawl through or 
under a fence than go over it. 

Attempts to fence in pronghorns are sel- 
dom successful. The creature’s delicate, 
high-strung sensibilities seem to demand 
the vast stretches of the plains country 
where he can run unhampered for miles on 
end. Even today the largest remaining herds 
are found outside of any National Park 
and beyond any protection save that offered 

the game laws. 


HE antelope is a true lover of the great 
open spaces. He wants to be out where 

he can see what’s going on a long way off. 
lf you surprise him on the edge of a tim- 
hered creek bottom, he will dish out into 
the open country instead of fleeing into the 
brush thicket. This characteristic behavior 
; one reason why he provides the aviator 
with so much sport. Although frightened 
by the plane, a herd will try to out-dis- 
tance it in a fair race across the prairie. 
The pronghorn seems unable to change 

his habits as do some other animals. In 
former years, the elk, for instance, was 
essentially a plains creature, but the en- 
croachments of civilization caused him to 
ve to the timbered mountain slopes for 
rotection. Now the elk is rarely found 
except far up on the highest reaches of the 
untains, where he fraternizes with the 
vily bighorn sheep. Not so, however, with 
the antelope. Even today he religiously 
avoids any forested area or any region of 
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Antelope Race Airplanes 


(Continued from 


page 30) 


high sagebrush. He is loyal to his natural 
home on the rolling, grassy plains or the 
high, rocky plateaus that cannot be usurped 
by the agriculturist. 

Another peculiar and much-discussed 
feature of the American antelope is his 
horns. Naturalists and sportsmen long de- 
bated whether or not these were shed an- 
nually, but it is known definitely now that 
they are shed each year during November 
and December. 

The horns of the antelope are different 
from those of the elk and deer in that they 
are hollow and are held to the head by a 
bonelike core. Each year the horny sheath 
gradually loosens at the base, and eventu- 
ally it is pushed off by the new horn form- 
ing beneath. The core is at first covered 
with coarse hairs, but these soon give way 
to the growth of the horny material. 

The controversy over the shedding of the 
antelope’s horns probably arose from the 
fact that very few shed horns are found, 
even where these animals range in large 
numbers. 
sheath, as soon as it falls, becomes an arti- | 
cle of food for coyotes, gophers, rats, mice, 


porcupines, and other lesser animals. Nat- | 


ural disintegration is also rapid and it is 
probable that the horn disappears within 
two or three years at most. 


Ever Been Shot At? 


(Continued from page 25) 
jacket away, the first time, which is close 
enough for anyone, 

There are too many different kinds of 
safeties on guns. They are all good, but 
they should be standardized. (Gun makers 
please note.) Hunters change guns fre- 
quently, and nowadays they hardly ever 
take time to familiarize themselves with 
their weapons before using them. 

Never let anyone walk behind you in a 
trail with a loaded rifle. Too many things 
can happen, all of them unpleasant. 

Be careful about getting into boats and 
canoes with loaded firearms. You'll live 
“ty? and have just as much fun doing 
it. Last fall, for example, the writer was 
no sr a couple of city sports near Lake 
Moxie. One evening we came out to my 
canoe just at dark. I started to get into 
the canoe but changed my mind, and that 
was all that kept me from getting killed. 
One of my companions started to put his 
rifle into the canoe, shoved the safety off, 
pulled the trigger, and punched a neat hole 
through the canoe seat on which I should 
have been sitting. I walked six miles in 
the dark to get another canoe, and was 
very glad to be able to do so! 

Don’t take your rifle inside the camp to 
unload it. Charley Munroe, up on the 
Ripogenus Road above Moosehead Lake, 
once came near mowing both legs out 
from under me with a .38-55 Winchester. 
He was jacking the shells out of it in his 
little cabin, the hammer slipped, and the 
bullet went between my legs, the flame 
from the explosion scorching my pants. 
Whew! 

On the windshield of every Maine auto- 


mobile right now there is a little red stick- 


er, placed there as part of a safety cam- 
paign recently inaugurated by the Secretary 
of State. On the sticker is a Latin in- 
scription, “Cavendo tutus,” which means, 
they tell me, “Safe by taking heed.” 

aste that in your hat when you feel 
the primal urge to go hunting. It may | 
keep you out of plenty of trouble. And | 
it will certainly save your guide a lot of 
grief. Guides are a shy and sensitive lot, 
and they hate being shot at. 


This is due to the fact that the | 





THEIR MEDICINE CHEST 
FOR 20 YEARS 


UST 20 years ago they found this safe all- 

vegetable laxative. Ever since, they have kept 
remarkably free from biliousness, colds, head- 
aches, and the ills of bowel sluggishness. 
“That little box of NR Tablets is our medicine 
chest,” they tell their friends. 

Common sense tells you your doctor is right 
when he says: “‘Use an all-vegetable laxative.” 
Modern diets, refined foods rob you of natural 
vegetable laxative elements you were intended 
to have. It’s so sensible to go to nature for 
help. Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) contain 

natural plant and a laxatives properly 
balanced—nothing else. No mineral or phenol 
| derivatives. The best proof of the difference is 
| the way you feel after using them. Refreshed, 
| more alive, thoroughly clean inside. Not de- 
pressed and given out. Another proof. You'll 
find no need to increase the dose. They’re non- 
habit forming. So kind to your system. It’s im- 
portant to use the right laxative. And so easy 
to find out for yourself. The handy NR box 


| containing 25 doses, only 25c at any drug store. 





1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
FRE signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 

and NR. Send stamp for postage and packing 
to A. H. LEWIS CO., Desk 163-BX St. Louis, Mo. 










OMORROW 
ALRIGHT 


NM TO-NIGHT ° 


Quick relief for acid indigestion, 


“TUMS' sour stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 

HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 

Furs Repaired or Remodeled 

Send for Catalog 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


572 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 














BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 


West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, 
taken off, or adjusted to 6 
different positions with no 
other tool but a wrench. Postpaid, 
$1.35. (West of Rockies, $1.50.) Write 
for catalog on trailer hardware and 
camping trail 

ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
552 &. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


Vacation eo .00 


Designs for 
Cabins pe ‘Cottages 
64 Printed Illustra- 
tions of floor plans 
and exteriors—with 
cost table. 

" J. B. PARKER 
6306 Crosstown, Memphis, Tenn. 


Vacation Cabin 
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What to Expect of Your Choke 


a good many men lack knowledge of 

just what one or another degree of 
choke will do. They know that their guns 
are bored full choke, modified, improved 
cylinder or something else, but do not 
know how much the load will spread or 
at what distances it ought to be effective. 
This article is intended to supply that 
knowledge briefly. 

The targets shown are not real patterns, 
but are simply drawn to give the approxi- 
mate spread at 20 yards from the muzzle. 
The targets are too good and too even to 
be real, but they were taken from targets 
actually shot at the distance, and are not 
far wrong as to the actual spread. Not 
much can be told about pattern spread at 
40 yards, the usual distance 
for testing, because the en- 
tire 30-in. circle would be 
covered. <A pattern taken at 
20 yards in a 30-in. circle 
will at once indicate what 
the gun has done. Naturally 
guns vary, not only between 
guns but from shot to shot, 
and anything shown would be 
only approximately correct. 

Pattern No. 1 1s that of 
a full-choked Ithaca Mag- 
num, No. 4 shot, Winchester 
Super Speed load. It was 
taken from the best pattern 
I have ever shot from a ten 
bore or any other gun, at 
the distance. Most of the 
shot are within an 8-in. 
circle. 

A ten bore doesn’t neces- 
sarily outshoot the other 
gauges, but it happened that 
this gun, with this _par- 
ticular load, shot very close. 
The large shot had some- 
thing to do with it. The 
load contained 1% oz. of 
shot. It is to be seen that 
hitting with this load would 
present plenty of difficulties 
at the distance, on ducks or 
anything else. 

No. 2 is that of a Fox 
20 bore with No. 7% shot. 
Gun is % choke, or what 
is sometimes called an im- 
proved modified. The pat- 
tern at 40 yards runs about 
68 percent, and in any gauge 
is the basis of a fine duck 
gun. Many of us can handle 
a three fourth choke better 
than a full choke of 75 per- 
cent, and will do more kill- 
ing with it. This gun never 
has shot as even a pattern as 
indicated, yet it patterns 
pretty evenly. The bore 
was designed by Bert 
Becker, the old Fox expert, 
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and gun was over-bored from the usual 
615 in. of a 20 gauge to .626 in., which 
is not far wrong when one oz. of shot is 
to be used. Some of the factories, I have 
heard, use this over-bore. Anyhow, the 
overbore will handle an ounce of shot with 
less friction and probably more even dis- 
tribution. Where the old standard load 
of % oz. of shot is to be used, I wouldn't 
advise the over-bore. The pattern in a 
twelve bore should kill ducks at beyond 
50 yards. : 
No. 3 is the pattern of a common. modi- 
fied choke, in this instance shot by a Rem- 
ington twenty gauge with No. 6 shot, one 
oz. load. The pattern, of course, was not 
so even as shown but the spread is fairly 
correct—an 18-in. circle at 20 yards. A 
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Patterns show spread of shot over thirty-inch circles at twenty yards 
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IMPROVED CYLINDER 


PLAIN CYLINDER 


modified barrel is one of the very best 
to be had for general purposes. Man 
standard arms intended for sale from stock 
are bored modified first barrel and full 
second. Of course, the first barrel does 
more than its share of the killing. For 
such game as ducks, pheasants, prairie 
chickens, rabbits, squirrels, and western 
quail, the boring is not far wrong. It is 
too close for bob-white quail, ruffed grouse 
or woodcock, but is right for snipe. Judg- 
ing from a pattern count, its effective range 
is about five yards short of a full choke 
In other words, a modified barrel w 
place as many shot in a 30-in. circle a 
50 yards as a full choke at 55 yards. Many 
birds will be killed with a modified barrel 
that would be missed outright with a full 
choke. For the killing 
spread, not the outer fringe, 
modified barrels [ 


+ 


run from 
15 inches to 18 inches at 20 
vards. A _ spread less than 
15 inches indicates a_ full 
choke, and greater than 18 
inches a less degree of choke 
than modified. 

Pattern No. 4 is that of 
a quarter choke, 55 percent, 
spreading one inch to the 
vard. It is what Maj 
3urrard pronounces the leas 
degree of choke that wil 
perfectly round up a pat 
tern. If the pattern is per- 
fectly round, we may expect 
it to be fairly even. For 
many of us who may not 
have the skill to handle a 
full choke gun or who may 
not be obliged to shoot at 
long range, the quarter 
choke is right. It will kill 
ducks and pheasants in 12 
bere up to 45 yards, and 
quail or snipe at 40 yards 
Usually in a quarter-choked 
gun the large shot are not 
used, yet Mr. Riggs, of the 
Western Cartridge Co. ap 
pears to hold that this de 
gree of choke handles shot 
as large as No. 4 very et 
fectively. I’d use No. 6 for 
duck shooting in a gun of 
this bore, yet I have see 
patterns of 70 percent fron 
it with No. 4, while wit! 
No. 7% the pattern woul 
fall off to the usual 55 per- 
cent. This degree of choke 
is fine for the first barrel 1 
a double gun to be used for 
all-round shooting, second 
barrel being modified or ful 
choke. Anyhow, it is a good 
40-yd. barrel on about an 
kind of small game. Som 
of the factories will bore for 
this degree of choke but will 
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call the pattern an improved cylinder. Im- 
proved cylinders usually have from five to 
seven thousandths constriction, quarter 
chokes about ten thousandths. These fig- 
ures, of course, depend on the style of 
choking. 

No. 5 is the common improved cylinder. 
Most of the guns intended for quail shoot- 
ing exclusively or for quail, woodcock and 
grouse herve this degree of choke. It is 
also a good skeet bore for a man who is 
simply out to improve his field shooting. 
The pattern is fairly well distributed and 
round and covers a 24-in. circle at 20 yards, 
which gives us considerable leeway in plac- 
ing the pattern. For game shooting, no 
guns should be bored more open than im- 
proved cylinder. Such guns, used largely 
on quail, rabbits, and grouse, are usually 
deadly on ducks and pheasants up to nearly 
forty yards. Probably as much game is 
killed today with improved cylinders as 
with any other bore. 

For certain kinds of shooting, it is the 
choice of experts, men who could perform 
well with a full choke but who, from ex- 
perience, know they can do still better with 
an improved cylinder. Guns to a consid- 
erable extent come improved cylinder first 
barrel and with the second barrel modi- 
fied or perhaps full-choked. I prefer the 
modified second barrel for the reason that 
a man acquires a certain style of holding 
with an improved cylinder, and is very 
likely to use same style with his full- 
choked barrel, which doesn’t work so well. 
It is a rather odd state of affairs that a 
novice is often found afield with a full- 
choked gun, while the expert is carrying a 
gun which may be improved cylinder in 
both barrels. 


N°: 6 is the plain cylinder, bored the 
same from breech to muzzle. No such 
gun ever threw a good pattern, except at 
very short range, usualy under 25 yards. 
“Scatter” loads throw about the same kind 
of pattern. If such boring has any use, it 
is strictly for brush shooting. And I have 
never known a man to shoot in the brush 
any more than he had to. Ruffed grouse 
are, of course, found mostly in timber, 
but every now and then a nice open shot 
will be had, at a distance for which the 
plain cylinder barrel is worthless. We 
ought to take enough pride in our shotgun 
shooting to be willing to take our chances 
with an improved-cylinder gun that covers 
24 inches at 20 yards. 

Once about forty years ago, I was shoot- 
ing quail with an open-cylinder Win- 
chester “brush gun.” I got along all right 
on quail in what was then Indian Terri- 
tory, when I learned that a great pack of 
prairie chickens were using my hunting 
ground. I wanted some of those chickens, 
but soon discovered that I couldn’t do a 
thing with them. Now and then I'd hit 
one, but I stopped very few with that quail 
gun and quail loads. Using brass shells 
ind black powder, and loading my own 
hells, I hit upon the scheme of trying light 
ads of powder and heavy charges of shot, 
Oo as not to scatter the charge so much. 
With 2% drams of powder and 1% ounces 
of No. 4 shot I managed to kill chickens 
pretty often, up to forty yards. Few of 
us would be content with the gun or the 
load today, and no man ought deliberately 
to select a plain cylinder except for skeet. 

The only way you can tell much about 
ur gun is to tack up a piece of yellow 
paper on the barn and shoot at it. If 
tu wish to make a factory test of gun 
ind ammunition, put the paper up at 40 
yards from the muzzle of the gun. Then 
strike a circle 30 inches in diameter about 
he densest portion of the pattern. The 
ircle is made after the shooting and not 
circle #s made after the shooting because 
iobody can hold a (Continued on page 61) 
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The editor of this department will be glad 


t answer shotgun inquiries addressed 
him in care of OUTDOOR LIFE. Please 

sure to enclose a stamped, addressed 
velope with your questions. Because of lack 


nly a small proportion of ques 
tions and answers can be published. 


| cle cate 
Too Much Drop 


Question :—I am very much interested in wing 
shooting, and have been at it only for the last 
three or four seasons. As the seasons are short 





our practice is limited. I have done considerable 
reading in the last year or two in regards to 
same and in all my readings I find that gun-fit 
is the foremost requirement. To come to th 
point, I have a Remington pump. The measure 
ments are as follows: 1444—3-in 1% in 30-in 
barrel. A friend of mine loaned me his double 


barrel gun for a try out. It fitted me to a “7 
Just as soon as I put the gun up it seemed im 


possible to get out of line. I was so impressed 
with its fit that I took the measurements: 14% 
2\%-in.—1%-in. 26-in. barrel. 


If I got a stock with the last named measure 
ments and fitted same to my 30-in. barrel, would 
the extra 4 inches of barrel put me out of line? 
With my present gun I have to put my cheek 
well forward on the comb. But when a duck 
comes in sight quickly, it is hard to remember 
to do it, with the result I seem to hit the majority 
of my game around the feet. Is that on account 
of too much pitch in my gun stock? With my 
friend’s gun there is no need of pushing my face 
forward, as it is already there when the gun 
comes up.—G. T., Man., Canada. 


Answer:—So far as my knowledge goes, your 
Remington has altogether too much drop. I couldn't 
shoot that gun, and I guess you can’t either. 
That gun you borrowed from a friend is not 


far wrong. I believe a similar stock on your 
own gun would help a lot. If your friend’s gun 
has two triggers, measured in stock length to the 


front trigger, then get a stock measuring only 
14 inches, which will be rather longer than you: 
friend’s. I think the Remington company can 
fit you out without making a special stock by 
hand, either in a trap stock with a straight 
grip or in a standard stock, such as they make 
now. 

I know about putting the cheek well forward 
to get the rise of the comb and know that on 
a quick shot you won’t do it. I tried that my 
self. A man simply puts up his gun and brings 
it up until stock strikes cheek, and that is all 
he has time to do, so get your stock with no more 
than 2%-in. drop, no more than one-in, pitch 
down, and then go to it.—C. A. 


Removing Choke 


Question:—I would be greatly pleased if you 
would help me with a couple of shotgun prob 
lems. I own a Savage automatic 16 gauge 28-in 
full choke. What is the best size shot and load 
for general field shooting? Does an automatic 
have the range and killing power equal to other 
types of guns? 

Somewhere I read an article stating that it 
was possible to remove some of the choke in a 
gun by using valve grinding compound. If this 
is true, is there a possibility of success in the 
operation? Would the choke come out of the 
extreme end of the barrel or would a tapering 
job be necessary? Does it harm the gun to 
use heavily loaded shells when the friction ring 
is set for eight loads? Does a Poly Choke 
really do the job? I would appreciate your ad 
vice S. R., New York. 


Answer:—It is pretty hard to get just one 
size of shot for all game shot afield. Usually 
for game the size of quail No. 7% is best, for 
grouse No. or No. 6, for pheasants and squir- 
rels No. 6. 

Automatics have the same range and power 
as other guns of similar weight and boring. Shoot- 
ing heavy loads without the frietion ring means 
a hard kicking gun, jamming the action a bit, 
too. I’d get the ring. It would not be speci- 
fied if not needed. 

It is possible to remove some of the choke 
with a valve grinding compound, but darned hard 
work. Fit a small section of rod with a square 
end on it that can be held by a wrench. Put a 
cloth over the end that enters the muzzle, so 
as to make a very tight fit. rive the small rod 
into the muzzle and set it a depth of an inch 
and a half by a washer which can be made by 
wrapping a string around the rod. Put the bar- 
rel or barrels into a vise and turn as fast as 
you can with a wrench. You will begin to cut 
immediately, but as the rag and the compound 
wears, a new and tighter rag and further com 
pound will be needed. Test for patterns before 
you start in and then from time to time as the 
work proceeds. 

The Poly Choke works afl right. It alters the 
balance of gun a bit and costs nearly the same 
as new barrel.—C. A. 
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for Your 


WINCHESTER 
MODEL 42 
410 BORE 
SHOTGUN 


WINCHESTER 
MODEL 54 
.22 HORNET 
RIFLE 


Sprinc shooting 
will soon be here. If 
you love a gun, one of 
these new Winchester 
super small bores will 
equip you for months of 
regular closed-season 
shooting within easy reach. 
Each the newest and best de- 
velopment in its field. Each 
sensationally effective. Each dis- 
tinguished for comparatively low 
report and lack of recoil. Your 
choice a fine incentive for steady 
week-end enjoyment of truly good 
field and target shooting. 


WINCHESTER 


Model 42 
.410 Bore Repeating Shotgun 


The sensation of the past two Skeet seasons. 
Repeatedly the winner in open competition 
with 28, 20, 16 and 12 gauges—including a 
state championship. Kills crows, pigeons, 
predatory hawks, cleanly at 30 yards—in hunt- 
ing season rabbits, quail, doves, partridges, 
woodcock and even ducks. Fast-handling, 
racy, easy to shoot, snappy repeating, a 
beauty, only 6 lbs. Six shots with its power- 
ful new 3-inch Super Speed Shells. The sen- 
sationally effective new shells Winchester 
pioneered for it, loaded with a powerful 
new progressive burning powder and with 
¥/, oz. of chilled shot, double the regular .410 
charge. Your best buy for week-end hand-trap win 

shooting outings. ‘The ideal family shotgun.’ 


WINCHESTER 


Model 54 
.22 Hornet Center-fire Rifle 


Like the 3-inch .410 shell, the equally sensa- 
tional .22 Hornet cartridge also was pioneered by 
Winchester. And again the gun for getting the 
most out of the new load is a Winchester. In 
Model 54 Hornet you have identically the same 
arm, in lighter caliber, as the famous Winchester 
Model 54 big game rifle. Muzzle velocity with 
Winchester Staynless cartridges, 2,400 f.p.s., with 
Winchester Super Speeds 2,625 f.p.s. Fine target 
accuracy. Ideal center-fire .22 for woodchucks, 
crows, game-killing hawks and field cats. Lyman 
No. 48 receiver sight with micrometer elevation 
and windage adjustments and two apertures ; Gold 
Bead front sight. Five-shot box magazine, fully 
enclosed. Swivels for 1-inch shooting guasling. 


Ask your Dealer about one. 
Write us NOW for NEW folder. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN  Dept.10-C  CONN., U.S. A. 
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For Game or Target Shooting 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


The Best Sighting Equipment 
to Improve Your Aim 


48J 











No. 5B cover site from 
sight. $I. 





(At right) Famous Ly- 
man 48" Microm. Re- : : 
ceiver ria’ for Win., Sav., ete. target rifles. 44 min. 
clicks. $13.00 





vu &. PAT 1901,399 Can Pay 330 2'7 


O®D © OO 


No. 17A hooded target front sight including nine inter- 
changeable inserts, $2.50. Also available, trasparent in- 
serts similar to metal inserts at 10¢ each. 





Lyman 48 Microm. Ree. 
Sights for  hi-power ~~ 


esata thay No. 55 Adjustable rear sight 
. for popular .22 Cal. rifles, 
$2.00. Tap and drill 50c. 





Send for the latest No. 22 
Sight Catalog. 10 cents. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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NOW! 7 Rid Your —y 
of Bore LEADING with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Helps to get out metal fouling 
Prevents rust and pitting. Use 
it between seasons as well as 






=s daily after shooting 
JOPPI * HOPPE'S Lubricating O!L 
BRICATIN is an equally efficient pre- 
on . venter of friction and wear 
| in your guns working 
parte Pure. Penetrating 


Will not gum Right for 


fishing reels, too 

Get this valuable Hoppe's 
protection at your Dealer's 
For trial size No. 9, send 
us 10c. Trial can Oil 15c. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Writefor HOPPE’SGUN CLEANING GUIDE—Free 


[— TROUT LORE 
By O. W. Smith 


Now only $2.00 Formerly, $3.00 


Contains 203 pages and many illustrations. 
Measures 81, x5hexl in. All about trout, 
and the use of dry fly, wet fly, bait and 


lure. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381-4th Ave., New York City 






































ARMY KRAG 
30-40 


YY Manufactured “F 95 
Springtield Armory. 11 
favorite amongst sportsmen who 

know, for large or small game. Bolt 
action, Magazine holds 5 cartridges. Working part 
guaranteed for one year. Se ond 3 stamp for our 60 
page illustrated catalogue. Satisfied customers all 
over the world. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St.. Phitadeiphia, Pa., Dept. A 
GUARANTEED 
ONE YEAR 











Benja 
Single Shot Air > MAGIC 


—Hair Trigger—<hoot lead or ye 

BB shot and ai KR, .22 pell« 2 ees or... — 
1 descri New “* ree 

yd Pe of Benjam 25 Shot Repes' 


er et: RIFLE CO., 621 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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KEET 


By 
J. P. CUENIN 





NOTES ON 











ITH the advent of pro- 
gressive-burning smoke- 
less powder, efficient 


heavy loads were given the duck hunters. 
Shotgun shells were later improved by pro- 
viding non-fouling primers. Then the .410 
gauge was made into a real gun when the 
shell loaders gave us the 3-in. shell with 
34-0z. and S%-oz. shot loads, and the 2%4- 


| in. shell with a %4-oz. shot load. 


All of the foregoing improvements in 
shotgun ammunition are undoubtedly appre- 
ciated by the sportsmen, but there is one 
more thing that should be done for the 
benefit of the thousands of users of the 20 
gauge. That is to give us the standard 
loads in shells that fit the chambers of most 
of our guns. 

With the exception of one 20 gauge pump 
gun, which was brought out years ago 
with a 2\44-in. chamber, most of the Ameri- 
can-made 20 gauges are chambered for 
234-in. shells. The maximum loads usually 
come in the 234-in. shell, but the skeet 
loads and upland game loads are supplied 
in 214-in. cases. 

For the sake of safety, the shell loaders 
probably do not wish to have the long shell 
used in guns chambered for the short shell, 
but the danger would be slight with the 
skeet load as compared with the additional 
trouble that might be caused with the max- 
imum 1-oz. duck loads, which are now sold 
in the 234-in. shells. 

The gun makers, shell loaders and most 
of the shooters know that with a 2%-in. 
shell in a 20 gauge chambered for 234-in. 
shells there is a pronounced loss in density 
of pattern. A 234-in. chambered 20 gauge 


—— | that will pattern 70 percent with 234-in. 


shells may not pattern better than 60 per- 
cent with the same load in the 2%-in. 
shell. 

In addition, the loss of denseness of 
pattern with the short shell is likely 
to grow progressively worse when many 
shots are fired, for the short shell in a long 
chamber has a pronounced tendency to lead 
the barrel at the cone. If this leading is 
not removed, it will continue to spread 
down the barrel from the cone toward the 
muzzle and, as the accumulation of lead in 
the barrel increases, the irregularity of pat- 
tern also increases. 

Of course, we can remove the lead at the 
cone with solvent and fine steel wool or a 
brass gauze brush, a job I never fail to do 
with my gun, but even with the barrel 
clean it is impossible to get as even distri- 
bution of shot with the short shell as w ith 
one that fits the chamber. The %4-in. gap 
between the end of the short shell and the 
cone causes a great deal of trouble that 
could be overcome with the proper length 


| shell. 


If the shell loaders do not wish to make 
the change in most of the 20 gauge shells, 
they should at least give us a 234-in. 20 


gauge skeet load. The load itself need not 
be changed, as the 24% x % x 9 chilled in 
the longer shell would be entirely satisfac- 
tory, for it would give us about 10 percent 
better patterns. 

I know that the shell loading companies 
are now compelled to carry in stock hun- 
dreds of loads that have little sale, and I 
also know that this adds to the expense of 
conducting their business and to the cost 
of shells to the consumer. So I am in 
favor of discarding at least 50 percent of 
the loads now listed. While the shell load- 
ers dislike the idea of adding still another 
load to the long list, they have already made 
changes in shell construction and have 
brought out new shells and loads within the 
last few years, so the addition of this 234- 
in. 20 gauge skeet load would not add 
greatly to their burden and it would help 
the 20 gauge skeet enthusiasts 


Need Seen for Standard Load 


HE more I read and hear about com- 

petition in skeet, the more reason I see 
for a standard l-oz. load for 12, 16 and 20 
gauge guns used in match shooting. 

Skeet is the fastest growing sport in this 
country today. I believe I could safely say 
that it is the only sport that has grown 
steadily throughout the depression. New 
fields are being laid out in all parts of the 
United States and in many foreign 
countries. While probably 90 percent or 
more of the shells fired on skeet fields are 
used just for the thrill of breaking flying 
targets, competition in the game is growing 
at a rapid rate, but with the guns and loads 
used today the competitors are not on an 
even footing. 

I read of a shell that was opened at one 
of the eastern matches, and a count of the 
pellets showed that it contained 1195. Re- 
ports have also come to me concerning 
special shells loaded with 13¢-0z. of No. 10 
shot. These shells were used at one of the 
biggest matches in skeet during 1934. 

In a load of 1%-oz. of No. 10 chilled 
shot there are about 1200 pellets, or almost 
twice as many as in the 1%-oz. load of 
No. 9, which contains 658 pellets. The 
shooters who use the 134-oz. load have a 
decided advantage over those who shoot 
the present standard 12 gauge load, for the 
big load shooters can have a pattern almost 
twice the target breaking area. 

Competing with those who used the 1200- 
pellet load there were shooters who shot 
658 pellets in 12 gauge guns, and still others 
who fired the %-oz. load of 510 pellets in 
20 gauge guns. Of course, any of the 12 
gauge users could have fired the big load 
of No. 10 shot, but they didn’t wésh to use 
freak loads, so they accepted the handicap 
imposed. The 20 gauge shooters could have 
used 12 gauge guns, but they enjoyed shoot- 
ing the smaller bored gun, so they also 
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e compelled to bow to the handicap put 
n them by the big shot load shooters. 
he whole thing could be straightened 
in a simple manner by adopting a rule 
skeet match shooting that would pro- 
le for the use of not more than one ounce 
No. 9 shot in 12, 16 and 20 gauge 
ns. That rule would permit a man to use 
sun he likes and still give him a pattern 
‘ea as large as that used by his competi- 
I understand that the l-oz. load of No. 
shot for the three gauges will be used 
the Michigan State Championship 
Shoot in 1935. If that is done, the winner, 
s competitors and the spectators will 
ow that the man who won did so because 
s; gun pointing was better than that of 
e others and that he did not win with the 
1 of a wider pattern than that used by 
e other shooters.—J. P. C. 


Boy Breaks 256 Straight 


‘THE long run record in skeet has been 
boosted again. This time it was Max 
Marcum, a 15-year-old Louisville, Ky., 

who broke 256 straight to take the 

raight run honors from Ed. Lindsey, a 

exas professional, who held the record 
of 229 straight. 

Max now holds the Junior Mid-West 
Skeet Championship, which he won with 
49 x 50, and the junior trapshooting title, 
won with 96 x 100. He uses an automatic 
ecuipped with a compensator for his skeet 

iting. —J. 
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The editor of this department w be glad 
to answer skeet inquiries addressed to him 
in care of OUTDOOR LIFE. Please be sure 
to enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
with your JUeSTIONS. Because of ack of 
space, only a small proportion of skeet ques- 
| tions and answers can be pub shed. | 
} 
Best All-Around Bore 
Question:—On page 56 of your December 
I find certain questions answered by you 
e to a 20 gauge shotgun You state that 
ft barrel of your 20 gat 1g¢ is between a full 
ified choke. I woul i like to have you 
m me whether or not your right barrel is 
ed or cylinder choke. 
m figuring on getting a 20 ga. double-barrel 
n, but I do not know whether I ought to 
the left barrel full choke and the right 
fied, or the left modified and the right cylin- 
re, and I will appreciate any light you can 
me on the subject. Also, if one were to 
either the single trigger or the automatic 
which nes be the better? Especially, 
one felt he could not afford both? I am 
1 constant reader of your magazine. I purchase 
t the newsstand here 
[ have been shooting a 12 gauge for years. I 
1 12 ga. Browning automatic and two L. 
( Smith 12 wa. double-barrel shotguns with au- 
t ejectors and single triggers, but they are 
heavy for me, and, while my hunting has 
rincipally duck hunting, yet I do some 
hunting and I figure on doing some 
shooting this coming year My duck shoot- 
mostly over decoys Would you let me 
whether or not, for skeet and upland bird 
such as grouse, prairie chickens and 
cked phe ints, and for duck shooting over 
what would be the ! bore of the two 
of the 20 gauge gun?—A.C.L., North 


Answer:—I have two pairs of barrels with my 


we gun. One pair is bored full choke in 
irrels, and the other, which I use on quail, 
pe and tor skeet, 1s now bored about 
1 in the left barrel and improved cylinder 

ght When shooting skeet, I use the 


el for everything except the incomers of 
les and the two shots at station No. &. 
are to have either the ejectors or the 





gger and not both, I would say to take 
trigger, for that levice is of more 

ce than the ejectors. The ejectors are 
ent, but they have no effect on your shoot- 
hile the changing of the position of your 
when firing two shots with a two-trigger 
loes change the “feel” of the gun. In a 
article, I have pointed out that the move- 
f the trigger hand effects the elevation of 


If the right hand is slid forward, the 
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Make Quick, Permanent 
Water-Proof Repairs on 


OATS and 
ANOES 

















Sta — Skeet Club 


_for our shoots next 





Use this New carte 


WOOD ans 


Handles Like Putty— 
Dries to Permanent Wood 


is actual wood 
putty form that dries to hard, per- 
manent wood—can be sawed, planed, 
sanded—will hold nails and screws 
without splitting or cracking. Plastic 
Wood will adhere to any clean, dry 
surf wood, metal, glass, stone, 
or porcelain—and is water-proof, 
Plastic Wood 
a permanent part of the ob- 
ject repaired. 


Plastic Wood 





weather-proof. 











plank ends— 
dented stems, 
transom rot, 











wood-rot can be easily repaired with 
Choke Attachment Plastic Wood. 
have turned 
cg Wood because it has filled 
the long-felt need for permanent re- 
pairs at low cost. The properties of 
Plastic Wood have met the re- 
quirements perfectly, and in boat 
and canoe building it is invaluable. 
Get your can or tube at any ship 
handler, paint or hardware store. 


attachment installed to get best resu 


Write the A. S. ye Inc., 








per With Plastic Wood. ‘“ 




















Leaves from a Ranger's Diary 


dress and handle trout. But the main idea 
is—it's my forest.” 

“You've got it, boy!” 
with a grin. 

That angler was of a type that usually 
becomes an asset in the forest. There are 
others, though, who seem to think the only 
real sin is in being caught. Here’s a case 
from the diary of Forest Guard Hazlitt. (A 
Forest Guard, by the way, is not an ap 
pointed Ranger, although he may be later, 
and he has similar powers when on duty.) 

Hazlitt came on a camper in the act of 
cutting a huge capital L, with a brand new 
ax, in the three-inch bark of a magnificent 
pine. 

“What's the L stand for, your best girl’s 
name?” asked Hazlitt. 

“Naw. Mine. Larry.” 

“All right, Larry. If we don’t stop you 
now, you'll wind up by cutting your full 
name over fifty acres of mountainside, 
which is an expensive and unsightly form 
of advertising.” 


said the Ranger 


FATS in the day Larry was given the 
choice of paying a $10 fine or using 
that niftily balanced ax of his on the wood- 
pile of a public camp ground for five hours. 
“And two dollars an hour for unskilled 
labor is pretty good money, son,” said the 
judge, who was a woodsman born, “even 
if it’s just credited to your account.” 

Here’s another incident, with a comedy 
side to it, dealing with the fellow whose 
idea of the only real sin is in being caught 
at it. Ranger Brown found a fire that 
had been built without a permit; built, in- 
cidentally, where no permit would have 
been valid anyway, in country posted as 
Dangerous Fire Area. Not only that, but 
the party had broken camp and left the 
fire burning. The only clues Ranger Brown 
had were some discarded rotten plums and 
a scrap of paper which he had found, cur- 
jiously enough, weighted down with a stone 
on a rock near the camp fire. 

Out of twenty persons whom he ques- 
tioned, Ranger Brown at last singled out 
the owners of a roadster that at dusk was 
still unoccupied at the trailhead. In the 
late evening, two men appeared to claim the 
No, they had 


car. He questioned them. 
not camped, They knew nothing about the 
camp. The Ranger asked them to open 


their creels. In one was a half-pound can 
of coffee with the seal broken. 

“You just chewed raw coffee down there, 
I suppose?” Brown suggested 

“Naw. We thought we could maybe boil 


some coffee until we saw the ‘No Camp- 
fire’ signs posted in the canyon.” 


ios” ae . 2 
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Who left this camp fire burning? The Ranger searches the spot for 
clues and by clever detective work later runs the culprits down 


(Continued from page 13) 
“So you did see 
them, huh, and respect- 
ed them? Too bad!” 
said the Ranger. “Nice 
hot coffee would have 
gone well after the 
morning fruit—plums, 
wasn’t it?—and the 
bacon and eggs with 
graham crackers.” 
One of the two men 
stared. The other 
kept a poker face. The 
Ranger had told them 
exactly what they had 
had _ for _ breakfast. 
Then, “I don’t know 
what you're talking 
about. We _ didn't 


The speech broke 

off as the Ranger 
played his last card. 
He had not a scintilla 
of legal evidence 
against these two, but 
he knew they were 
lying. He suddenly 
produced the scrap of 
paper he had found 
weighted down beside 
the camp fire. It had 
written on it a list of 
things ranging from 
washing powder to 
tapioca. 
_ “What are you go- 
ing to tell your wife 
about her grocery 
list?” the Ranger in- 
quired, being careful 
to address neither in 
particular. 

He got immediate results. The fellow 
who did not have the poker face at once 
involunratily exclaimed: 

“My God! J forgot it again!” Then, in- 
stantly realizing what he had admitted, he 
added with a shrug, “You win, Ranger.” 

The Ranger couldn’t figure how the 
grocery list had come to be left in camp, 
but his ruse had worked and the pair soon 
found themselves in court. They said a 
friend had given them explicit directions 
for finding a cache in which he kept blank- 
ets near the camp ground but that they 
had lost their way. With the chilly night 
coming on, all they could do, they said, was 
to make camp where they found themselves 
and build a fire to keep warm. 

“I'll be darned,” said the judge. “A thing 
like that could happen to anybody in the 
woods. If you'd told 
the Ranger the truth, 
I’m sure he'd have 
made allowance. 
But, by gosh! Noth- 
ing ex plains your 
leaving that camp 
fire burning except 
plain dumbness. We 
mighta had the whole 
watershed ablaze, 
with millions of 
trees destroved, deer 
and fish killed, and 
maybe men, too. If 
you fellows ever had 
fought a forest fire 
at night, dodging 
red-hot rocks rolling 
down a mountainside, 
you'd use your brains 
in the future about 
what a flicker of fire 
can do. 

“What gets me 


I, IG 





aa 


Typical Ranger station, with Old 
Glory floating proudly overhead 
and three members of the service 
on the alert for signs of fire 










But be- 


sorest of all is—well, never mind 
sides the fine, I’m handing you men a piece 


of advice. A Forest Ranger is the best 
friend you've got in the woods. Never lie t 
a Ranger!” 

One could go on citing incidents from 
Rangers’ diaries and other recent recor 
Like the Ranger and his job, the incidents 


range from trouble with timber thieve 
squatters, and cattle grazers to disputes 
with occasional surviving old-time Phili- 


stines who just “can’t see them noo-fang! 

reg lations’—regulations which were for 

ulated just in time to save what was lett 
of our national domain. 

A dangerous job? Yes and no. In th 
old days of the war between ancient 
modern ideas in the cattle-grazing count! 
Rangers died frequently. But today 
Ranger will tell you that he runs more r 
of being strangled by smoke or crushed |! 
a red-hot, falling tree than of dying 
gunfire. In fact, Rangers either have 
little use for guns or maintain so profou 
a belief in the efficacy of moral suasi 
that they seldom go armed. 


\ HAT? Rangers don’t carry gu 

No! But don’t they need them tor 
wild animals like lion or bear? Few a 
mals are in the least dangerous if 
leave them alone. For human beings? W 
intimidate anybody into obedience to sane 
regulations? And it is a curious thing— 
or perhaps not at all curious—that t 
initials of Uncle Sam flanking the lone | 
on the bronze badge of the U.S. For: 
Service seem to inspire more respect tl 
any .45. 


For example, young Ranger Wil 
brought in a couple of tough hombr 
whose ideas of camping was to set 


housekeeping in a forbidden area and 
build a camp fire (Continued on page 
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About Your Choke 


Continued from page 57) 





ot gun well enough to strike the exact 
center of the circle previously drawn. 
i Now, if you know the precise number of 
shot in the shell, count up the number of 
hot in the circle. If you do not know the 

mber of pellets in the case, open one 
shell and count them. The percentage is 





found by adding two ciphers to the count 
ie within the circle and dividing by the num- 

e. ber contained by the shell. A shot or 

‘ two should be wasted to foul the barrel. 
It will not pattern well until all oil or | 

ww, erease are burnt out. 

r Full choke guns will pattern from 70 
to 75 percent, improved modified from 65 
to 68 percent or even 70 percent with large | 
shot: modified chokes are supposed to pat- 
tern 60 to 65 percent; quarter chokes are 
normally 55 percent guns, patterning with 
large shot in some guns up to more than 
60 percent. Improved cylinders are in- 
tended to pattern 45 percent, and shouldn't 
fall much under that. They even go higher 
with certain loads. Plain cylinders pat- 
tern around 40 percent and sometimes 

7 down to 30 percent. Such barrels are not 

. furnished very often. The factories, real- 


izing that they are not very satisfactory, 
put a bit of choke into the muzzle, maybe 
no more than .003 in. 

Some full-choked guns, those credited 
with 80 percent patterns, will shoot the 
even spread of their patterns into a 24-in. 
circle at forty yards, with perhaps a dense 
center. The man who can shoot well 


enough can use such guns on ducks. The | 


F standard full choke will cover a 30-inch 
circle fairly well at 40 yards, though to- 
wards the outer edges of the circle the pat- 

rn is apt to be thinner. Three fourths 

choke, improved modified, should cover 
he entire circle evenly, no denser in the 
nter than anywhere else. It is difficult 

improve on those patterns for ducks. A 

e modified choke should spread over a 36-in. 

t ircle at 40 yards pretty evenly—the more 

ven the better. One fourth choke, 55 per- 

nt, covers a 40-in. circle at 40 yards, 
hich suits a lot of us. Improved cylinders | 

S. cover a 4-ft. cirde or a trifle more at 40 

$ yards, and are really too open for the dis- 


Sy tance, though such guns kill large birds 

3 surprisingly often. Plain cylinders cover 

I- a 5-ft. circle at 40 yards, and usually would 
if loaded with salt. 


t kill as well 
‘ The object of all testing is to find a load 
hat suits your particular gun and will 


e your bird. When you have found that 
load, stick to it.—Chas. Askins. 


New Hand Trap 


' I ‘HE Remington Arms Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced a new hand trap that appears 
to be a combination of the usual hand trap, 


thrown by a swing of the arm, and the | 


old Du Pont trap which threw the bird 
by means of a spring. 

5 The actuating power in this new trap is 
ae a spring, cocked as usual. A gentle swing 
of the arm releases this spring and sends 


the bird 80 yards, if required. The weight 


: of the target is said to throw the carrier 
o off center, and away goes the bird. I 
L 


haven't seen the trap myself. The trap 
can be cocked with one finger, yet throws 


e with a great, a regulated force. Anybody 
Fe can operate it. The targets are rotated 
‘ in the same way as with set-trap, and the 

birds are certain to break when hit. Trap 


is very light, and fits in a hand-bag. 
me the province of this trap lies in 


a teaching skeet to those who have no skeet 

F outfit. With the exception of doubles, skeet 

flichts can be imitated, in both height and 
direction —C. A. 
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give you the best chance of bringing down | 
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| Sportsmen ... ANNOUNCING 
| THE NEW CATALOGUE OF 





B.&M. TELESCOPE SIGHTS AND MOUNTS 
and B.& M. EQUIPPED RIFLES 


These and preceding models have been for years the 
choice of expert riflemen and discriminating sports- 
met 
| 


This superior equipment is fully described in our 
| 28 page illustrated catalogue which we will be pleased 
| to send upon request 


BELDING & MULL 
Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
821 Osceola Road, Philipsburgh, Pa. 











Winchester °97 


12 Gauge 


car $27.50 









New ( BD Bete, BEG, o.6:65.0005650000s00cccese $ 9.50 
New Ge gies .32 Cal Aute »matic—9-shot... ooo 11.50 
ew H & R Sportaman, .22 Cal....... 2.0... ccsseeeceneces 14.50 
12.50 
10.50 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Luger .30 Cal OP Dis Mi, Os ccccccccvcccuccccussscccecs $17 
Ce 32 Automati e+» 12.50 
=< it's A . 10.50 
or 32-20 58 ‘te Ww Military and Police - 17.50 
Aolt's 38 Army Special «vee 15.00 





$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, (641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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+ GENUINE 
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AUTOMATIC AND OVER-UNDER 


SHOTGUNS 
The Finest in Firearms 






Sold only through authorized Browning 
dealers. Write for free literature on the 
“Browning Special’’ Automatic Shotgun 
J..prownine = nd then see your dealer. 


BROWNING ARMS CO., Dept. ©, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





















Six calibres for 3 
Sporting Need Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog 
Other calibres built to order. 
Prices, $71 up 
Pacifi Conet Representative 
D. W. KING CO.. 65 ward St., San Pranci 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Ine. ‘Bit 1897) 
14 N. 16th St., Phila, 














Modern Shotguns ond | Loads | 


By MAJOR CHARLES ASKINS 
$4.00. Colonel Townsend Whelen says of this book: 
"The only worth-while book on this subject, written 
by the world’s greatest authority on shotguns.” 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 FOURTH AVE. EW YORK CITY 











The wide, brilliant field of the Lyman 5A Tele- 
scope sight adapts it perfectly to the standard 
indoor ranges, while the 5 power B. & L. 
lenses provide the proper magnification to 
demonstrate the full accuracy of rifle and am- 
munition for the four target shooting posi- 
tions. The ™% min. click rear mount permits 
the desired control for 10 ring and X group- 
ing. The 5A is also a favorite for picking off 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 


dl 


_—==== _-——= 


for HUNTING and 
FIELD SHOOTING 


U SE 
MARBLES 
Flexible Rear 
Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble's Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coil spring 
that returns it to shooting 
osition when struck. Can 


pe — down when not 


‘MARBLE SIGHTS 


No matter what shape, size or ty » of hunting 
or field sight you need, Marble's make it to 
fit every modern weapon. 


Price, $4.00. 
State make and 
model of gun 








Sporting 
Leaf Sight, Flat Top 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sighta, 
Cleaning Implementa, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today? 


Standard Front Sight. 
1/16 or 3/32 in. Ivory or 
Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 








Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 


Marble'’s Products are 


oo on re- 
ceipt of (A-89) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. gueamenat 


| — Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. Z 


Have You Tried 
GUNCRAFTING? 


Spend a part of your leis- 
| ure hours in the fascinat- 
| ing hobby of amateur gun- 
crafting — learn how to 
beautify, improve, and 
preserve your choice guns. 
You can make your guns 
fit you like a custom-made arm, 





















Complete information about guncrafting is only one 
of the advantages of membership in the National 
Rifle Association. Send six cents in stamps, today, 


for full information and a sample copy of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, the only magazine devoted 
exclusively to guns and guncrafting. 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
870 Barr Building 


Washington, D. C. 





Magazines, newspapers, ad- 
vertisers, BUY 134,000 photos 
a week from people who know 
how to take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach you, at 
low cost. in your spare time, how to 
TAKE real human-interest pictures 
that SELL! Our marketing service 
helps you to quick, nation-wide sales. 


FREE BOOK 
Fascinating, easy. to learn and earn 
by our metho Write now ivr 


FREE BOOK “How to Make Mone 

With Your © lemons, U a basa vae-a 
OTOGRAP 5 ep z. 

iow. 33rd Bt . New York, N.Y 


- Perfect magnification for 
all four indoor target 
shooting positions 











chucks, crows, squirrel, vermin. Sold complete 
with bases, screws, taps, drill, 2 mounts, 
$46.50 F. O. B. Send for free folder. 

Lyman 438 Field Scope for hunting and short 
range targets, $20. With % min. click mount 
$27.50. LYMAN Targetspot 8X and 10X 
Scopes demonstrate the highest degree of ac- 
curacy of target rifles. $60.00. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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RIFLE and SIXGUN SIGHTS 


No kind of firearm is better than its sights. In 
this comprehensive article Elmer Keith tells how 


you can get the most out of your favorite gun 


OT every one realizes the impor- 
tance of first-class, modern sight 
equipment for rifles and revolvers. 


Many men buy an expensive rifle 
expecting to get the best results with crude 
open sights that reflect all side lights and 
are totally unsuitable for any long-range 
work. To bring out the best performance 
of any rifle or pistol, proper sights are 
just as important as having a barrel of 
correct dimensions, inside and out. 

About everything in the way of a front 
sight can be found on the various makes 
of hunting rifles taken into the game fields 
each year. The poorest type is the old 
knife-blade front that tapers from a wide 
base to a sharp point at the top. This 
sight will not hold elevations, and is al- 
most useless in early-morning or late-eve- 
ning shooting, when game is usually feed- 
ing, and in heavy timber. 

Winchester used to furnish a square- 
topped blade with a round silver face. 
This sight worked well on snow, or when 
smoked black. However, in some lights 
on snow the silver, being so light in color, 
tends to blend with the white background 
of the snow. This round silver face also 
reflects side lights to a high degree, and 
shoots away from bright side lights. An- 
other sight that has been popular for years 
is the Sheard gold bead. This sight, how- 
ever, is the world’s worst offender when 
it comes to shooting away from side lights. 
The round face reflects the least sunlight 
and causes the rifle to shoct to one side 








A receiver-type front sight, shown at left, 





or the other. Also it will 
not hold elevations very 
well. In fact, no bead 
type of front sight will 
hold elevations as well as 
a square-top post front 
sight. 

After many years’ ex- 
perimenting, I have set- 
tled on the Lyman flat- 
faced gold bead as the 
best of all plain bead 
sights. I have used this 
sight for years on both 


large and small game _ The man who wants sights on his revolver to suit his eye 
with fine results. The exactly will take into consideration the length of barrel 


bead type of front sight 

has one advantage; it is 

usually made with a very thin narrow stem 
under the bead, and can be easily held just 
over an animal when shooting at long 
range. It never gives the best results in 
target shooting. 

For years, the Marine Corps experi- 
mented with the Marine Corps blade front 
sight for target and military shooting. 
Though primarily a target sight, it can be 
used with excellent results in any open 
country for game shooting. This sight is 
a wide, square-top blade with a so-called 
hawk-bill or knife edge extending back 
from the top face. It gives the clearest 
definition of any blade or bead front sight 
and was found to give higher scores with 
a greater number of riflemen than any 
other used in our military services. It is 





is unbeatable on either target or game. 


The tang sight, right, is satisfactory at close range. The disk is used for wind adjustment 


seen without eye 


hunting conditions 
sight with gold face or bead. 
Corps principle i ight, h 
a Call gold bead 


beads a great deal. j 
dense timber when there 
are great favorites for African and similar 
i that 
: } ht even more 
than the Lyman flat-faced gold bead, 
are about worthless on snow in poor lig] 
y tend to blend with 
have also found that they are ve 
see against a white jack or snowshoe ral 
bit or mountain goat. 
Several years ago Hervey 
me a Marine Corps type froft sight for ; 
Springfield sporter. This si 
in. wide and had 
insert the full width of the ir nt b> grad 
flush with the top. 
rifle as long as I pects: = 


deer, and bear, 


else I could get at that time. 
target, and yet could be seen i 


» D. W. King has brought out 


newer ramp design, or “the Pp 
sign for automatic pistols. 
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I have used and experimented with ivory 
They show up well i 


y hard to 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS The Sure 
ANSWERED 


=. 
H Small Target Rifle ae 1@ a 
; Question :—Several rifle clubs have been or- | 


sanized in this vicinity, using the .22 caliber 
f Nearly all of the shooting is done in- 





doors, at short range and under artificial light. 

| would like to purchase a_ single-shot rifle @O rit] rove 
suitable for target sho ting, but my choice must 
! onfined to the low price -d models. The Win 


Remington, Savage, Stevens and Moss- 
mpanies list one or more models in this 


t Ir iy opinion, with what model or models =p uy qs if] 
uld I obtain the greatest accuracy and _ the 


most dependable service? I prefer a rifle with 
a man-sized stock. H.S.B., Pa. 


Answer: have your letter of October 17th 
T am sorry to say that I cannot recommend any HETHER you hunt large ame or 
inexpensive .22 caliber rifle to you for target . 
aa ie Meine oe eek” er ae meee small, or do most of your shooting 
xpensive, light, inadequately sighted rifles are on the rifle, pistol, Skeet or trapshoot- 
ight only for informal “‘tin-can’” shooting, o ing ranges, there is one sure, quick way 
en for shooting at animals the size o squir- to improve your shooting—use Western, 
s up to about 40 yards, or birds the size of “ = a et 
rouse and crows up to about 60 yards.° World’s Champion Ammunition. 
The 10, 9, and 8 rings of the N.R.A. targets ° ° 
and ts welinee Gentian waninee 106, AS. ant Practice is essential, of course — but 
817 inches, respectively, in diameter at 50 feet, unavailing if the ammunition you are 
nd .335, .835, and 1.335 inches at 75 feet. using doesn’t shoot where you hold. 
scores on these targets. among the fairly good | Western World’s Champion Ammuni- 
shots, run from 90 to 97, and the excellent shots | 
run scores frem 97 to 100. To make such scores | tion does shoot where you hold, as 
it is absolutely necessary that the rifle be basic- evidenced by the results of the major 
ally accurate, with a good barrel and a breech rifle, pistol and shotgun competitions 
action that gives perfect ignition; that suitable of 1934, As usual, the world’s best 
ammunition for that rifle be used, that the rifle h : d ith West ’ 
weigh 8% to 10 pounds, have a man sized, mod- shooting was done wit estern. 
ern ~_ — . ng gun sling = -_ Consider the experience of Mr. Fred 
ar e held stez G ave oder ape > sights . . . . 
ee Ne ee ee ee Ruffolo, four times Wisconsin state rifle 
idjusting to half minutes, so that it can be aimed “ rs 
accurately, and so that adjustments can be made cham 10n, who won the national Cro- 
which will keep it shooting steadily into the ten well Trophy match with Western am- 
Oi tia ieee ee ea a munition without even registering his 
pendpens GR ~ datos gy Aig GD ge oc ye tl rifle with the Western cartridges he was 
ments and enable you to shoot on equal terms 
with other members of your club are: Win- | using for the first time. Firing his string 
chester Model 52, Stevens Walnut Hill No. 417, of ten shots at 600 yards, he scored a 
ind Savage Model 19-1933. The Winchester and possible 50 with 8 V’s, winning over 
the Savage are bolt-action repeating rifles. The 





207 of the nation’s expert riflemen. 


In smallbore, .30-calibre, pistol and 
shotgun shooting, the most dependable 


Stevens is a single shot, falling block, lever action 


I feel that, were I to suggest any other rifles, 


1] ‘ Id a € 116 : little expe > Le ake e |} 

: Bn Ny Ee iy yo pond ammunition is Western! Competitive Mr. Ruffolo Says: 

u to waste your money by getting an entirely records and the results of big game “In the Wisconsin State Matches the 
nadequate weapon. With the low-priced, light- trophy contests are your assurance that State Director asked me to shoot on the 
; weight, por rt sighted boys re Fone # — Western will do a better job for you. You Wisconsin American Legion team for the 
i T T anvone ese can average sco Ss g . . . 

h than 75 to 80 in ten shots; and with such a will find the ideal load for your favorite national trophy. I had only enough of 
> veapon you will either lose interest in a_ short shooting among the following: the ammunition I was using for this one 
; time, o7 you will find that, [to succeed, you will e WESTERN SUPER-X string. When I entered the Crowell 
Hligec Oo ge one o le ree ifies en- r ow a 2 
a tioned above.—T.W. -22 Calibre Ammunition wey — gave me some — 
. . e WESTERN SUPER-MATCH 1and-loaGed ammunition to use in this 
When Bolt Hits Scope 22 Long Rifle Smokeless event...That was the first time I had used 
¥ Qusciies:~<i saad seen set mates tn Oe e WESTERN LUBALOY Western ...My friend gave me the differ- 
A Hornet rifle and cartridge in Ovtvoor Lire and ‘ ‘ ences in elevation I would have to take 
d since I am the proud owner of a Winchester 54 | Center Fire Cartridges into account because when I registered 
: Hornet, it was doubly iatereptiog: ew * 2 e WESTERN SUPER-X, my rifle in the morning I had no idea I 
t rage paeg “— * y eneey a ee ‘ooo tod a SUPER-TRAP, FIELD and would wind up using your ammunition.” 
“e keep the bolt handle from striking the telescope XPERT Shotgun Shells H hi f 50-8 Vv’ 
d during the operation of the bolt with the tele- Mail the coupon below for complete ay this il Tre “4 fo! Ss won 
, sighted in for use at 100 yards? ‘af . h f ss the Crowell rophy tor 1934 has 
t, [ have a Lyman 5A and the scope blocks were -_ acelin on the type o ao been related in the official an- 
I ed by Winchester, the rear block being on in ch you are most intereste nouncement of National Rifle As- 


T nr en oO > cece rc : if t if =| . * . 
0 papi he ode: BF cae lee peg Marmot re WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY sociation trophy winners. 
» of the rear sight blank, which is in the slot for Dept. B-19, East Alton, Illinois 


open rear sight. | 














le | have heen pushing the sight tube forward out 

a of the way of the bolt handle while working the 

at holt but this procedure is inconvenient to say the 

. t am afraid too that it may cause undue 

Id r on the sight tube and its bearing points. If 

d tube were of the same diameter clear back 

he eye end, the bolt would not strike, but the 

rT 1 end oa optic pee gray —_ = —_ 
inge protrude st enough to catc e bolt.— 

g il. World’s Champion Ammunition 

1€ Answer:—We find that with about one Lyman 

I- 5 ‘ope in ten, it is necessary to lower the ele- 

g n so much for short-range shooting that the 

e- will not operate under it without interfer- 

r This is due to slight variations in manu- 

, ure of the scope. To eliminate these occasional ee ee SP PP SP ED AD a SOMEONE OE eae Ty 

ny t variations would increase the manufacturing Western Caatarince Company, Dept.B-19,East Alton, Illinois 1 
t of the scope to a prohibitive extent. I would like to have detailed information concerning Western ammunition ! 

+ here are several wigs to oe _ re ; of the type checked as follows: ; 

11 nrst 1s to write to Lyman, explain e trouble, 

ce isk them to send you a set of bases 3/32” i [_] Small Bore CI .30 Calibre [_ ] Pistol CJ Shotgun : 

C er than the present ones. The other way is | ! 1’ 

ed rind a slight semi-circular cut on the top Ie oe aetna Sane I ee eR Ee H 

e face of the bolt handle. If the cut would ap- f 1 

leis I r to be of necessity too deep, order the bases | : Address wervrieay Trrietrriririlr tek ll oe ‘ 

e f 1/16” higher than normal. Then only a very © Post Off re 1 
} 9 ing a > “CeSS2 »S _ SPPrrerer Tee Crete. coves Del. coccccscecccesoss . 

1) 4 at will be necessary on the bolt | er cereens c+ 02 50 Ss eihs-=.n. oo to eeced Tea seat aoe eee 
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* dos 
POWER 


TELESCOPE 
Sm .97 


POST- 
PAID 








Cost 

U. S. Gov't 
: THE 

$67.50 CHANCE 


of a 





Lifetime 


to geta high grade 
spotting and 








observation 
few cents on the 
from Wollensak peri- 
scope by DuMaurier master 
Craftsmen to DuMaurier Stand 
ards. An optical job done right 
optical experts Larger | 
stronger, greater light than 
standard telescope elling for much 
more, A wonderful all around 
glas Only 21” long. Not many left 
and they are going fast. Order now 
$7.95 1 Cc. 0. D. $1 de 

, plu few cents postage and 
charges Money-back guarantee 

FREE CATALOG: Everything in binoc- 
ulars, telescope field glasses, etc, Larg- 
est assortment in America. 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 12 
Elmira, N. Y. 


telescope at a 
dollar. | 















Birds of America 
By Frank G. Ashbrook 


Complete bird guide—song _ birds, 
birds of prey, shore birds, ducks, up- 
Colored 


tration and description of each bird. 


land game birds, ete. illus- 


This is a set of three paper-covered 
books, each book containing 96 pages 
and measuring 54%x3%4x% inches. The 
three books, together with a scratch 
pad and pencil, are enclosed in a 
khaki canvas bag which can be at- 
tached to belt. Pub. 1931, reprinted 
1934. 
Price of set, postpaid, 50c 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
381 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 




















COLT SERVICE MODEL 


$4485. 44/40 


CAL. 
All in perfect mechanical condi- 
tion, with 54%" barrel, in grade 
No. 3 at $14.85; in grade No. 2 
at $18.45. Ctges. 44 cal. $1.00 box 
of 50. $2.00 deposit on C. O. D. ship- 
ment. FREE Catalog on New and 
Used Guns, eve 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren Street, New York 
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The target-scope, top, permits fine adjustment but the screws are likely to snag on 
twigs. Below it is shown a hunting-scope whose lines suit it better for field shooting 
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beads, King Call gold beads, or square- 
shaped post front blades. They are fur- 
nished in either ivory, gold or a red com- 
position. The distinctive feature of these 
sights is a small chromium mirror set at 
an angle just in front of the sight blade. 
Both the ramps and the drive-in front 
sights are supplied with the reflector. In 
the case of the Super .38 and .45 Colt auto- 
matics, King sets the mirror down in the 
top of the jacket, or slide. 

The principle of the thing is to reflect 
light on the square face of the bead or 
square-top post in such a manner that it 
helps to neutralize any side light, and also 
to make the bead clearly discernible in 
very dim lights, when ordinary front sights 
of any material whatever are invisible. 

I have been carrying on extensive tests 
of these front sights for some time now, 
in both game and target-shooting, and have 
found them the best obtainable today. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the gold to the red bead, 
as it seems to show up clearly when there 
is not enough light to see the color of the 
red bead. These sights can be seen by the 
light of a full moon on the reflector and 
by the light of ordinary street lights, some- 
thing I have never experienced with any 
ordinary bead sights. 

Many attractive styles of front sights 
are offered by King, including ramps for 
revolvers and some pistols. In the case of 
ramp front sights for rifles, they may be 
had with detachable hoods and with one 
or more blades of different shape, includ- 
ing the King Call gold bead, set into the 
square-top post; the square-faced, square- 
shaped bead in same style of blade; and 
the standard bead type, in either ivory, 
gold or red composition. The King Call 
bead differs from the Call gold bead pro- 
duced by Smith & Wesson for their re- 
volvers some time ago in having a reflector 
and in the fact that the square-faced gold 
insert does not fit flush with the front of 
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the sight-blade, but projects slightly, and 
also has the face set at a minute angle 


from vertical. This slight tipping back of 
the face of the bead helps gather light and, 
with the aid of the reflector, makes it 
easily seen in failing light, long after th 
regular Call gold bead is indistin 

I have tried both the bead, the Call gold 
red, and the square-shaped 
red and gold on target and gam 
them all good. But, for me at least, this 
new Call Gold is best, even better than the 








and 


square-shaped bead, like my old Lovell 
Springfield sight. By smoking it blacl 
one gets the finest kind of target blade 
sight. These sights are procurable in va- 


rious widths to suit different conditior 
For close-range i 
hunting, the wide post of .10 in. i 
shooting and at No. 5 long range | 
prefer a narrower blade whic! 


snap-shooting and 


open 


cover up so much of the game, say a widt 
of .06 to .07 in. I am now using a blade 
of .06 on a 22-in. Krag, which seems ab« 

right for my eyes on this short barrel. O 


a longer barrel I prefer his .073 in. widtl 
for all-around use, and for a heavy brus! 
gun a width of .08 in. to even .10 in., v 


WV 


the Call gold insert. 

King has also introduced white-outline 
rear sights for all pistols and revolvers 
both in Patridge and in r d-bead at 
notch type. Of these I prefer and ar 
using the Patridge type in a width of .08 
in. on my .38/44 Smith & Wesson and 
width of 5/64 in. on my .45 Colt automat 
Both guns are fitted with reflectors, tl 


Smith & Wesson having its reflector set 
the ramp front-sight base, while tl 
jacket « 


into 
.45 has the reflector set into the 
the gun itself. 

The rear by King is the best I have seer 
on any .45 Colt automatic. It is adj 


ustabl 


laterally by driving and then locking wit 
a set screw. Elevation may be obtained 
by raising or lowering bl inset 





The closed front sight, shown with two bead sights, has several inserted posts and blades 
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locking it perma- 
set screw. These 
the white outline 
f the rear sight-notch, the Call gold bead 
ith its reflector, make the finest set of 
shts I have ever seen on this type of arm. 
Now let us take up the rear sights for 


sight base and 
with a strong 
combined with 


the 
nently 
eatures, 


rie use. For target shooting and espe- 
cially small-bore work, the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation has an unbeatable line 


all makes, their fa- 
adaptations to vari- 


f receiver sights for 
mous 48 in its various 
ous models being about the best obtainable 
in this country. For small-bore or 300- 
meter shooting, it should be used in con- 
nection with their excellent No. 17-A front 
sight with eight different inserts, giving 
the shooter his choice of different apertures 
or post or pinhead. The apertures are the 
choice of all experts, and in this set one can 


be found of the exact size required for 
any bull. For average hunting use, this 
same Lyman 48 will be found excellent 


for all bolt-action rifles. Lyman also makes 
a first-rate receiver sight for the Win- 
chester lever rifles and good tang sights 
for the Savage lever rifles and almost all 
single-shot arms. 


On bolt rifles for all American game, I 


have found the bolt-sleeve Howe-Whelen 
ght the best of all. I have one on my 
400 Whelen and have used it for both 


long-range and close-range snap-shooting. 
It has accounted for five elk, eight mule 
deer, and two coyotes, without a single 
miss 


years I have experimented 

with and used, on both target and game, 
all manner of target and hunting tele- 
scope-sights. The Fecker, Winchester, 
Lyman, and —e & Mull target scopes 
will be found the best for all target and 
long-range rifle work on coyotes, eagles 
and such game. There is no question that 


OR many 


the Fecker is the finest instrument of them 
all, though I have an old Winchester 5-A 
that has given me fine service for a good 
many years, both on coyotes and target. 

These five- to eight-power target-scopes 
are absolutely essential to fine long-range 
coyote work, or target work, where one 


must have a scope of good power with the 


finest micrometer mounts that can be in- 
stantly adjusted for the exact range. 
For scopes on big-game rifles, only the 


short hunting scopes that can be removed 
and replaced without changing their ad- 
justment are suitable. Such scopes must 
be light in weight, must have a large, clear 
field, and be not over three-or four power, 
to be suitable for fast-running shooting on 
big game. They must have internal ad- 
justment, and should be set for one range 
and left absolutely alone, additional eleva- 
tion being secured by holding over. I have 
used all makes now sold in the United 
States and many foreign hunting scopes as 
well and have found the new Noske the 
best one for my own use. I have tried all 
different styles of reticules and went to 
the plain cross-hair as the best now ob- 
tainable. The flat-top post can be seen 
hetter in dim light or moonlight than the 
ross-hair. It is best where all the shoot- 
ing will be within the point-blank range of 


the rifle and for dense timber and brush 
But for open shooting, where many shots 
have to be made by holding over the game 


t long range, I prefer the cross-hair. 
I have found this new Noske hunting- 
cope just as far ahead of peep sights as 


they are ahead of open sights, and have 
een able to do better running big-game 


hooting with it than with any type of iron 
ight. Even in timber, I seem to catch 
the game quicker through this scope. Of 
ourse for any fast-running shooting, prop- 
er stock fit is very important and this no 
loubt has helped me in using the scope 
ight. 
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Anyone who thinks the peep or scope- 


sight is impractical in the game fields is 





just kidding himself, and it is time he gave 
one a thorough trial and woke up to its 
possibilities. I prefer my scopes mounted | 
as low as possible and don’t care a whoop 
about having the iron rear sight on the 
gun at the same time. I have never used 
the lyman 48 when this scope was on the 
cun nor had any use for it.- The 48 slide 
must be removed when a_ low-mounted 
scope is used, but it can be carried in the 
pocket for an emergency.—E/mer Keith. | 


Leaves from a Ranger's 
iary 


(Continued 


that gave every peak fire lookout for miles 
an attack of the heebie-jeebies. Head- 
quarters, on simultaneous telephone alarms 
from the peaks, had that fire triangulated 
in no time, and Ranger Wilson was quickly 
on the job with volunteer assistants all 
ready for a smoke siege. When he got 
the pair back to the Ranger Station it 
turned out that they were escaped convicts. 
“Holy Ginger!” exclaimed Ranger Wil- 
son when he realized. “And they were so 
like lambs that I walked alone ahead of 
them up the canyon trail. They coulda 
bumped me off from behind and dumped 
me over the cliffs and nobody could have 
proved that I hadn’t taken a tumble.” 


from page 60) 


There are times, of course, and places 
where preparedness for trouble comes 
not amiss. But they are seldom and few. 


Not many men in the West will shoot be- 
fore another reaches to the draw, except 
criminals or others with some mental or 
moral quirk. It was in going up against one 
of these—a man whose mental machinery 
couldn’t stand excessive lubrication with 
raw whisky—that Ranger Frank lost 
life. 

A fellow—let’s call him San Quentin 
after his present abode—was running an 
illicit still in National Forest. Ranger 
Frank wasn’t interested in the legal angle, 
but he visited San Quentin in his hideout 
and said, 

“You got to clear that booze mill ont of 
the forest, Quentin. You'll have enforce- 
ment officers butting in here and we feel 
quite competent to run this forest our- 
selves.” 

“T ain’t runnin’ no booze mill!” said 
Quentin, suddenly blocking the entrance to 
his shack with a rifle gripped in his hands 

“Don’t be a fool, Quentin,” 


said Ranger 


Frank. “Put that popgun away.” 

“Don’t you try to come in here, you 
—_— or I'll kill you dead!” Quentin 
interrupted with a yell, his own rotgut 
liquor tugging at his nerves. 

“Put down that rifle!” ordered the 
Ranger. 

Instead, San Quentin leveled the rifle and 
fired. The Ranger never knew what hit 
him. He dropped in his tracks, dead. 

Ranger Cornell courted the same fate 
when he did an apparently nervy thing back 
in the 1900's, the early years of the Serv- 


ice, when it was having its troubles getting 
the old open-range cattle kings to sign a 
kind of Magna Charta about grazing rights 

A cattleman swore he would 
many cattle as he pleased where and when 
he pleased in National Forest during th« 
green season. What’s more, he’d shoot 
down anybody who pushed the argument 
about it too far. Ranger Cornell, just out 
of college, was sent to verify the threat 


graze as 


In those days Rangers did carry guns. Ar- 
riving at the scene, Cornell found flery 
old cattleman on guard with a rifle. Ad- 


vancing like a mod- (Continued on page 70) 
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304 PAGE 





REATEST EVER 
PUBLISHED . . PRICE 50¢ 
Over 12,000 items, 4,000 illustrations. Latest in- 
formation and prices of all leading American and 
Imported Arms and Ammunition. A complete 
Gun Parts Section describing, pricing and illus- 
trating parts of modern American and Foreign 
Arms. Restocking, G ith Tools, -Complet 
Ballistics, Reloading Tools, all Gun sights, etc. 
No shooter can be without the wealth of infor- 
mation in this 304-page (size 8x 10) handbook. 
Send 5Oc in Coin, Check, M. O. or Stamps 
(Cost of producing this volume makes charge necessary ) 


A. F. STOEGER, 1nx 
AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUS! 
507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York. N. Y } 
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The Reptile Book 
By RAYMOND LEE DITMARS | 





The outstanding reference book on reptiles 
available! 
New edition printed from plates of first 


ehensive work on turtles and tortoises, 
J lizards, and snakes. 


Pub. 1907, reprinted 1931; 472 p., 8 
color plates and more than 400 photo- 
graphs. 10x7x1¥z in. Price $5 postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


_381 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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For Krag rifles j 
only. Positive ele- 
vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount, 
$1.00. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, ' 
cast aluminum, 50c. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. | 
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IMPROVE YOUR SHOOTING! “‘Pacific”’ Sights, 
tront and rear, for all rifles. “Pacific” 
Speed Reloading Tool is the tool used 
by experts. New “*Pacific’’ Powder Scale 
is a wonder, All reloading supplies car 
ried. Send 3c postage for General Catalog. 


DEPT. K—355 HAYES ST., SAN aN FRANCISCO. ¢ CALIF. 
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25 Cal. af Shot Gutomatic . 
60c; Cart ridges. 65c 
32 Cal. ; Shot Aangmatio os eee $8.45 
Holsters 75¢; Cartridges—70e a box. 
$2 Deposit on C. O. D.'s, Catalog: Telescopes, Microscopes, Firearms, 
Air Pistole and Rifles, Knives, etc. Send 3c stamp 
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Thousands of rifle shots compete annually at clubs throughout the country 


Nothing Wrong with Rifles 


ontinued 


cent annual turnover, and that an individ- 
ual maintains a worth-while degree of 
skill for five years, we have about a mil- 
lion more or less trained riflemen in the 
United States, and my own estimate is that 
approximatel 100,000 of these are so 
skilled that they are qualified to act as in- 
structors in case of a national emergency. 


HE great majority of these riflemen 
never see organized matches other than 
purely local competitions. They shoot and 


train on their local ranges, or in some 
cases on ranges they have built in their 
own homes, seeking to make themselves 
skilled in rifle shooting for its own sake, 
just as the might teach themselves to 
swim or ride a horse. They often have 
small matches on their home ranges, either 
among the individual members of their 


club or with some 
participate in the 
arranged by the 


adjacent club, or they 
numerous postal matches 
National Rifle Association. 
Let us look for a moment at this mat- 
ter of rifle competitions which is the bone 
of contention with Capt. Curtis. The most 
important competitions are the national 
matches authorized by act of Congress, al- 
though no national match has been held 


since 1931 for reasons of ecanomy. For 
many vears these matches have been held 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, which has the only 
range large enough for the purpose. The 


law provides for teams from the regular 
services and from the National Guard of 


each state, and also for a civilian team 
from each state. Membership on the teams 
is dependent on the individual’s winning 


out in local competitions. Individuals not 
connected with teams may attend at their 
own expense. There were present at the 
1931 matches approximately 3,600 actual 
competitors, of whom approximately 60) 
were individual shooters paying for their 
own travel and subsistence. 

Since 1931 the N.R.A. competitions have 
been restricted to corps area, state, and 
regional matches, of which approximately 
fifty have been held all over the United 
States, with an aggregate attendance of 
about 10,000. Also there have been annual 
small-bore competitions at Camp Perry, 
Sea Girt, N.J., or Camp Ritchie, Md. At 
the national small-bore competitions at 
Camp Perry in 1934, there were 386 regis- 
tered competitors, and at Camp Ritchie 
268, all attending at their own expense. In 
recent years a great many civilian clubs 
and state associations have staged large 
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om page 23) 

competitions, one of these being the 
matches at East Haven, Conn., which Capt. 
Curtis describes. The attendance at some 
of these minor competitions has been quite 
large, but they all lack the character of 
the larger naticnal matches at Camp 
Perry and Camp Ritchie, and it is difh- 
cult to judge competitions from a single 
visit to a less important contest as Capt. 
Curtis has done. 

In any case, the attendance at all these 
competitions is no indication of the amount 
of rifle shooting being done in the United 
States any more than the attendance at 
the Davis Cup matches is an indication of 
the amount of tennis that is being played 
in this country. Neither is the conduct 
of these matches a good indication of the 
character of the shooting that is being done 
on home training ranges, because the con- 
litions at the competitions have to be such 
as will assure an even break for all, put- 
ting a premium on skill rather than luck, 


( 


and this means standard bullseye targets 
with fine scoring rings 

Take the two civilian clubs that I be- 
long to and shoot with at present—the 


Omaha Rifle Club of Omaha, Nebr., and 
the Midwest Rifle Association of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. These are small clubs in 
an out-of-the-way part of the country, 
but they average up pretty well with the 
other 1,778 senior civilian rifle clubs. Each 
club shoots on Sundays during the out- 
door season, and one or two nights a week 
during the winter on its indoor range. At- 
tendance runs anywhere from 20 to 50 
for each club, depending largely on the 
weather. On about half of the shooting 
days we merely practice, and on the other 


half we have matches. 


W'§ SHOOT slow fire, prone, sitting, 
and standing at various ranges, some 
rapid fire but not enough, and a whole lot 
of Fort. Also we get up a great many im- 
promptu matches of various kinds, some 
of which are of the most practical type. In 
the fall we hold a number of turkey and 
poultry matches where the contestants 
write their own shooting conditions on the 
spot. Thus some of the turkey shoots con- 
sist of slow-fire matches, some of Gofort 
shooting with many variations, some rapid 
fire, some running deer or rabbit, and some 
are purely luck matches. Also almost 
every member does some crow, prairie 
dog, or jack-rabbit shooting during the 
year. We have lots of fun, and we develop 


a whole lot of fine practical rifle shots, 
many of whom can give old fellows like 
myself a hard run for our money. We 
finance the entire club and all its matches 
ourselves, receiving no outside aid. Such 
shooting, remember, is going on all over 
the United States in some 1,780 rifle clubs. 
There are more civilian rifle ranges now 
in the United States than there are public 
golf courses. 

I disagree entirely with Capt. Curtis re- 
arding the character of the men who en- 
rage in rifle shooting. I think that I know 
nd come in contact with more rifle shoot- 
ers, either personally or by mail, than any 
other individual. My experience has been 
that they are of all sorts, from every level 
of our civilization. They range from poor 
farmer boys to the biggest industrial lead- 
ers, from office janitors to men who write 
their incomes in five figures. 

There is, however, one distinguishing 
characteristic of all successful rifle shoot- 
ers. They are all of a type who do things 
accurately, who pay attention to small de- 
tails, and who are more or less mechan- 
ically or scientifically inclined. 

I am not surprised that Capt. Curtis has 
found riflemen uninteresting. Capt. Curtis 
represents the big business and city club- 


i 
man type. His type deals with the gen- 
eralities of big business and abhors de- 





y 
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1 


tails. Such men have nothing in common 
with the scientifically inclined rifle-shoot- 
ing chap. They don’t talk the same lan- 


guage. 


| © A certain extent I do share Capt. 
Curtis’ opinion that much of our rifle 
hooting is not of a very practical 


nature. 
It cannot be made spectacular like tennis 
r football. We might as well give that 
up. It is never interesting to the spectator 
who does not understand the science of it 
But even the slow-fire matches are in- 
tensely interesting to those 

hese are contests of skill and experien 
and they are not so easy as Capt. Curt 
thinks. Let him get up against a twenty- 

t slow-fire match at 600 or 1,000 yards 
ith the .30 caliber rifle, or 200 yards with 
the small bore on a day with a tricky fisl 
tail wind; he will find that he has a real 
proposition on his hands, and that the win- 
are always among the most skillful 

From my own experience I would say 
that we do not have nearly enough rapid 
fire shooting. Rapid fire is the really pra 
tical form of rifle shooting, and I think 
that all our more important matches should 
contain more of it. A man who can shoot 
well rapid fire is always a fine practical 

and he can master any other kind 

f practical shooting—very quickly. 

In conclusion, I do not believe that there 
is anything wrong with our rifle 
ing. On the contrary I think it is coming 
along very nicely. Statistics show a sub- 
stantial increase each year, even during 
recent years of depression, which can hb 
said of very few sports. We are gradually 
coming to the point where we can begin 
to call ourselves a nation of riflemen. To- 
day, as I have said, we have about a mil 
ion more or less trained rifle shooters, of 
whom at least 100,000 are fine, well-trained 
riflemen available to act as instructors. At 
the time of the Revolution there were not 
5000 riflemen in America, there were not 
5,000 rifles in existence, and there were no 
long-range shooters at all. 
able for range and windage did not appear 
on rifles to any extent until after 1880 
We were unable to write a really practical 
training manual on rifle marksmanship un- 
til about 1906, and this manual resulted 
from lessons learned at the national rifle 
competitions. It insists that the finished 
rifle shot is one who can excel at rapid fire, 
and its text is directed toward making 
good rapid-fire shots, 
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Closeup of belly gun in quick- 
draw holster, all ready for business 


ite is the cross-stomach draw, one of the 
fastest known. He recommends this to 
anyone interested in the work. It is also 
the initial training for two-gun work. 
The first step is gripping the gun. In 
this phase of the work, as well as in sub- 


sequent stages of the training, always 
practice with an empty gun. With a 


sweeping motion across the stomach, the 
hand grips the handle of the revolver. 
In target shooting, the approved position 
for the thumb is along the top of the 
frame above the latch. In the quick draw, 
it should be alongside the frame below 
the latch and slightly bent. Pressure by 
the thumb helps keep the revolver from 
getting out of line as it is drawn. 

As the revolver comes up from the hol- 
ster, care must be taken to keep it straight 
and prevent tipping. The muscles in this 
work are kept more rigid than in ordi 
nary target practice. Never look down 
at the holster when reaching for the gun. 
Learn to find the handle of the weapon 
automatically. 

When this has been achieved, it is time 
to start the second stage of the training 
—pointing the gun. Tests have shown 
FitzGerald that anyone can point a fore- 
finger accurately enough to be inside a 
six-inch circle at twelve feet. When the 
revolver is correctly grasped, the barrel 
naturally takes the place of the forefinger. 
Up to ten feet, the gun does not have to 
be raised above the waist level to score 
a hit. Beyond that distance, accuracy is 
gained by pushing the revolver upward 
and outward, pulling the trigger so the 
hammer falls just as the weapon reaches 
the end of its thrust. 

As the hand reaches for the holster, the 
other arm should be swung back out of 
the line of possible fire. This precaution 
should always be taken, the movement 
becoming part of the operation until it is 
done without thought. The whole move- 
ment is an oval, flowing one, without sud- 
den starts and stops. 


Pulling the trigger is the final, and 
very important, stage of the training. 
Fitz discards the old adage: “Squeeze 


the whole hand as if you were squeezing 
a lemon.” This tenses and moves all the 
muscles of the hand. If you tense and 
tighten only the muscles of the trigger 
finger, he maintains, there is less likeli- 
hood of twisting or jerking the weapon. 
Steady pressure that culminates in firing 
the gun just as the barrel lines up with 
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(Continued from page 21) 


the target is the aim of the training in- 
stead of a quick squeeze at the end of 
the rise. 

After the initial steps of the draw have 
been mastered, it is good practice to stand 
in front of a long mirror and go through 


the completed movements. Never draw, 
point, and then put the revolver away. 
Always snap the gun, completing the 


three stages so they become automatically 
linked together in the mind and are also 
accomplished without conscious thought. 

In the two-gun draw, familiar to all 
readers of Western fiction, the holsters 
are worn at a height which allows the 
half-closed hands to sweep the butts of 
the revolvers. The bottoms of the hol- 
sters are tied down by rawhide thongs 
which encircle the legs, and the holsters 
are attached to the belt so they swing 
the butts outward and point the muzzles 
ten degrees to the rear. The correct posi- 
tion for the fast two-gun draw is with 
the feet planted about fifteen inches apart. 
You stand on the balls of your feet. Just 
as the guns are jerked free, you bend the 
knees and throw the stomach forward. 
This adds to the speed of the draw. 
Neither gun is sighted carefully, as in 
target practice. Both are trained like 
forefingers at the object and the bullets 
leave the barrels at the instant the two 
guns reach the top of their rise. 

When Fitz buys new guns, he always 
buys them in pairs. And, he told me, he 
marks them and always uses the same 
hand on the same gun. He believes 
switching revolvers should be avoided if 
you want to get the fastest possible speed 
in the draw. Subtle differences play a 
part in affecting split-second action, and 
in his work he studies every factor and 
leaves nothing to chance. 


EING able to bang away with either 

hand has helped Fitzgerald in big- 
game hunting. When he goes into the 
woods after bear or deer, he carries only 
a pair of .45 revolvers. He has bagged 
deer, and fox, and half a dozen varieties 
of smaller game with these hand guns. 
He shoots with the gun on the side on 
which the animal appears. 

Once, in the woods of northern 
Hampshire, he dropped a deer at seventy- 
five yards with a six-shooter. For long 
shots, he lies prone and holds the. gun 
with both hands or sits back against a 
tree or stone and supports the gun with 
hands and knees. 
he says, for shots of less than 100 yards. 
Usually he stalks game with his revolvers 
in their holsters, whipping them out when 
the game breaks for cover, matching his 
speed against that of the animal. Anyone 
who has carried a ten-pound rifle from 
morning until night will appreciate the 
advantage of a pair of lightweight re- 
volvers. In the West, Fitz told me, hunt- 
ing with hand guns has become increas- 
ingly popular in recent years. 

Each gun is loaded with two kind of 
cartridges when he goes hunting. The 
revolvers are always .45’s. Anything be- 
low a .38 is too small, in his opinion, for 
work in the woods. Some day, Fitz pre- 
dicts, the revolver of large caliber, be- 
cause of its light weight and quick action, 
will become the most popular of all hunt- 
ing arms. 

He has tried automatics for speed work 
but has found that while they are faster 
than revolvers in getting the bullets away 
once they are in action, the fact that you 
have to throw off the safety when you 


pull them from the holster means a delay 
that puts them out of the running. 
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3-in-One Oil is light, penetrat- 


lubricates, it cleans and 
prevents rust. Use it to 
protect and polish all 
wood and metal parts. 
At any dealer’s in both 
handy cans and eco- 
nomical bottles. 
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by Clyde Baker 


M2DERN Gunsmithing" contains thirty-four 
chapters, occupying 525 pages of closely set 
type, and has more than 200 original illustrations 
from actual photographs and line drawings. These 
chapters include discussions of tool equipment, 
various woods suited to gunstocks, the design and 
construction of modern gunstocks, how to fit the 
individual shooter, polishing metal parts, bluing, 
browning and coloring metals (36 proven formulas), 
welding, soldering and brazing, annealing, harden- 
ing, tempering and casehardening, sights and tele- 
scopes and methods of fitting, manufacture and 
substitution of small parts, selection of tools or the 
making of special tools needed, and many other 
subjects never before covered in print. There are 
special and extensive chapters on remodeling military 
and obsolete arms, on shotgun work, revolver and 
pistol work, reducing trigger pulls, regulating and 7 
speeding up actions, etc. This is an exact reprint of 
the first edition 


Price $4.50 Postpaid 
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Homemade Sails for Small Boats 


NAILS may be fitted to nearly any boat, 
be it rowboat, canoe, kayak, dinghy, 
sailboat or ice boat. Sails provide 


pleasure and sport on any waters, and they 
also provide an inexpensive and convenient 
means of transportation. 

Sailmaking is an art generally considered 
far beyond the capabilities of the average 
amateur. Contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted opinion, however, sails may be easily 
fabricated. They will have a distinctly pro- 
fessional appearance if a few fundamental 
principles are observed in their construc- 
tion. Attention to certain important de- 
tails and the proper materials are all that 
is necessary to complete a set of sails that 
will equal the professional product and 
prove a constant source of satisfaction, 

Sails for nearly every type of boat that 
a sail may be adapted to are shown on the 
sail plan herewith, and even amateur boat 
builders will find the rig suited to their in- 
dividual craft. 

With the type and size of the sail de- 
termined upon, make a full-size plan of the 
proposed sail to a small scale. If this is 
not feasible, lay the plan of the sail out 
full size on a smooth floor. Mark off on the 
full-size drawing the widths of the par- 
ticular cloth used, running the widths as 
shown and allowing 1 in. for seams. From 
the drawing it is an easy matter to calcu- 
late the amount of cloth necessary without 
waste. Allow 15 percent more material 
than the amount calculated on the plan for 
cutting, hems, and reinforcing pieces. 

For small craft such as canoes, rowboats, 
kayaks, or small sailboats, a heavyweight, 
closely woven muslin, 3% to 4 ozs. to the 
square yard, is both inexpensive and satis- 
factory. For sailboats and craft that will 
see considerable service, a 5 or 6-0z. can- 
vas obtainable at the larger dry-goods 





It is not hard to give 
sails a professional 
look if attention is 
paid to a few details 


Below, a rowboat or 
dinghy converted for 
sailing will give you 
hours of thrilling sport 

















stores should be used. This weight ma- 
terial is inexpensive and usually comes in 
30-in. widths, with a blue selvage line that 
makes seaming easy. Balloon silk, 4 oz. in 
weight, is an ideal lightweight material for 
sails, although it is somewhat expensive. 
Egyptian canvas or yacht duck makes 
especially good sail material, being finely 
woven, silky in texture, and unsurpassed for 
durability under all conditions. Canvas of 


4 or 5-oz. weight is correct for the purpose. 

With the cloth decided on and obtained, 
refer to the sail plan and cut the cloth to 
the proper lengths, allowing about 4 in. on 
the ends of each width for fitting and hems. 
In the event that the material used does 
not have a colored selvage thread, mark 
the edges of the cloth so that a straight 
and uniform seam may be had. Procure a 
straight batten—a piece of wood % by 1 in. 
will do. Place this on the edge of the ma- 
terial so that one edge of the batten is 
even with the edge of the cloth and mark 
with a pencil the entire length of the cloth 
along the inside edge of the batten. This 
serves as a guide for sewing the seams to- 
gether. The illustration shows the proper 
seam, which is merely an overlapping seam 
with the stitching about % in. in from the 
edge. 

For sewing the cloth widths together, an 
ordinary household sewing machine is satis- 
factory. Adjust so the stitch is tight and 
of medium length. Use six-cord sewing 




















—— Reenforcing Patches — 























Rowboat, Sai/boat or Dinghy 
(Leg o-mutton or Marconi Rig) 








Rowboat, Dinghy or Skiff 
(Gaff kig) 


Wooden Masts May 
Be Made of Spruce, 
Hemlock or Fir 


These three types of easy-to-make sails 
may be adapted to many types of boats. 
Muslin can be used for small sails and 
masts may be of spruce, hemlock or fir 
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Canoe, Kayak or 


LEEBOARD Duck Boat (Lateen Rig) 
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cord, size 30 being right for the cloths 
mentioned. 

Keep the seams flat and even by pulling 
both pieces out straight while making the 
first row of stitches. This is a very im- 
portant point as much of the appearance 
and pulling power of the completed sail 
depends on flat, even When the 
entire length of the cloth has been sewn, 
turn the cloth over and repeat the process 
on the other side. 

With all of the widths sewn together, 
if muslin has been used, it is a good plan 
to shrink the sail before trimming to shape. 
This will prevent the possibility of ex- 
shrinking which causes unsightly 
baggy edges. Merely soak the sail thor- 
oughly in a pail of water. Squeeze the 
water out, unfold, and place on a line to 
dry. Further shrinkage will not be enough 
to be appreciable. 

The sail is now trimmed to shape by lay- 
ing it on a smooth clean floor. Using the 
batten, proceed to mark with a heavy black 
pencil the outside shape according to the 
small-scale or full-size layout. Allow 2 in. 
for the outside hem and cut to shape. The 
edges are now sewn or hemmed, first fold- 
ing the material over twice as in the illus- 
tration. 

Triangular reinforcing patches as shown 
are now cut to shape and sewn on both 
sides of the sail at the corners. Before 
sewing, turn the edges of the cloth patch 
under to make a neat finish. 

To prevent i 


seams. 


cessive 


stretching and to reinforce 
the edges, Manila rope 3/16 in. for the 
smaller sails and in. for the large sails, 
is sewn inside the outer hemmed edge. The 
usual practice is to sew the rope on the out- 
side of the sail. However the first method 
presents a much smoother and neater ap- 
pearance. The rope is threaded through 
the hem and outer edges or seams by at- 
taching the end to a piece ot stiff wire and 
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FORMED ROPE LOOP. 
“BOUND WITH TWINE 


a GROMMETS 12" APART 
ON HEM FACING MAST 


Hoist for 
Marconi Rig 








With care, it is no trouble to 
stitch seams, to sew in rope 
or make hoist for the sails 








When a punch is not available, grommets 
can be riveted with a ball-pein hammer, as 
shown at top. Manila rope, sewn into hems, 
as in lower picture, prevents stretching 


pushing it along through the seam. At 
the corner pieces and ends, it will be neces- 
sary to cut the threads, resewing aiter- 
ward. The rope is stretched and sewn into 
the outer hem by hand. The rope should 
be just tight enough to present a straight, 
smooth edge along the sail. Any looseness 
will cause baggy edges and an inefficient 
sail. Use 20 thread for sewing the rope 
in the hem and repeatedly wax the thread 
with beeswax while sewing. To form a 
convenient ripproof fastening for hauling 
the Marconi-type sail up, extend the rein- 
forcing rope at the peak and form it into 
a loop, as shown in the illustration. 

In sewing the heavier sails, it may be 
necessary to use a sailor’s palm to force 
the needle through the cloth. A good sub- 
stitute for a palm is an old glove to which 
a piece of heavy leather has been sewn. 

For fastening the sail to the boom and 
mast, brass grommets are inserted in the 
outer hemmed edge of the foot and luff 
of the sail. These are stationed every 10 
in. on the foot of the sail, and every 12 in. 
on the mast or luff. A grommet punch is 
usually used to insert and rivet these grom- 
mets. Lacking this, merely slit the cloth 
with a sharp knife, just enough to insert 
the grommet, and rivet over with a small 
ball-pein hammer as shown above. 

Reef points are rarely necessary on small 
sails, although for the sailboat they ‘should 
be used. To attach reef points, sew a piece 
of cotton tape about 1% in. wide on each 
side along where the points are inserted. 
The points may be either cotton rope or 
sewn narrow cloth tapes. Attach to the 
sail with brass grommets or sew small 
brass rings into the sail and knot the points 
on each side of the rings. Wrap the ends 
of the reefs with twine to prevent unravel- 
ing. For lacing the sails to the spars, use 
3/16-in. diameter cotton rope. 


Bamboo poles 134 to 2 in. in diameter 


may be used for spars for the canoe or 


kayak, although the mast for any boat 
should be made of spruce, hemlock, or fir, 
planed round or smooth. Round spars may 
be had from square stock by planing the 
four corners to form an _ eight-cornered 
stick, finally rounding the corners off until 
a perfectly smooth round spar is produced. 

A mast step and thwart brace securely 
fastened will be necessary to hold the mast 
in place. The canoe, kayak, or duck boat 
will be steered by the aid of a paddle, but 
the rowboat, dinghy, etc., will require a 
rudder. This should be hung on pintles 
and gudgeons obtainable at any marine sup- 
ply house, or ordinary heavy screw eyes 
can be attached to the rudder and transom 
and an iron rod dropped through, holding 
the rudder securely. 

To prevent leeway, canoes, kayaks, row- 
boats, and similar craft require some form 
of lee boards, such as those illustrated. 
For the larger boat, an addition to the keel 
or a centerboard will be necessary. 

As a protection for the sails, waterproof 
sail covers will preserve their snowy ap- 
pearance and lengthen their life. Sail 
covers should be 12 to 24 in. wide, accord- 
ing to the size of the sail, and of sufficient 
width to cover the spar and sail com- 
pletely. Lap the edges and seam on thi 
sewing machine. Allow 1% in. for the 
seam. Insert brass grommets every 12 in 
to provide for lacing the covers. The ma 
terial for sail covers should preferably be 
tan waterproof duck of 10-oz. weight 
William Jackson. 
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Rangers Diary 
(Continued from page 65) 
ern David upon this western Goliath, 
Cornell unstrapped his gun belt and threw 
it, weapon, holster and all, on the ground 

“Morning, Goliath,” he said. “I hear 
there’s a little misunderstanding about 
rights. Well, if you’re getting the wrong 
end of a deal, it'll be straightened out and 
apologies made. But until then I wouldn't 
start anything.” 

Goliath snorted. “Anybody horns in o1 
this range that’s always been for me a1 
my neighbors in this territ’ry is gonna git 
out quick or git shot out sudden!” 

“Then you'll have to start on me,” smiled 
Ranger Cornell, “because I’m ordering 
to drive out all cattle of your brand over 
and above the grazing quota the Servic 
has allotted you. If you do shoot me, it 
won't help any. Tomorrow you'll have to 
shoot the District Ranger. Then the Range 
sent to take his place. When they run out 
of ordinary Rangers the Regional Forester 
will come and after him the U.S. Forester 
himself. Then—well, the President may bs 
too busy to come out himself but he'll ser 
the United States Army. 

“Shucks, man!” the young Ranger broke 
off with a laugh. “You aren't figuring to 
shoot your old Uncle Sam just because 


| 


thinks some things need regulating for 
everybody’s good—including yours, old 
timer.” 


“Lordy, kid!” was the answer. “I nev 
jest figgered it out thataway.” 

It was the beginning of a new era, that 
incident. Today cattlemen who used to 
take pot shots at the Rangers appreciat 
what a fine thing for them and grazing 
generally the Forest Service supervision is 

The writer prophesies that in a few 
years the average forest visitor will as soo 
think of dumping the family garbage on his 
wife’s drawing-room rug, or of building a 
Fourth of July bonfire too near his garage, 
as of smoking or starting reckless fires, or 
discarding old newspapers and cans in Na- 
tional Forest—the people’s personal cout 
try estate. 
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Blizzard Breakfast 
(Continued from page 54) 


around until I was booted, frocked, and 
fitted for the weather outside. 

At 7.30 I was ready for the trail, my 
toboggan laced and the dogs in harness. 
It was still two hours before sunrise, but 
the northern lights played behind the 
louds, as I could tell from the eerie re- 
flection which guided me in my work. 
The lake presented a dark and sunken 
appearance; I poked a stick into the mess 
and brought forth slush. 

I kicked off the snowshoes and thrust 
my feet into the slush. A studied immer- 
sion and quick withdrawal allowed the 
air to freeze a coating of ice over my 
moccasins, as the pores filled without 
soaking through. Repeating the process 
several times, I soon found myself with 
a rubber-goods substitute, my feet im- 
pervious to water. 

The snowshoes held me up most of the 
time, but the dogs broke through, floun- 
dering pitifully in the cold and clinging 
muck. There were stretches free from 
slush, and here I stopped to knock the 
ice from toboggan, snowshoes, and feet, 
including twenty-four of the latter be- 
longing to my dogs. I had to pull the 
clinkers off, sometimes hair came out 
with the ice, and the dogs fought back 


until at times I had to thaw the crankiest | 


foot with the warmth of my own hands. 


HE toboggan dragged like a thing set 

with brakes over a sanded course, and 
my snowshoes were a ball and chain. 
Sometimes the toboggan itself sank deep 
into a quagmire of slush, and I had to 
pry it up on poles carried for the pur- 
pose. 

At last we left the slush-filled inland 
trail behind, and Reindeer Lake lay ahead 
once more. Lowering heads to a stinging 
gale, to cutting ice particles and the 
biting frosts of a great white desert, the 
dogs faced into the smoke of a wind- 
— n stretch. Suddenly they slowed, and 

I pulled back to break the momentum of 
a loaded sleigh. Then Coffee barked the 
signal which called for a chase, and the 


dogs leaned swiftly forward. 





I jumped on the toboggan, and pulled | 


the rifle out. We flew over crusted drifts 
and into the softer piles blown up with 
last night’s snow. 
from side to side, in spite of laboring 
efforts to guide it with dragging feet. 
The dogs scarcely permitted themselves 
the luxury of a single bark, but strained 
every muscle to the work in hand. Un- 
certain blurs flew across my vision. 

“Atikwa!” I shouted. 

The huskies redoubled their efforts at 
the sound of the Cree word for reindeer. 
We were in the midst of flying hoofs. I 
opened fire and the dogs maddened the 
pace. I fired again and saw a deer 
crumple to the snow. Suddenly the dogs 
stopped dead, and the toboggan piled 
over them. Ignoring the huskies, I picked 
myself up and fired at the retreating 
herd, when I saw three swiftly moving 
wolves flee in the opposite direction. 

Blood-crazed and eager once more, now 
that the wolves had vanished, the dogs 
whirled in a tangle of harness, impatient 
to be off. Cracking my whip and shout- 
ing their names, I circled the snarling 
brutes and straightened out their harness. 
The fallen deer was dead, so I let the 
huskies worry the animal for awhile, as 
a reward for their part in the chase. 

Deer tongues for dinner, dog feed for 
the return trip, and happy dogs in har- 
ness—it wasn’t such a bad old world after 
all, even on the trail with stars in the 
roof and fifty below! 
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N amazing new-type outboard motor — that’s 
news! 
Hooded Power — that’s news! Weighing 

only 2414 pounds — that’s news! And priced at 

only $55 — that’s the sensational news of the year 
for outdoor people everywhere! 


It’s the world’s lightest outboard ... yet itis sturdy and 
tough to stand the gaff of almost unbelievable abuse. 


It’s powerful enough for good sized boats ... and 
exactly right for fishing skiffs, yacht tenders, canoes, 
resort and cottagers’ boats. Write today for the new 
catalog fully describing this and seven other out- 
A ‘ boards (four with Hooded Power) in the new Evin- 
rude-Elto line. 
CORPORATION, 4102 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 
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Trophies and fur are valuable to you. 
You want a firm that is reliable to tan 
and make them up. 


: For thirty-four 
years we have served the American pub- 
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dermists, Also repairers, glazers, and 
renewers. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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White Death Misses 


(Continued from page 19) 


Every man was thinking the same thoughts. 
We had to have food. Even with pinch- 
ing, our supply wouldn’t last more than 
two or three days and the blizzard probably 
wouldn't let up for a week. Mase came 
over to a window beside me and _ stood 
glaring moodily out. Then he grabbed my 
arm. 

“I'm going out and try to get to the car,” 
ne whispe red. 

“You're not 
I said firmly 

“If anvbody goes out, it’s oing to be 
me,” said Floyd. “I’m almost out of 
tobacco.” 

Nobody's going out,” I blazed. “You'd 
get lost the first hundred yards. I know. 
I’ve been through north Michigan blizzards 
before.” 


going to leave this cabin,” 


HAT little outbreak showed how badly 

our nerves had been frayed by three 
days of unrelieved monotony in the blizzard. 
We tried to play cards and to read, but our 
thoughts always came back to that cache 
of food three and a half miles off. We be- 
gan to think with increasing anxiety of 
our escape. Then our tobacco gave out 
and our nerves got jumpier than ever. 

On the second day of the new blizzard 
we had a few moments of cheerfulness. 
The wind fell for a time and Bert loaded 
the shotgun we always kept in the cabin, 
and went outside long enough to knock 
over a rabbit. Cooking that rabbit and 
then eating it was about the most pleasant 
task any of us had ever had. 

But the lull in the blizzard didn’t last 
long. By nightfall it was raging just as 
wildly as before. And it was still raging 
when I was awakened out of a sound sleep 
about midnight. Something touched me on 
the arm and I sprang out of bed as quickly 
as if someone had fired a rifle in the room. 
[ could see nothing but in a second or two 
I heard a sobbing moan. It was Mase. 

“I can’t stand it any longer,” he said. 
“T can't sleep. I'm going mad. So I'm 
leaving.” I heard his boots scraping on 
the floor as he turned. 

“Wait, Mase,” I cried. 
wait !” 

But he clumped across the 
out into the storm. 

Bert and Floyd, awakened by my shouts, 
began to ask excited questions. 

“It's Mase,” I explained. “He's gone.” 

In our feverish attempts to jump into 
our clothes, no one thought to light a 
lamp and we wasted valuable time fumbling 
around in the dark. Mase had a good start 
but we were determined to get him. After 
what seemed a year, we finished dressing 
and plunged out into the blizzard, the 
wind-driven flakes stinging our cheeks like 
hornets. 

We began searching for tracks with our 
flashlight and picked them up almost im- 
mediately. They led on and on and we 
followed them until we felt like dropping. 
Considering the speed we had made, it 
didn’t seem possible that a human being 
could have distanced us but Mase appar- 
ently had. To make matters worse, we 
were having difficulty finding his tracks. 
We had no idea of giving up our search 
but every moment it looked more futile. 
We were on the verge of despair when 
above the whine of the wind arose a cheer- 
ful, friendly greeting: 

“Hello, boys. I’m damned glad you 
came.” 

It was Mase’s voice but Mase was: not 
to be seen. We floundered off in the di- 
rection whence the voice had come. After 
a few minutes of feverish searching, our 
flashlights picked out his form, now pros- 
trate and unconscious in the snow. About 
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an hour of that and he would have been 
frozen stiff, for the thermometer was still 
about twenty below. 

It was nearly dawn before we got him 
back to the cabin. We put him to bed and 
all of us, exhausted by the wild night, slept 
until nearly noon. Mase had not yet 
awakened when Bert, Floyd, and I got up 
and started breakfast. The meal was really 
more than breakfast. Our food had got 

low that we were eating only one meal 
a day and that a — one. For coffee we 
were compelled to brew ourselves a vapid 
drink out of old grounds. When Mase 
awoke we had the surprise of our lives. 
He was grinning from ear to ear. His 
moroseness had vanished and he was the 
genial Mase of old. 

“Let’s celebrate,” Mase urged. We did 
it by drinking a toast in the hogwash we 
called coffee. 

We were glad to have Mase more cheer- 
ful, but we were finding it harder and 
harder to keep up our own spirits. The 
blizzard still howled outside and our food 
was vanishing. We were stretching it out 
as far as it would go and didn’t dare eat 
enough to satisfy our hunger. Day after 
day we watched the snow piling higher 
about the shack. We kept a _ constant 
watch at the windows for the first break in 
the storm’s fury but none came. We busied 
ourselves with sweeping and cleaning but 
this began to tire us. Our hunger was 
beginning to sap our strength. No one 
dared speak his fears but each of us was 
asking himself the same question. Sup- 
pose rescue did not come? : 

Then, on Wednesday morning, after we 
had been held prisoners by the blizzard for 
exactly a week, we were electrified by 
hearing the shout of a human voice. We 
sprang to the door as the hail came clear 
and strong: 

“Hello, there! Anybody home: 

There was a pounding on the door and 
we swung it open to admit two brawny 
men carrying snowshoes. 

“Coast guardsmen!” I cried. And I was 
right. The pair of them had trudged all 
the way from Two Hearted Station on 
the shore of Lake Superior. 

“How on earth,” blurted Floyd, “did 
you guys know we were here?” 

“Kimmel called us on the phone,” an- 
swered a guardsman named Stickney. “But 
let’s eat.” 

They had brought along some food and 
we made ourselves the first real meal we 
had eaten in three or four days. After 
the banquet, we washed up, made the cabin 
shipshape, and were ready to start for 
the Coast Guard Station. The guardsmen 
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When his mates were aie by a swoop- 

ing hawk, this chipmunk, still industriously 

eating, took up a position on higher ground 

and from time to time emitted a sharp cry. 

Assured by their sentry that the hawk had 

left, the other chipmunks returned one by 
one to their feeding 


gave Bert and Mase their snowshoes and 
we hit the trail. The wind had blown it- 
self out by the time we started and there 
was only the lazy fall of soft flakes. 

The prospect of the six-mile grind to 
the station was not exactly a rosy one. 
None of us was really tough and the only 
really deep snow we'd seen had been in 
pictures. I suppose we should have con- 
sidered ourselves rescued. Actually, how- 
ever, we had been given only the chance 
to save ourselves. 

We started out single file, with the two 
guardsmen, husky and apparently tireless, 
breaking the trail for us. Even with their 
snowshoes, Bert and Mase were not hav- 
ing an easy time. For Floyd and me, 
plowing through three and four feet of 
snow was killing work. But we kept it 
up all day. The guardsmen joked and sang 
but the rest of us rarely spoke. We were 
too nearly dead to waste precious energy 
on anything less important than lifting our 
leaden feet. 

It was just about dark when we reached 
the shore of Lake Superior. The last half 
mile was through the foot-deep overflow 
of Two Hearted River which was jammed 
with ice at the mouth. For that last half 
mile we almost crawled, tired, famished, 
and soaked to the hips by falling into 
water and slush. As darkness deepened 
and footing become more uncertain, the 
trip became a nightmare. 

But it ended at last in the cheerful 
warmth and security of the Coast Guard 
Station. Capt. Blaza greeted us cordially 
and the boys at the station helped us strip 
off our wet clothes and wrap ourselves 
in blankets. Then we settled into chairs 
about a roaring fire. We could consider 
the rescue practically complete. 


RONICALLY enough, Capt. Glaza per- 

sonally cooked a venison dinner for us 
that night. We had traveled more than 500 
miles and had suffered untold privations, 
just to get a shot at a deer. Here in this 
outpost of civilization, the Coast Guard 
boys served venison as nonchalantly as we 
might serve beef stew at home. 

But we enjoyed the dinner nonetheless. 
It was the first thoroughly satisfying meal 
we had had in a week or more. That night 
we slept as though drugged, and at break- 
fast the next morning, Capt. Glaza un- 
folded plans for getting us back to civiliza- 
tion. It was arranged that we should be- 
gin our trip back by walking twelve miles 
down the beach to the Deer Park Station. 
From there, on snowshoes lent us by Capt 
Liedtke of that station, we were to 
trudge four and a half miles inland to 
the State Forest Reserve Station on the 
Newberry. 

This we did, only to find ourselves still 
thirty-four miles from town. Supt. Mc- 
Tivor of the Reserve Station hitched up his 
sleighs before dawn the next morning and 
we started for Half-Way. On the road we 
picked up ten other hunters who had been 
caught in the blizzard. We reached Half- 
Way that evening and, finding a phone, 
called Newberry for a bus to come and 
take us out. By that time a big rotary 
snowplow was clearing the road ahead and, 
when the bus picked us up, the rest of the 
trip was a mere pleasure jaunt. At New- 
berry we took a train and arrived at last 
safely back in Detroit. 

We had been gone only two weeks but 
in that time we had looked death squarely 
in the face. We had nearly frozen, we 
had felt the first pangs of starvation, and 
seen the beginning of snow madness. There 
was no game for us to boast about, but not 
one among us would have traded the thrills 
we'd had for the finest buck in Michigan. 
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On state occasions, the cheetah in a gold 
brocade coat is hauled through the streets 


gins to wonder how they can get up enough 
ambition to bring down a streaking black- 
bue k. 

[here is no cause for worry. The train- 
ng process of the cheetah has made cer- 
tain that he never will lose his taste for 
blood. For cheetahs are not thrown their 

eat like beasts in a cage, but are made 
to work for it in what is probably the 
most hair-raising method of feeding ever 
evised., 

our keepers lead a cheetah out on a 
road behind the house. Two of the men 

ld the animal on a_ twenty-five-foot 

gth of rope while another wraps a big 

1 blanket around himself. The fourth, 

‘ving meat in a_long-handled ladle, 

ves fifty yards up the road. At a sig- 
nal, the blanketed man and the one holding 
the ladle begin to howl and the man with 
the blanket starts to run. The cheetah is 

ioded and set free. 

With a bound, the leopard sets out in 
suit of the blanketed figure. Just as 

eetah is about to pounce on him, the 
keted man reaches the meat carrier and 
the latter offers the meat to the cheetah. 
rtunately for the blanketed man, the 

t always chooses the meat. More food 
en given the cheetah by making him 

» at the ladle that bears it. In this way, 

animals are never permitted to forget 

t pursuit is the only sure way of getting 
a meal. 
he first job of the hunting party is to 
ite a herd of blackbuck. Although the 
kbuck is strictly protected from shoot- 

and indiscriminate hunting in Kohla- 
, herds are not always easy to find. In 

present instance, however, a number 
the little black-and-white animals are 
overed grazing a good distance off in 
er country. The next thing to do is 

closer to them, for cheetahs will not 
rsue their prey for more than a few 
dred yards. 
In one of the old bullock carts that are 
1 for blackbuck hunting elsewhere in 
lia, the approach would offer no diffi- 
. The blackbuck are accustomed to 
sight of plodding carts and pay no at- 
tion to them. From such a cart the 
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Hunting With Cheetahs 


(Continued from page 33) 


cheetah virtually springs 
into the middle of the 
herd. In a brake, how- 
ever, the case is entirely 
different. The blackbuck 
sense the strange vehicle 
a long way off and direct 
approach is out of the 
question. 

The Maharajah reins 
the horses around and 
sets a course that would 
take the brake far to one 
side of the herd. After 
traveling in this direction 
for a distance, he changes 
his course again, much as 
a sailing ship tacks into 
the wind. But the herd 
is not easily deceived. It 
grows restless and begins 
to move. The does take 
the lead and the bucks 
stop every now and then 
to sniff the breeze. 

Finally the brake gets 
within 200 yards of the 
herd and the leading does 
break into a canter. With 
an accuracy born of long 
practice, the Maharajah | 
gauges the herd’s line of 
flight, brings his team 
around at an angle, and 
gives them the whip. The horses respot id | 
by lighting out at a gallop. 

Here is the supreme test of a cheetah 
hunter in Kohlapur. When he begins to 
give chase to a herd, he must never devi- 
ate greatly from a straight line if he is 
not to lose precious time. Yet the country 
is rough and broken and he must have a 
quick eye to avoid obstacles in the path of 
his team. The ride in the jouncing and 
swaying brake is none too gentle at best. 
Driven by a man who is not constantly on 
the alert for dangers ahead, a brake could 
not stay long on its wheels. But the Ma- 
harajah knows the peculiarities of the 
country. He guides the team down into 
the nullahs at just the right angle to keep 
the party from tumbling out, and swings 
the horses around the larger rocks with a 
skill that is sheer genius. 

As the brake begins to close in on the 
blackbuck herd, the keeper loosens the rope 
on one of the cheetahs and removes its 
hood. The cheetah rouses and joins in the 
tenseness of the pursuit. 

The Maharajah gives a command and 
the keeper slips the restraining rope from 
the cheetah. With a springing leap, the 
beast is away. There is a momentary pause 
as he hits the ground; he is marking his 
quarry. Then, with redoubled speed, he is 
off like a flash in the tracks of the buck 
he has marked for the kill. He bounds 
straight into the herd, intent only on the 
particular buck he has singled out. 

The buck strikes off from the others, his 
leaps carrying him over the ground twenty 
feet at a time. He is giving his last ounce 
of strength to elude the flying death at 
his heels. 

Then, in full stride, the cheetah springs. 
How he sets himself for the leap, no one 
knows, but his spring carries him straight 
on the neck of the doomed buck. His fangs 
sink into the animal’s neck and snap the 
spine. Hunter and hunted go down to- 
gether, rolling over and over. 

As the brake comes up, the keeper leaps 
off and runs to the cheetah, which is lying 
with his teeth still fixed in his victim’s neck. 
Another native seizes the buck by the hind 
legs and disembowels (Continued on page77) 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 









Canoes 
$45 
aad up 


»me all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
stron 1g and durs able. M any color combinations, 





= line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 
Out- 
board 
Boats 
$42 
and up 





RAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
- FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS, 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for race 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand ¢ 
dry under actual sailing condi- 4 
tions. Length, 15% ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $185, 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SH 
Please ae Sayre oy you Sidon (75) 
—<$_— O LARGE FACTORIES <———_—__—_- 
‘Thompson BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 ‘Ann S Write to 118 Elm St. 
| PESHTIGO, Wis. Either Place. CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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An Otp Town Canoe 

brings the thrill of all out- 
your doors. It’s so easy to go 
places in a canoe. Hunt. 
Fish. Camp, Indian-fash- 
ion. It’s easy to own an 
Old Town Canoe. Prices 
€C @mrO€@ range from $68. No ex- 
pensive up-keep costs. Old 
Towns are light to carry 
or ship. Responsive. Tough 
and leak-proof. Send for a 
free catalog showing mod- 
els. Sailing, square-stern 
and sponson canoes. Also 
outboard boats, including 
big, fast, seaworthy craft 
for the family. Rowboats. 
Dinghies. Write now. Old 
Town Canoe Co., 172 4th 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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T LAST! With Elwood’s genuine 
KROME-TAN you can tan all kinds of furs 
and make valuable LEATHER for harness, 
belts, laces, ete. Remarkable simplified home 

tan -hides , horse, rabbit muskrat 
| Bic Eeonomical Easy to use, MAKE MONEY 





TANNING FOR OTHERS. We nyt 
Write TODA EE illustrated folder and 
@ Write TODAY vn use of MROME-TAN. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


Light. ow to faa. no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood; 
aed by U. 5S. ar id fore “ign governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Le »uis World's Fair. Catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS. BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


























































Quail Dogs on Trail 


VER since the ring-neck 

pheasant became one of 

our recognized game birds 

in certain areas of the 
United States, certain sportsmen have been 
under the impression that some special kind 
of dog is required successfully to hunt this 
alien bird. This opinion was changed by 
the series of field trials held last fall in one 
of the East’s greatest pheasant areas near 
Buffalo, N.Y. The trials consisted of the 
First American Field Pheasant Dog Futur- 
ity, the Buffalo Trap and Field’s Derby 
and the National Pheasant Dog Champion- 
ship. 

The events attracted nation-wide attention 
among breeders and fanciers of high-class 
field-trial dogs. The futurity and derby 
were open to setters and pointers whelped 
since January 1, 1933. In the pheasant-dog 
championship, all dogs that had been win- 
ners on any class of game, quail, prairie 
chicken or ring-necks, were eligible. 

Many handlers of the so-called major 
field-trial circuit were somewhat wary 
about running their dogs on_ pheasant, 
basing their fears on the fact that their 
dogs were trained on quail and prairie 
chicken and were totally unfamiliar with 
the running pheasant. 

It was the pheasant futurity, the first 
of its kind ever run, that gave the bird-dog 
world an inkling of what a really high- 
class dog can do on this class of game. In 
this stake, only dogs under two years old 
from dams regularly nominated are eligi- 
ble. 

Naturally, most of the entries came from 
the East and were owned by men who had 
worked their dogs ex- 











Two well-trained dogs 
start out for grouse. 
Dogs experienced on 
this type of game can 
be expected to do well 
when working pheasant 


A retriever comes up 
with his pheasant. The 
real specialist is one 
with a good nose and 
all-around training 





clusively on pheasants. 
Sam Yount, handling 
the dogs of U. M. P 
Fleischmann, of New 
York was an exception. 
He had but two entries 
and both dogs were 
fresh from the prairies 
of Canada, although 
previously they had re- 
ceived an education on 
quail in Florida and 
Georgia. Neither dog 
had ever seen a pheas- 
ant before. 

One of them, Farm- 
wood Macaroni, took 
first and the _ other, 
Farmwood Yankee, sec- 
ond. The feat made the 
Fleischmann dogs the 
talk of the field-trial 
world. Howthey snapped 
into their points! How 
they literally pinned the 
birds into inactivity by 





















Two days later came the real surpris 
This was in the National Pheasant D 


dogs which had been previous winners. 


great pointers of L. D. Johnson, of Eva 


the Fleischmann dogs, they came fre 
from the prairies where they won in 
of the important stakes of the prair 
chicken field-trial circuit. 
They were in charge of their regul 
handler, Ed. Farrior, of Union Spring 
Alabama. Neither tl 





even seen a ring-neck« 


handler nor the dogs had 









Championship, for trained and seasoned 
Among the competitors were the three 


ville, Ind., Doctor Blue Willing, Evergreen 
Jersey Mack and Air Pilot’s Sam. Like 


pheasant before, but Mr 
Johnson wanted to knov 


whether a_ high-cla 
pointer or setter p 
sessing a good n 
could not smell a phe 
ant just as well as 
could a quail or 
prairie chicken and 
was willing to pay t 
$50 entry fee on ea 
dog to find out. 


first day of the cha 
pionship that, to the 


birds looked alike. Tl 


were pitted against t 


proved conclusively tl 
the real specialist is t 
dog which has had t 
experience of traini 
on various classes 


their decisiveness and game. 
their snappy way of go- Doctor Blue Willing, shown in the background, had never seen a pheasant before Ed. Farrior scored 
ing to their points! he entered the national trials yet surprised trainers by taking the championship field day. Doctor B! 
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‘ling, expert on quail and prairie chicken, 
ed pheasants in a way that was a dis- 
t surprise to those who trained dogs 

in that pheasant country. 

Doctor Blue Willing won the champion- 
5» in one of the most brilliant field-trial 
es ever seen in pheasant country, carry- 
away the cup, the $500 purse and the 
e of national pheasant-dog champion. A 
se second and third were Evergreen Jer- 
Mack and Air Pilot’s Sam. When the 

opened there were fifteen dogs in it, 
when it was concluded there were only 
ree. The Johnson dogs stood head and 
ulders above the field. They made 
se pheasant specialists pale into insig- 
ince just as Farmwood Macaroni and 
irmwood Yankee did in the under-two- 
ir-old class. Thus the trials settled a 
ng-disputed question concerning bird 
dogs. They proved that the real pheasant 
log is the all-around decisive dog that is 
le to point any kind of a game bird.— 
F, Hochwaitt. 
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Discovers Serum for 
Distemper 
\ JITH a single injection of a new 


serum developed by him, Dr. George 
itson Little, New York dog expert, 
claims that a dog can be immunized against 
distemper for the rest of its life. The 
eatment consists of administering simul- 
uusly a dose of the living virus of the 

ase and a concentrated serum obtained 


WwW 


dogs which have had distemper. 
Dogs thus inoculated, veterinarians who 
e tested the serum report, can be ex- 


d to the disease immediately without 
cting it. It also serves, the tests in- 
ite, as a preventive for dogs already ex- 


Previous immunizing treatments for dis- 
mper required repeated injections and did 
give immediate protection against the 
ise. The new treatment, employing a 
lermic needle, is said to cause the dog 
pain or inconvenience. 

ailment is greatly feared by dog 
ers. Even dogs fortunate enough to 
ive an attack are sometimes troubled 
1 rhythmic twitching of the certain 
ips of muscles. This tic persists 
ther the animal is awake or asleep and 
etimes 18 never overcome. 
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Chasing Motor Cars 


Question:—A police dog in our neighborhood 
yr about with a policeman’s club attach 

a chain around his neck. The club dangl 

just in front of him. The idea is to keep tl 





dog from chasing automobiles. Is this advisable? 
C.. fay FM: 

Answer:— The idea is not a new one and i 
frequently resorted to, not only to keep a dos 
from chasing autos or other vehicles, but f 
quently to keep bird dogs from bolting. It is 
not especially necessary that the object be a 
policeman’s stick. Any stick of wood or e\ 


the chain alone would serve in the same manner 
for a dog is greatly handicapped with such an 
object dangling in frent of him and _ stril 
him just above the pasterns every time he at 
tempts to run fast. . 


Chicken Yard as Kennel 


Question:—I am not an experienced bird-dog 


man, but recently purchased a_ high-bred 


ter. The question I would like to ask is: Wouid 


it do any harm or weaken a dog’s scent to keep 
the dog in a chicken run where chickens 
housed ?>—F, D. P., Pa. 

Answer:—If the dog and the chickens get 
aleng in harmony there is no especial harm that 
could come of it, but it is a great temptation f 
the dog. In case you decide upon this dou 
housing, it will of course € necessary to ke 


the quarters rupulously clean.—A. F. H. 


Color of Dog's Mouth 


Question:—Please tell me if the progeny of 
le and a I 


1 beagl 10und of any other breed have the 
rhofs of their mouths black, or must the 
be of pure breeding to cause this? I t 
that a full-blooded dog is indicated by the 


of of the mouth?—L. C. L., Mass. 
Answer :—The color of the roof of the mouth 








indicates nothing, although in some breeds, it 

commor It is only another of those old fa 

like the belief that cutting off the tip of a d 

tail prevents his getting distemper.—A. F. H 
Proper Foods 

Question:—I have a dog which is half 

d half French poodlk The food we zg 
d not seem t with him as he d 
1 tain i He not like anythir 
m ( B., ( , 

Answer:—As you do not say what you 
feeding your dog it would be rather difficult t 
nsw tell tly Neither do you I 
ige of youn dog In all probability 
overfeed If the dog is past one year 
feed him but twice y; a light meal of 
of the commercial foods in the morning and, at 
night, a ration of which the principal part is 
re it. Raw, le in beef 18 advisable at tir { 
but it should be cut into small bits. Vary tl 
diet by giving him meat broths in which ve 
tables have been cooked and add _ broken | 
‘ t iny commer 1 il d 4 cake 3, or stale bre ‘ 1 D } 
not overfeed ; is. ae 


Dr. Little, discoverer of the serum, 
inoculates a dog against distemper 


THE REAL CAUSE OF MOST 
CANINE 
USS 





90% of all dog ailments can be traced di- 
rectly to careless feeding, veterinarians warn! 
Left-over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or- 
miss commercial mixtures are often to blame. 
Why take this needless chance? Pard, the 
new scientific beef feeding formula for dogs, 
has been developed by a leading authority 
on nutrition from a great university. It’s 
: the first real health food for 
dogs. Ask for Pard today. 






HEALTH FOOD 
FOR DOGS 
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ee __ Order _ — 
& a TRIAL BAG of > 


RATION 
balanced Dog Fook 


and prove these facts 
to your own satisfaction 


i. BALORATION witt keep 
dogs in glowing health and 
beautiful coat at a fraction 

= of your present feeding costs Z 
(BALORATION ready to - 
feed costs I'2¢ a Ib.) 
BALORATION is a complete 
food (17 ingredients) re- 
quiring no supplemental 
feeding. 
3. BALORATION requires a 
minimum of feeding time 
= and effort (just mix with 
water and feed). 


FREE—vatuable booklet 
"TESTS & TESTIMONIALS” 
—Send for it today— 


25 Ibs...$1.50 100 thbs.....$4.85 
All Prices P.O.B, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP. - 
456 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Write for your free copy of the famous 
“SerGEANT’S Dog Book” on the care of 
dogs and the treatment of their diseases. 
Fully illustrated. Symptom Chart diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. Get your 
copy. It may save your dog’s life. 
Our Free Apvice Dept. answers questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for 
every dog ailment. Feed Sergeant’s Dog 
Food for strength. Dealers everywhere. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 
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‘You owe it to your 
jes to give them eve 

chance to become fine, healthy dogs. Ward o 

infections, prevent rickets—Give mother and 


her babies Dr..LeGear’s 
COD LIVER OIL 


Concentrate Tablets 


Sageties ¥ Vitamins A and D—necessary elements. 
ere is a Dr. LeGear prescription for alt 


Druggist 
can 
for 


Your 
Dealer 
Send 
tlouay. 


or Supply 
supply 
Dog 


you— 
Book 









Onto teceaR SN ae 

St. Louis, Mo. ie ov 
DR.LEGEARS 

DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


INTAIN THE MA T EFFE 
erat 


PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIF E 
mere 
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s and show dog dressers. ‘Pluck 
steel, teeth ision cut at correct 
d. Willr iper fl = 
For a limites ’ = uckrite 
a@ include ar ellent fine wire bristle 
or money back. eukess sunnined 


WARNERS DOG 0G SUPPLIES, Dept. L, Norwich 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog worlds can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
_ Galion, Ohio iF 



















Wire netting. wire cloth for flo« 
steel angle paste and fur Senaling 
oot * le owt Make Crown 

Iquarters for per 
leg "FREE 


CROWN IRON WORKS 7 onl 
1379 Tyler St. N. 
Minneapolis. Batinests 


Gossetts / American 1 Hounds 


Ye Olden Tyme mn Rared | Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


und character, 


2 materials 
Cat 


wv impressive he 
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HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
KARL GOSSET Owner 

Bannock Ri Ohio 


No hunter or camper should be without 
Wilderness Hunting 
and Wildcraft 


By COLONEL TOWNSEND WHELEN 
$3.75. Thoroughly up-to-date book on equipment, 
camping and hunting. | 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381-4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth—profusely il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Po stpaid, anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

















Serious trouble with a dog's teeth is best handled by a veterinarian equipped for the work 


Things to Know About Your Dog 


(Continued from page 


| The period of gestation is sixty-three days. 


It is better to leave the mother entirely 
alone and permit her to follow the dic- 
tates of her instinct; she knows more about 
obstetrics than you do. Occasionally the 
mother may overlie the first or second 
puppy while the third is being born. Little 
things like this may be corrected with a 
little watchfulness on your part. 

There is one thing I must not omit while 
on this subject. If you have a yard where 
your dog plays, make sure she does not 
dig a hole below the house or under an 
outbuilding. That instinct, but it is en- 
tirely wrong from our point of view, how- 
ever right she may think it. Holes can 
cause much trouble when dogs get down in 
some inaccessible place, for often you can’t 
get in to see whether the puppies are all 
alive. 

The mother will start weaning her pup- 
pies at about five weeks. At that time give 
them raw scrap beef in addition to mother’s 


is 


milk, of which they will still be partaking 
a little. Disregard neighbors’ well-intended 
advice about milk products or weaning 
foods of any kind. There is only one that 
is natural and right, and it is what the 
mother would give them if it were leit 
to her. Right at weaning give them raw 
| meat mixed with a little bran if you de- 
sire, but meat anyway. No milk is so 


strong and nourishing as the mother’s milk 
and any other milky food will colic them. 
Meat will not give them worms or make 
them vicious. 

Nature’s workings are 
in the little things that count. 
ers would continue nursing their puppies 
indefinitely, but at the time they ought to 
be weaned nature takes care of the problem 
in her own way. When five or six weeks 
old the puppies develop sharp, needlelike 
teeth, and their baby claws become equally 
sharp, hooked like eagles’ talons. So sharp 
do teeth and claws become that the pro- 
of nursing gives the mother consid- 
erable pain and she discourages them in 
self-defense. About this time, unless you 
feed the puppies, the mother will again 
follow an age-old instinct. She will eat 


really marvelous 
Most moth- 


cess 


| her food and after a while approach the 


17) 
puppies, 
and upchuck it to them. 
explanation, 
the mother gets only a little 


Not a 


very 


but it happens frequently. It 
food at a time 







call them in a peculiar manner 
nice 


; 


she will not do this; she does so only when 


she insists on overeating for this purpos« 
pur} 


Not all mothers do it—just the most ma- 


' 


ternal. 
The puppies should have some mild 
ve rmifuge . worm medicine W hen ab ut 


six weeks old. I use a well-known bran 
for both puppies and mother at this age 
because it is safe and easy in its action. A 


little garlic in the food or powdered Sag 


¢ 


will also be effective. Do not worm to« 
often, for more puppies are harmed | 
drastic worming or medicine that is made 


} 


locally and amateurishly than by the worn 


themselves. 


¢ 


ME ANWHILE, do not overlook tl 
need for proper o—_ ition. I always 
remove the teeth as they loosen up. Ther 


is practically no root to those baby teetl 
and a slight prying will bring them rig! 
out. No forceps are necessary except 

unusual cases where the new tooth binds ir 
the old one. Just insert a dime behi 


the baby tooth, give a slight, quick wren 
and it is all out. 

On the other hand, if the 
mitted to come out naturally 


teeth are per 
and the pup} 


€ 


+ 


swallows those first teeth, they can caus¢ 
10 possible harm. The only advantage 
taking them out is that the puppy is liab! 
to fret and go off his feed for a day 


two while the baby teeth are loosening a1 
the permanent teeth are coming up. Als 





if they are removed the permanent teet 
will be apt to grow in straighter. 
All breeds of dogs follow a fairly well 


defined rule regarding the changing of t 


puppy teeth. The first baby teeth seldo: 
cause any trouble. Then at about four ar 
a half months the permanent teeth begin t 


make their appearance and the temporar 
teeth are shed. It is during this transiti: 
period that some puppies suffer from sor 


gums and nervousness. In rare cases tl 
attendant nervousness may lead to cot 
vulsions. Dentition is complete in a dos 
about six months old. The last teeth 
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<e their appearance are the canine teeth 
the corners of the mouth. They come 
ibout five and a half months and are 
developed less than three weeks later. 
\t this age the puppy requires some- 
iteresting on which to gnaw. Most 

us who have had a puppy of this age 
house have learned this by ex- 
ce, so it behooves us to be very tidy 
methodical, and keep slippers and hats 

| silk hose and other chewable things 
it up where they belong. There are 
rubber balls and rubber 


1 +} 
und e 


Kinds OT 


s on the market, but for practical pur- 
s there is nothing like an old slipper 
a real honest-to-goodness big steak 


\ny puppy can be taught to play 
a certain plaything and eventually he 
get to like it just as baby girl loves 
doll. Fact is, he will get more kick 
t own special toy than he will 
of some temporary thing that he finds. 


qe 
ot his 


you often see puppies acting just like 
ibies, taking their favorite plaything to 
with them every night, 


p with it. They can easily 
to leave 


and going to 
be taught 
everything else strictly alone as 
- as their teeth are concerned. Just make 

1 understand and realize that everything 
lse is taboo. In selecting bones, care 
uld be taken to see that they are strong 
to avoid the danger of splinters. 
\lthough it is true that most dogs can 
gest bones under normal circumstances, 
linters from lamb and chicken bones are 

cause of many painful deaths among 
th puppies and grown dogs. If you wish 


d hard, 


to be on the safe side and have no cause 
regret, never feed any lamb or poultry 


es 
When the teeth of a young dog become 
ated with mineral salts, generally called 
rtar, it is a sure indication that he is 
actually. sick or that he is getting the wrong 

nd of food. Brownish-looking back teeth 
in a puppy are generally forerunners of dis- 


temper. In any case they show that some- 
thing is wrong. Eventually the gums may 


bleed but the tartar shows first and the 
teeth should be cleaned. 

Old dogs suffer much more from their 
teeth than you may realize. When a dog 
gets to be about nine, ten, or eleven years 
ld, you can look in his mouth and see 
the front teeth worn down to the gums. 
Frequently you can actually see the ex- 
posed nerve. Few people ever think of 
having those old stumps extracted, but it 

i very kind and humane thing to do. 

competent veterinarian can attend to 
a few minutes and it will save un- 
ssary suffering. It helps the old dog 
iderably, also, if you give him food 
is neither too hot nor too cold. 


Hunting with Cheetahs 


(Continued from page 73) 


Still another cuts an artery, fills a 
den ladle with blood, and offers it to 
heetah. After a few minutes, the chee- 
is tempted away from the buck and 
ns to lap the blood from the ladle. 
en is hooded and roped. 
ther hunts follow during the day, other 
ls of blackbuck are sighted, and there 
re breath-taking rides in the career- 
brake. Not every cheetah brings down 
buck, for if the buck can elude his 
uer for four or five hundred yards, he 
ite. 
ilures, however, are part of the hunt. 
kill were certain every time a cheetah 
unloosed, hunting the blackbuck could 
lly be called sport. As matters stand, 
buck has a good chance to get away. 
is what makes hunting with cheetahs 
exciting and fascinating adventure that 
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Tho Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





Coated Tongues 





westion:—My water spaniel puppies are 
sickly and dying ith ulcerated, coated 


tongues. I feed only « hed cereals and milk t 
y itrons Does a id milk cause this? Ad- 
se a diet for a nursing matron. Thank you 


D. @.- 35 FM. 

Anewer >— Many of the diseases that affect 
entire litters of puppies are induced or aggra- 
vated by nutritional and vitamin deficiencies. 
Individuals, collectively housed and closely con- 
fined, cannot choose their food from the vast 
storehouse srevided by nature and substitutes ar 
frequently inadequate in one or more vital ele- 
ments. Matrons require a_ diet containing at 
least % lean raw beef and liver, 4% fresh vege 
table or fruit and % cereals which may include 
1w oatmeal and bran to make a balanced ra 
tion. To this may be added additional vita- 
mins, such as yeast and cod-liver oil in small 
portions. This should be adhered to throughout 
the year and especially during the entire nine 
weeks’ gestation period preceding whelping. Acid 
milk does not cause the symptoms described 
Ss 


Tail Chasing 


Question:—My 3-months-old pointer’ keeps 
chasing his tail incessantly. When squeeze 
the anus, pus is expelled from a gathering or 
abcess inside. Is there any way to prevent this? 

West Va. 


W. I. H., 


Answer:—On each side of the rectal opening 
there are laterally two anal glands which nor- 
mally excrete a lubricant for the rough-surfaced, 
hard stool normal to dogs. Since dogs seldom re 
ceive sufficient roughage and bones, they are sel 
dom sufficiently constipated to stimulate these 
re lands to function normally and the stasis of se 
cretion becomes infected and filled with pus. It is 
not improper or detrimental to press upon and 
evacuate the anal glands about once a month, 
as eczema usually results from absorption of the 
pus into the system The itching and irritation 
from engorged glands attracts the dog’s atten 
tion to the parts and results in the pernicious 
habit of tail chasing in his futile efforts to reach 
the glands and hite upon them with his teeth to 
empty them The habit, once formed, continues 
as a pastime even after the irritation is removed 
Interest your dog in other ways by extensive 
field training till he forgets he has a tail t 
chase.—A. A. H 


Tumors Reappear 


Question:—My 18-months-old Boston had a 
tumor on leg six months ago. This was removed 
surgic cally He now has three more. Advise 
treatment Myr FF. by Gh 

pssnere —The tumors are either malignant or 
contagious. Clean surgery, if prompt, i 
to medication A strong silver nitrate solution 
may remove them if applied twice a week bu 
would probably leave a scar, as would also any 
other local medication. A neatly sutured wound 


is superior 





would be the least unsightly and is therefore 
recommended They may reappear in spite of 
the most careful surgery I hope not.—A. A. H 


Warts in Mouth 

Question :—I have five bird dogs, two of which 
have some cauliflower-shaped warts in their 
mouths Our local veterinarian advises that 
nothing can be done for them. Undoubtedly some 
treatment must be effective In desperation, I’m 
writing you.—W. D. C., S. Carolina. 

Answer :— Warts in the mouths of young dogs, 
principally males, are recognized as contagious 
They are never fatal, usually harmless and not 
particularly painful, yet they are unsightly and 
when numerous interfere with eating Aft 
about six months, they disappear as spontaneous 
as they appeared They can be cut off readily 
with sharp scissors, the blood wiped off and the 
spots touched after a moment with a 10 percent 
silver nitrate in thick gum arabic solution. If new 
ones grow, repeat operation in a month.— 
a 4:3 


le 





‘» KILLS FLEAS 


DEAD! 


Flit Powder kills fleas— 
doesn’t chase them off 
temporarily. No odor. 
Retains its power—kill- 
ing fleas as they hatch. 
adherens 


10c, 25¢ 
and 1.50 
moe Sizes. 


p OW D E R Copr. 1934, 


Stanco Inc. 








FREE Write for 
BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Doge of all br 
and 









For 
DOGS 


ane on 
The sales eagy-torg booklet WRITE TO 


DAVIS & CO. 


PARKE, 


Desk N-55-B, Animal Ind: Dept., it, Mich. 
De: : nina! ‘ustry Dept., Detroit, ica 


Parke-Davis 








Use NiXol for Mange 


NIX | . a new scientific treatment that is guaranteed 
ll xdex or sarcoptic mange parasites, lice and 
Ni Xi »| heals the broken skin, relieves itching 





ind scratching, and promotes the growth of new hair. 
It is also a specific for canker ear. We have used it 
in our hospital for eight years. We know what it will 
lo. If it fails for you, we will refund your money. 


Sent post paid on receipt of one dollar. 


NIXOL LABORATORIES, P.O. Box 3, ELKIN, N.C, 





















“SUCCESS WITH DoGs” 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him 
healthy and cure dog diseases. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Describing 25 Fa- 
mous Q-W Dog Remedies and pictur- 

harness, brushes, etc. 

Mailed free. 


Q-w ees hreaes. . 
Dept. 8 pane 


ound Brook 





I ing dog leads, collars, 








= IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by € aguas > on and im- 
ported Do Smada Irish 
Rex. he by ie Sire of the 
greatest Irish Setter ever put 
down on the big time field 
trials. Blood Will Tell and 
costs no more Puppies from 
four months, state age, sex 


DR. R. J. SMITH 
Route 3 Mt. Gilead, Ohio 
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HERMOSA KENNELS 


FEBRUARY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 

Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 

Miniature Foxterriers, Great Danes, 


Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 























CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


initial as a separate word. New advertisers are 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of !5c each number and 
A WORD PER INSERTIO Minimum advertisement asey ted is ten requested to furnish two 
words, or $1.50. Cash must accompany order, and a 10% discount 


is given for six consecutive issues. 


When figuring cost, p/n count 
make a point of looking in these columns before making purchases. 


read by thousands of sportsmen with money to spend, 


references with their first advertisement. 


Classified advertising in this magazine is cheap and effective. It is 


sportsmen who 





















































HOUNDS ! SPANIELS AIREDALES 
ANNOUNCING OUR R SENSATION AL Annual Midwinter IRISH WATER SPANIELS Genuine, curly esated, OORANG AIREDALES the all-round dogs are exce 
Draft Sale of fifty superlative old time longeared black rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural “ 
und tan registered American Hounds, master coonhounds, ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing tr ) 
foxhounds and Beagle Offering include seasoned hunters, proven for over half a century Kindly and affectionate, ers on raccoon and big game. At home they are per 
breed improving studs, money making bred matrons, young wonderful _ intelligence. Puppies youngsters, trained guards and companions for adults and children. Re 
hour puppies of royal lineage. Interesting descrip- | dogs. I handle ONE BREED. "EXC LUSIVELY. Percy | tered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
tive illustrated catalog lc. Hermosa Vista Farm, Ban- K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 2-2 Sportsmen's Club Service, LaRue, Ohi » 
nork, Oni - _2-2 | SPRINGERS—TRAINED BITCH, prize winning young REGISTERED AIREDAL + puppies for hunters, w 
FOR SALI MALE Walker Fox Hound } years old, tud, and beautiful litter puppies from Champion dam logs and companions. $15.00 to $25.00 eact Sat 
extra good hunter, fast teady, good vice, cannot be Highest quality, lowest prices. Wahale Kennels, Moscow, tion, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Le 
run out, run single or with pack. Runs nothir but Fox Idaho ton, Ohio. 2-12 
No papers but honest to goodne Fox Hound. $20.00. ten COCKER SPANIEI PI -P P TES sees a ts — utiful 
! trial. Bank reference furnist Mike Erwin, Mur- . SPANIEL —Unusually bea 
days & l. Bank refer im | like Erwin ur seamianteie aaa’ Ghai lease write desires clearly DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., Ete. 
- : —— : - —__—_——_—_— Shipped subject to approval. Dr. Wooden, Waterloo, New | ~~~ 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for sale York TRAIN YOUR DOG 80 Interesting tricks, als« 
trained coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds, Fox Cee EE in Obedience, Guarding, Companionship, et« by M 
hounds, Rabbit hounds teagle hounds, Pointers and SPRING ERS, TRAINED DOG S, brood bitches and pups, ‘ollier, famous dog trainer. 224 page illustrated. $ 
Setters Also young dos and puppies. Shipped for | any age or color, quality stock priced right, state your Seovell ¥ Publishers, Box 610-B, Holl lywood, Calif 
trial sat itis fac tion guaranteed Catalogue ten cents 11-6 | wants. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 11-6 - — - — 
- - - = — ———— KIL LS MANGE OVERNIG HT OR MONE Y BACK Ss 
K AB RIT HUNTERS—Male rabbit hound, 2 years old, AMERICAN BROWN WATER Spaniel Pups. Real hunt- ceeds where other methods fail. Endorsed by la 
nedium size, Kentucky-English Red Bone breeding. ers retrievers land and water ‘oml = ¢ Children. Meas | Large size, $1.00, postpaid. Gabriel's L 
Hunt briars, brush, swamp stay until shot or ) Literature 10c. Driscoli Scanlan, Nas hville,— Ill. tories, Desk I, Tell City, Indiana. 
True teady trailer Never shy mar r gun. $10.00 — — —__——_—— » a Se Ese ea — 
da trial. Bank Reference. J. M ‘Erwin Murray | SPRINGER SPANIEL “Pr PPIES. Sale or trade mor. ov — ———— ————— 
has . — “ | ing picture equipment, guns or fishing tackle. Hall, 
1G REDUCTION in Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Mink, | 914 Ingles ide ‘Terrace, Kalamazoo, ‘Mich. Birds and thai 
Fox, Wolf, Cat tear and Champion Rabbit Hounds, | anette = ; a - mee - . 
References in your state. Trial allowed. Henry Fort, Fort | EXC HANG E REGISTERED HUNTING-BRED Cocker. | OREGON MOUNTAIN QUAIL America’s ‘large st j 
Smith, Arkansa ie mae Value $40. For Browning Twelve gauge automatic. most beautiful partridge. Will thrive in sea level or 
FOR-SALE: One of Kentucky's best trained Coonhounds As tolat, Millerton, N.Y 7 Alpine nM H — 7) ’ ila, Ores or ornamental 
A j lone ¢ gg . ses. . M. 2S, tC 
rabbit and fox broken. Priced to sell on long trial | PRIZE LITTER SPRINGERS, born September fifteen. | PO ocese ses ieee: te 
seen written money-back guerantes. C. Lewis, Hazel, Show and field trial winnings. Yellowstone Kennels, BIG PROFITS RAISING Jumbo Bullfrog Ne 
Nentucky | Miles City, Montana. lustry. Great demand, Easy, interesting. Send 10 ft 
WORLD'S LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality - —— ——— — - — reseed Illustrated Literature. American Frog Industri 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap, Trial Allowed; Literature REG ISTE RED SI RINGER SPANIEL puppies—Hunting : *, Rayne, La. 
Pree. Dixie Kennels, Ine., B. 8, Herrick, Tline 9.9 strain, reasonable. Carl E. Peterson, Menomonie, Wis ——_—— — 
a ch as i tte crn 1-3 WILD COTTONTAIL RABBITS—S for rest 
COON HUNTERS—KENTUCKY'S SEASON on coon ~ - > =_ aed Place orders now for fall and ipment 
closed January Ist. Have male hound 3 years old, $10.00, sP ma Mat RS AV iced. right ‘c be —~ st en: Sees Delivery Guaranteed. H. C. Kreie Co., An 
ten days trial, J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky __and atrons priced right sas oss, Roundup, >: | Okla. 
$20.00 RI Ys 1VE in OLD trained coonhound, free trial; P PEDIG REED ad. 4 ATE R sp m7 lels. Two males, eigh- RAC “ SOONS S, MINKS., | FOXES, | SKUNKS—bred fem 
literature, pictures furnished upon request. Kentucky teen months ol : SRATOReT SE. Leet ae, Lowest prices. Instructive, interesting catalog 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah Kentucky COCKER SPANIEL PU PS. High Class, eligible. $15.00 Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minne sota. 2 
TENNESSEE COON AND OPOSSUM hounds that will | up. Ernest B. Stanley, North Bennington, _Vermont. PHEASANTS “RINGNECKS: 1933 ders. $2.50 « 
get the game. Priced to sell. Long trial, money back | WIHTY NOT a Spaniel Puppy for Xmas? $4.00 “to $15.00 F.O.B. Cash with Order, Dixie Gone Farm, 512 E 
ruarantee. D. Scott, Martin, Tenn | _ Frank Peterson, Republican City, Nebraska, 1-3 | Lafayette St., Salisbury, N.C 
$10.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD fullblooded coonhound, | SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel Duppies and older. FERRETS—-MALES $2.00, Females $2.50, Pair $4.00 
shipped C.O.D. Free description, Kentucky Coonhound _Pryor & _Dosdale, , Red Wing, Min Special Ratters $3.00. Booklet 10c. Donald Day, New 
Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky } TEL —— ; M ; a London. Ohio. 
er a . ° — SPRINGER: SPAN S our Specialty. Mr. and Mrs. — —— 
KENTUCKY COONHOUNDS, 2 years old, 15 days’ trial N. Watson, Smiths Mill, Minn. 12-12. LIVE WILD CROWS for target practice—Clean rt, 
purchase. Money back guarantee, $15.00. Bury Miller on —— - prices reasonable. H. C. Kreie Animal Co., Amor 
Lynn Grove, Ky 12-3 | SPRINGERS—RAISED in the woods. A. J. Tate, R No. | Okla. 
HIGH CLASS COONERS, combination hunters, satisfac- 3, Erie, Pa. SALE—RACCOONS, YOUNG and Yearl Quality 
tion guaranteed. Rass Duvall Nantahala, | North Carolina. ae jrays rj ; t tz, ban 
£ : 4 misc. DOGS _ Grays to registered blacks. Albert Ban Albany 
TRAINED COON, Stash. cose "Mo. hounds. Trial. Puppies, | SILVER FOXES—Bred Females—G uaranteed Increasi— 
rthur Sampey, Springfiek ¥ “’ | GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. Dual purpose Free Ranching—DeValon Foxes. Golden, Colorado 3 
eee tees — dogs for field, woods or water. Points, trails, trees, re- — es —— ee 
SETTERS and POINTERS trieves. Imported prize-winning stud dogs and matrons SACRIFICE—REEVES —~AMHERSTS Golden Phea $ 
——_—_—__—_—— — | from the best working strains in Europe. Backed for your Quail. Paramount Farm, Martinsville, Indiana 
DOG BUYERS ATTEN TION: Pointers and setters on my | protection by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler aa - “ cs ieee Sariad 
time payment plan. C *hampien Comanche Zigfield and | Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 10-6 _ ~- yt yi Re Me king Missouri Wild 
Pohic breeding. Shipped on approval. Fifteen dollars and | FINE STUDS—GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers and | en nn Bn ean rs ———— 
up, with satisfaction guaranteed. Ten cents will bring English Springer Spaniels. Correct type and real | PURE WHITE BUCK DEER. Partly tamed, $50. W. B. 
photos and references. J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho. _| hunters. Pups. Howard H. Miller, Route 1, Dayton, | Hutchinson, Albany, Georgia. 
To =e ipty. = Ohi | = > ~ a “ 
WANTED Rh. § for training: thirty-four years | Ohio. - | MONEY IN BUTTERFLIES— insects. See classified al 
experience Geveloping shooting Cons, excellent reter~ | NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. Wonderful playmates for under ‘‘Butterflies—Insects. T 
ences, Also three well trained dogs and some younger children. Siki, Waseeka’s Wayfarer and Waterwitch of 
well started on game birds, for sale reasonable. | prumnod blood iines. Homer Peck, Arvada, 2 | RAISE MINK, Stamp for Booklet. 
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Seidel Danville Pa 
ENGLISH SETTE R PU PS—Breeding—Quality— Develop- 
ment—Guaranteed. Pictures—Pedigree—To Buyers. 
Champion Blood Lines. Mohawk—Mallwyd—Gunner. W. 
Ward Stammer Edwards, N.Y 2-2 
IRISH SETTERS, English Setters. English Pointers. 
High class trained dogs and choice registered puppies 
shipped on trial. Send dime for lists. Sportsmen's Club 
Service, LaRue, Ohio. 
SETTER PUPPIES out of daughters—of world’s cham- 
pion. Field trial sire, Eugenes Ghost. Prices reduced 
to fifteen dollars. Clarence Vashell, Felton, Delaware. 
ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON, Llewellyn setters, pointers, 
Broke dogs, pups, duck dogs. Bill McGirk, Everett, 
Wash 2-2 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS: List sent free promptly on 
request. Paul L. Eddy, Howard Lake, Minnesota. 





POINTERS, SETTERS, SPRINGERS. Winifred 
at Bidwell St. Paul 


Minn _Jan. "36. 
POINTER & SETTER PUPS, 


" Littfin, 


registered, proven strains 











—$25. C. Ansley, Peters ham, _Mas $8. ies 
POINTER FEMALE, four years, broke. Sold for no 
faults. C. A. Raecster, Carlyle, IL 
CHESAPEAKES & 


LABRADORS 
LABRADOR PUPPIES now booking for spring delivery. 

Unexcelled for home companion, or afield. Ten dollars 
deposit. will secure one of these new popular dogs, Balance 





I:ter. Twenty-five and up. ACE OF WHITMORE at stud. 
hee Twenty d dollar?. Mac's Kennels, Norton, Kans. 
GOLDEN EN LA ABRADOR PUPS, 6 mo. old. Write for 


prices and breeding that are hard to beat. Enos Clark, 
Wilscox Nebraska. 


FOR SALE: BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR Retriever pup- 

















pies, youngsters, brood matrons. G. BERTSCH, GLAS- 
Gow ', MONT. ANA, 2-3 
CHESAI APEAKES, BEAUTIES. Depression-priced, get 
prepared. Earl Henry, Albert Lea, Minn. 
GREAT DANES 
BEAUTIFUL GREAT DANE Puppies, A. K. CG De 
as G’ Kennels, San Lorenzo, N. Mex. 
RABBIT HOUNDS. BROKEN. $10.00 each. Outdoor 
Kennels, Mayport, Pennsylvania. 
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Colorado. 1 





PUPPIES. finest breeding, 


Sturgeon Bay, 


DOBERMAN 
eligible, $25 
COLLIES BEAUTIES: 
Sunny Guend Collie Farm 


PINSCHER 
Jim Groe nfel It _W isconsin. 


TERHUNE Strain, $15—$35. 
Station F, Milwaukee. 

















































































































Lomman’s Fur Far 
Barnesboro, Pa. ] 








Boat and C. Camp E Equipment 























PUREBRED ST. BERNARD Puppies! Photos, particulars SLEEPING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 
free. Royal Kennels, Napierville, Que. 1 | PRICES. The as SLEEPING BAG VALLE 
ee = — ser eeeererey IN AMERICA. Northern Waterfowl Eiderdown-f , 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED St. Bernard puppies. Her- warm, waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping R 
bert Hoban, Jr., Waldron, Indiana, Special Features, air-mattress pockets, side wall l 
ENGLISH BULLDOGS. Catalog ten cents. Challenger ee SS ee eee. ae be 
a Cent y 4 11-6 ade with alon Zipper can be openec ‘or Robe 
Kennels ackson Center, Ohio Made large and roomy for BIG MEN. Regular $ ” 
value Special $18.95. Same Bag with Pure Oregon Vir 
BEAGLES gin Wool filling Regular $15.00 Value, $9.95. Do not be 
le ith chez Capok Fil 3ags, slee NATURE'S 
BEAGLES, CHOICE BEAGLE puppies, rabbithounds. | GWN COVERING. Write for eitcilar, whipped €.0.D 
Broke trial. Guy _ Werner, Hanover Junetion Pa. 1-6 Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 S. W. Harrison st.. P 
CHOICE BEAGLE PUPS, Brood Bitches, Stud dogs. | land, Oregon. 
se ee Doe Fame, See LATEST BOAT SENSATION! 20-lb. Mead “Ki-Yal 
TRAINED BEAGLES, starters, puppies; coonhounds ; snappiest thing afloat. Assemble it easily from fi 
wanted guns. Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio. 10-6 | plete factory-cut kit; best buy in the market. Free—* 
Paddle given with first Ki-Yak purchased in your Ave 
BEAGLE PUPS. Males. $8.50, females, $7.50. Floyd hurry !Ruch 10¢ for Catalog. MEAD GLIDERS, 15 Su 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 12-6 Market, Dept. OC-2, Chicago. 
| 
BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred registered. $12.50 up. Hope- | BUTLD YOUR OWN BOAT. Forward postage for 
well Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 1-3 | plete information and prices of detailed blue pr 
| Cleveland Boat Blue Print Co., Station A, Cleveland, 0 
venatees | 14° WOLVERINE BOATS $32.50. Knockdown boats 
IRISH TERRIERS. SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired | $14.75. Write. Wagemaker Co., Grand Rapi Is, Mict 
fox terriers. Pals. Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or | TRAILERS; ALL KINDS: House, Baggage, Boat, ¢t 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 1, Kokomo, Indiana. $42.50 up. CARRS, DeLand, Florida. . 2. 











The family ean agree on—The AMERICAN BULL TER- 
RIER; Registered puppies, $15. Ralph Dehos, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin. _ 
PUPPIES FROM IMPORTED Prize winning parents. 
Unequaled for Land or Water. Wirehair Kennels, Ben- 
nington, Nebr. 











BASSET HOUNDS 





BASSET HOUNDS: hunters, pups. Dime brings illus- 
trated descriptive folder, saleslist. Thirty basset pic- 

tures and list, 25c. Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring 

Valley. Ohio 

BASSET HOUND PUPPIES. 2 
pionship breeding. $25.00 to $50.00. W. 

nor, Penna. 





to 10 months. Cham- 
Klapp, as 





WANTED—SEA HORSE “‘4.’ 


* Lightwin Imperial. ar 
gain. H. Hammett, Greer, S.C. 








Camera and Photo Supplies 


INCOME From your camera instead of expense. Lov 
cost home course teaches you to make photographs for 





magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Univer: 
wo 8 enn Dept. 10 West 33rd St., by 

ork. ’ 





MAKE MONEY in Photography. 
Spare or full time. New plan. 

perience unnecessary. American School 

Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Learn quickly at home 
Nothing like it 4 
of Photograpiy; 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Arms 


STANDING ~ BARGAINS IN GUNS AND TELE- 
OPES New Wollensak Spotting scopes, 20X, $9.95, 


: prepaid to you Following guns sent on 
10 leposit, COD express, your privilege of 
oney back if « satisfied 256 Original 


m, like new, $35.00. 30-06 Original Buffalo 

X German Telescope ight, leather case, 150 

‘ 00. 30-30 Savage lel 99, lever action, a 
0 Remin Express, model 30, as new, 
































Army Winchester xlel 95, lever action, very 
25.00 0 Remington model 14, slide action, very 
) Army Kra ezular issue, fine, $12.00. 
y Sporte nest ct ered stock, cost $125.00, 
Al rOMATICS 22 Ca re Bs by Zela-Mehlis, 
( an rget pistol, as new 29.50. 22 cal. Reis- 
t practically 1 $ 50, 25 Cal. Colt auto- 
$12.00. SS gun, fine condition, $10.00. 
n dition, $8.50 25 Cal. Ortgies, German 
ood $7.00, 32 Calibre Ortigies omatic, 
8.50 2 calibre Sava sutomatic good, $9.00 
Colt automatic, fine $11.00. 32 Cal. Colt auto- 
valnut grip $14.50. 32 Cal. Param —_ 
Colt ammunitio as new, $5.50. 32 Cal. 
tic, uses Colt inition, very fine, $5. a0. 
Sa W tomatic it rips, fine, $15.00. 45 
tomatic army mod fine, $15.00. 45 Cal. Colt 
mmercial mode t $185.00. REVOLVERS 
Supershot fine, $8.00. 22 S&W 
Model 10 inch, tar is new, $18.00. 22 S&W 
lel, target, il box, as new, $18.00. 
inen r tor brake good $4 ) 
ich 1 fine, $4.50 H&K blued, 5 inch, as new, 
hnson 5 in top brake 4 to 5 inch, tine 
2 H&K top brak irl grips, fine, $5.50 32 
e] 4% inch cartridge, fine, $10.00. 
Sa VW e, nicke 1, oO $7.00. 32 S&W 
4 inch fir $8.00 S&Ww brake, 
red, good, $7.00. 32 S&W_= safe ham- 
fety grip, three 1 good $9.75 Same, as 
$ ) 2 Colt DA g out cylinder, blued, 4 
$11.00 2 Colt PP juare butt, 4 inch, as 
20 Colt Bisley model, 7% inch, very fine 
8% H&R tor rake, 3 inch, fine, $4.50 
KK ke i% ji fine, large grip, $5.75. 
p brake inch, geod, $5.00 3s US 
1 ir rips, fine . 38 
red, 3% , as new $5.50 Iver 
ed, top as new, $6.50. 38 Colt 
fran I fine, $10.00. 38 S&W 
mer! e, 4 inch $12.50. 38 S&W 
grip. 3% blued, fine, $10.00 38 
] inch, a vy $16.00 38 S&W sper 
fine, $ 00 8 Colt PP. special 
2.0 8 N Service, me 6” 
( \ ume ast Al 
il r I $16.00 ‘olt 
h, H vom 8 
‘ ‘ in? Hl holst fine, rt 
¢ 0 14 S&W RK ian rad break. .”, 
14 Colt R in & S&W special, sin 
tine * » ”y 4 1 N ~w Ser . 
: ) H WwW suto sistol as n 
Cal. Luger r vyle eagle § 
‘ rt f », $22.50 jm. Luger 
71 fir $15.00 10 ca 
i inch : > ") xo Cal. Luger 
very f $19.50. mm. Luger nal 
e, 1917 $19.50. 30 cal. L 
e eag) | $22.50 NATIONAL 
tA EXCHANGI I i 1 in 1914, 5 South 
~ t Minnea is M 
STER 12 M Trap grade, equippe 
( t ator stock 
tor I ) improved 
( ck $ lition 
pads. Fu carrying 
t ut bo Dwight 
Ml N 
K IARKSMANSHIP GUARANTEED—Lieut. 
I r Manua ) y improve your 
t r money ref ed. Complete revolver train- 
I trated. Po« t $ } postpaid. National 
S80 Barr B Washington, D.C, 
ION SALI ( h metal case bullet 
r 22 8 4 aml 30 Re mins ton, 
M/M 30) tr 03 Savage Spe 
Boattail, Send for List HUDSON, L-52 
t, New York 
VER SHOTGUN 8 for big game and dar 
t anima Replace shot loads in your 
hells. Adapt themselves to all chokes. 
ten. Postpai KE. L. Webb, 25 Pros- 
( L wee 
ESTER 1912 20 ga. pump owners, if your gun 
Super-X » us, Necessary alter 
Greatly increase killing range Clarks 


& Machine W 


Clarksville, Arkansas. 
1-2 


ION BARGAINS! Price per 100. 25 





2 Win 
) Winchester $2.50, 9m/m Mauser $3.75 
Shot«he $2.00 List free. J. Warshal & 


Seattle, Wa 


ED FOR CASH—Colt Woodsmar Official Police 
M . Ace K22 Also 38 Special Target 
t mdition and price. HUDSON, L-52 

Street, New York 
GOERZ finest ‘‘Perpax’’ ($155) powerful straicht- 
t new conditior $67.50 S&W .22 tar- 
never fired, $22.00. Arisman, Box 135, 


SPECIAL IMPORTE D heavy cowhide holster for 
sph witers- 





i” barrel $1.00; 8” barrels, $1.50. 
2 Warren Street, N.Y 
LE MU} F LER—M 22 sound like air gun 
chin iproves acy Any size $3.50. 
Laboratorie Akron, Ohio 
LI 22 Rem. Special mp, $12.00: 45. Auto 


oO + Police Positive Target, $20. 
F. Vare Mahopac, N.Y 








INS—25/20 W.C.F. or 32/20 W.C.F. black pow- 

rtridwve $1.50 per hundred HUDSON, L-52 

Street, New York 

ED. 30-30 CARBINES, KRAGS Springfel Is ‘Kes 
tior tate price. J. Warshall & Sons, 1014 lst, 


‘MITHS’ SEC RE TS! Bluing, engraving, checkering, 





ructions, nternational Agency, Cincinnati. 
I 


Yec. “35 


UARY, 1935 





SE (QI OI iN IMP ORTING 
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Antique Firearms 


Employment 


GOVE RNMENT JOB, 





_Butterflies « and I Insects _ 








Taxidermy 





Taxi my—Miles’ Master Mounts Cost Less. Live Ex- 


on your game trophies. Sportsmen, get free 


1 folder Taxidermists, send 20c stamps or coin 


f N Red Book, 150 illustrations, valuable information, 

iseum ethods, t axidermist 3’ supplies, paper forms, 
ey . hort scalps—-deer, elk, buffalo. Jack C. 
Mil Studio D nver, Colo, 1-2 








BIGGEST $1.00 BUY! SCHMIDT'S $15.00 Professional 
Tr laxidermy, complete home course on mount- 
ials, fish—tanning hides—7 clearly written, 
istrated text books. Free diploma. Life mem- 
ALL FOR $1.00 Postpaid Limited Number. 








\ qui Rush your $1.00 to H&L, 925 Exchange 
Bid lg M I Tenn. 
= — 





AX! DI RMY sv PPLIE S—Quality A Artificial B es, Teeth, 
g as head forms. Tools, materials, ete. Every- 

progressive taxidermist. Send for big illus- 
i gue—Free. Jonas Bros., 1024 Broadway, Den- 
( ido. 





SAVE MONEY BUY Taxidermy Supplies at Lowest 

W ile Prices Shields, Deer Heads, Body Forms, 
I rythir for modern taxidermy. Write for 
I P List. Taxidermic Manufacturers, Memphis, 





HEADS, RUGS, BIRDS, FISH, Neckpieces, Horn 











i Low-priced. Trophies mounted to-order. Tan 

. -s r, Eye Secalps, Tools, papier-mache forms 
Hofman Studio jates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 1-6 
LEARN - AXIDERMY. took complete. One Dollar. 
Glass es, Taxidermist Supplies, Tools, Bird Bodies, 
Head Ff " und) =6 Panels Catalog Free. Schoepfer 
Studi 134 West 32nd St., New York. Dec °35 


SCUL PTOR TAXIDERMISTS. Recreate your trophies 

tru » nature Your business letterhead or 5c stamps 
for illustrated folder Franklin J. Seeling, Taxidermists, 
203 West 3rd St., Winona, Minn. 12-3 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
for on the market Illustrated catalog 15« Money 
refunded with first order L. Loew & Son, Colville 
2-4 

LEOPARD HEADS beautifully mo untec 1, open mouths. 
for den or Trophy Room. $8.00. Daniel 

N >) Richmond Hill, Long Island, New 


DEER SKINS TANNED Made into fine Dress Gloves, 
Mitt M rest 








asin c . Blazers Folder Free. 

B lax rmy Studios. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS, MUFFS, made from your fox 

) ir Low Charges Work guaranteed. Sa 

| Fur Company Sloats burg, N. Y. 12-6 
FURS—ENPI RTL Y oT ANNED and ma le up. Red Foxe 

$ W r price on other work, Kenneth 
Smi Lb 139 "De Moines, lowa 
LEARN TAXIDER MY | Fr IV E Courses, reasonable tuition 

Ik f ction Certificate issued Blue Leaver 
I Ss ol, Lemont, Ill. 


WIRZ TAXIDERMY SATISFACTORY since 1886. Will 
for skins, G. H, Owis, Snow Owl Write. 
G ~ Albany, N.Y 





BEAUTIFUL Mot = iD SP -ECIMENS . . at lowes 





‘ i stamp for list ‘‘M’’ Beverly Stucios, 

I K tT 
PAPER FORMS E Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
s Gla Kye Arthur C, Birch, Coldwater 
a 2 12-3 
rAXIDERMIST’S, FURRIERS SUPPLIES of every de- 
iy Catalog 112. Paul Miller, Cambridge, 
On! Nov. °35 
TROPHIES SKILLFULLY OUNTED—Anything 
( made—Tanning. Ralph a ah 1, Edison, Ohio 
MODI RN TAXIDERMIST MAG AZINE, Greenfield Cen 
N. ¥ Lb 1 to taxidermy, sample copy 25c¢ (coin) 
GOSSETT BROS TAXIDERMISTS Sannock, Ohio, 


s eff it, rea onable List free. 





MAKING CHOKERS “FOX, Coyote, $6 complete. Strang 
I ] Clarkston, Washington 9 
OWLS AND HAW KS mounted for Crow Hunting. $3.00 

I Bennington, Nebr 


CHOKERS MADE, Fox, Coyote. $6.00 complete. Larson 
I lola, Wisconsin. 1-6 


Indian Curios 


S’EAR, 15 ARROWHE ADS BIRDPOINT SCRAPER 





Ha Hoe, Lance 98c, Scalping knife, Warpoint 

I) , iwk $1.00. Ger npoint S8e Black Onyx 
( $1.0 P on Arrowheads, 5 Warpoints, 5 Game 
) Ce Arrowmakers-stone, Fisharrow $1.88 

G ‘ Fine Lannerstones, Pipes, Discoidals, Pen 
P Photographic List 10c. R. Heike, Rutland 

| ” 4 





RARE INDIAN CURIOS. Stone Age relics ‘Every 


I an.’ Indian drum, $3.00 Catalogue and 
e, 25 Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., 
Michigan, 11-6 





STED ARROWHEADS, $1.00 doz. Nico 
$.50 doz. Damaged Arrowheads, $.25 doz. 
W. C. Chambers, Harvard, Ill. 


S. Beadwork, Coins, Curios. Catalog and 
Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans 





Archery Equipment 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00 Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte. 919 Hav’'s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 
RAW MATERIALS finished tackle expert advice. Harry 
Ho I Oregon 


Books — Magazines 


TRADE NATURAL HISTORY twelve volumes, full 
Morocco, gilt edge cost $80.00. WANT: Graflex, 
Leonard rod. What have you? G. Koon, Brookfield, Mo. 
SWAPPER'S FRIEND, R17, Saline, Michigan. Interests 
portsmen, collectors. 50c year, sample 10c. 


vapper 
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Skins 

















Fishing Tackle 





SOMETHING NEW Adjustable any depth fishing float. 
It indicates. Satisfaction or refund. For lake river Bass 
or all till fishing edit r urge ize &> 6cents 
Mailed Postpaid District County Territory 
open. Lake Keepers writs SIMPL AX SPECIALTY co., 
Box 435, San Antonio, Texas. 2 3 
FiSH DON'T BITE—Every da Wilson’s Fishing Guide 
for 1935 shows the i they mean busine with re 
ultant larger catche Handy i-page booklet al o con 
tains general weather condit iggestions, and tested 
bait recipes. l5c, coin. Leo Wilson, Box 150-B, Fae mony 
Inmiiana 
FLY TYING MATERIALS Complete line of quality 
materials at moderate pr Send for catalog. H. Noll, 
Apsley & Zeralda Sts., Phila., Pa. 
FLY TYERS' Send for new catalogue listing everything 
needed to tie your own file Ie Tackle Company 
hoi Congress Street, Portland. Maine. : 
FLY MAKERS MATERIALS—Complete line Finest 
domestic, imported. Catalog PrP. M. Hubbell, 139 On- 
tario St Albany 
FLY-TYING COURSE. 100 Tilustrations, $1.00. Cata- 
logue, Lowest prices. Ken Hans 3203 Chicago Ave- 
nue _Minne spolis, Minn 
FLY AND LEADER MAKERS tools and “material . Com- 
plete line. List FREE. Paul Young, 8065-2 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich 
FISHERMEN—Want goml Winter pastime with profit? 
Make sinkers Free folder Reading Instrument Co., 
Reading. Pa 2-3 
RODS. BUILT TO ORDER and repaired. Details on 
__ request Earl Pardy. New London, N.H. , 
FL Y “TYIN iM ATERIALS highest quality, lowest prices. 
Sierra Tackle Co.. San Gabriel, Calif 


FREE FLY TYING CATALOG, Tack-L-Tyers, 1412BC 


Dempster St Ey anston, Ill 
Van's Fly Co. 








EYED PEACOCK. 12 inchs. Six for 50c. 
__ Gladstone Michigan er ae P 
TIE FLIES? You need our catalogue. W. C. Dette, 
He scoe, New York l 3 
GooD FISHING DAYS it in n 1935. “Box 704, 1, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. 





_ Homesteads and Leads 





CAN ADIAN L 'ANDS | Seized and : Sold fr Taxes, $72 buys 

20 acres on travelled road, $81 buys island, $117 buys 24 
acres lake front, $139 buys 105 acre fur farm, $157 buys 
200 acres near Great Lakes, $495 buys 318 acres oveam 
front. Our ikth annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other choice 


Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted 
perfect title, no mortgage. Beau- 
and fishing camps where there is 
real sport: summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages 
in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the New North; 
also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest 


properties offered at 
is the full price asked, 
tifully situated hunting 





in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don't delay. Write today for free 
booklet with full L «4 n.—Tax Sale Service, Room 
607, 72 Queen St. , Toronto, Canada. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5. 00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas, 1-6 
FOR RENT: AVIATION Landing Field in sunny south. 
Two miles from New Berne, North Carolina om own 


terms. Address P.O. Box 707, New Berne, N.¢ 


Pictures, F Postcards, Photos 


ENLARG EME NT wi with  enck film developed— 





( POL ORED 


a professional enlargement painted in oils and eight 
Gloss-tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not to fade, 
2% Super Quality—Speedy Service—Satisfaction or 


CROSSE FILM COMPANY, La 


money refunded. LA 
Crosse, Wis “i e 6 
FELLOW SPORTSMEN: We develop and print any size 


Enlargement of the 


you one 5x7 
each. 


Kodak Film and make 


best negative for only 25¢ (coin). Reprints 3c 

Glossy Enlargements 5x7, 10¢ each or three for 25c. Good 

work Ln ae service. La Crosse Film Service, La Crosse, 
26 


wi consin nd 2-6 
~ Two beautiful double-weight pro- 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. " 
fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 





Perfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. Hays Photo Service 
La Crosse, Wis. Aug. ’ "35 
YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 5x7 

10« Three for 25c, coin Send best negatives (film) 


today. Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, Des sicinse, 


FILMS DEVELOPED. ANY Size. 25¢ coin, including 2 
enlargements, Century Photo Servi e, Bor 829, La 
Wis 2-4 


Wild Duck Adteoations 


LITTLE “GRAY “ENG LIS ‘ALI Pair $2.50. Drakes 
$1.00. Canada Geese. mat ed pairs $14.50. Young geese 

$10 pair. Herman Roesch, Route 4, Grand and, 

Nebraska 

TAME CANADA GEESE, blue. Snow, hand reare pir 


joned woolducks Rechead canvasbacks, little ca 
guineas, _ ete «(. Sealey Peck, Phelr N.Y 2-2 


SMALL ENGLISH CALLS. C. 0. D. $3.00 pair. $4.50 
trio Mallards $1.00 each. C. G. Coffman, Carthag 
TH inoi 2 3 
CORK DEC OY MATERIALS, send stamp. J. Scott 

182 Grotto, St. Paul, Minn = _9-12 
ATTRACT WILD DUCKS. See ad pase 7. Wisconsin 
Aquatic Nurseries 





CLASSIFIED ADS 
GET RESULTS 











Old Coins 


the World's Highest Prices 
age stamps and paper money, 
Half cents $250.00, 1909 





$2000.00 for le. WE PAY 
for old coins, encased post 
Large Cents up to $2000.00 each, 


cent $10.00, Indian head cents $50.00, half dimes $150.00 
25¢ before 1873 $300.00, 50c before 1879 $750.00, silver 
dollars before 1874 $2500.00, gold dollars $1000.00, trade 





gold $5000.00, old paper money 
certain foreign 
illustrated list 


Mass. 


Will pay up to $2.00 


dollars $250.00, 1822 $5 
$26.00. encased postage stamps $12.00 
oin $150.00, ete.. send dime for large 
Romanocoin hop, Dept. 437, Springfield, 











WE BUY LINC OLN Head Pennies. 


each if over ten years old. Indian Head pennies worth u 
to $51.00 each. Send 10c¢ for Buying Catalog. Continent i 
Coin | Co., Incorporated, HA- lll W. Jackson, Chicago. 1 12 











$5 TO $500 EACH paid ‘tor Old Coins. Keep all old 

money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling prices. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, Le Roy, _N. Y 11-6 
size $1.10; 
including 
Salt Lake, 








CALIFORNIA GOLD $1.00 
ize 27¢. Coin and stamp list 
100 stamps 10c. Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 


% size 53e: % 
Large Cent or 
Utah 

9.7 


PAID for dimes dated before 
‘ls $200; Colonial Coins $300; 
Nationalcoin (WW), 





Liberty 
Send 1%« 
Springfield, 


UP TO $300 1895: 

Head Nicke 
plete CATALOG, 
sachusetts. 


UNITED STATES. Large cent, 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25¢. 


com - 


Mas- 





three 
large 


two-cent bronze, 
Thirteen dates 








cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. — 12-6 
Cc ALIFORNIA GOLD Quarter size 27¢c; $% size 53c; 

Dollar Size $1.10; Eighty page coin and stamp cata 
logue 10¢c. Norman Shultz, | Salt _Lake, Utah. 11-6 
OLD MONEY WANTED 5.00 to $2 500.00 each paid 

for old coins. puvtng catalogue 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept 
19, Muskogee Okls 10 12 
WE BUY 1907 INDIAN Head Cents. ~ Full j information 

one dime (coin). New Miss Mattick Co., Dept. OL, 
Altoona, Pa, 

 Miscellancous 





SCARFS MADE from your Fox, Raccoon, 
Latest style, finest workmanship possible. 

Amazing written guarantee of satisfaction. 
for sale. Sent on approval. Manufacturer's 

Eugene Trefz, Paris, I 2-3 
FRIENDS! SEND FOR Free particulars on how you may 
swap articles you Don't want for articles you Do. Swap- 

per’s Manual, 811-14th Street, N.B., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
1-2 


BEAUTIFUL 

Mink pelts. 
Photographs. 
Also scarfs 
prices, J. 





LIFELONG INCOME! Make master remedies from com- 








mon Herbs! 128-page illustrated book, 30c. Bluegrass 
Bureau, Newport, Ky. 9-12 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best _ results. 

Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 11-12 
SLEDS: NEWLY INVENTED dog and Skootersled. Very 

useful, price $3.95 and up, prepaid. Write Northland 
Sporting Goods Co., 1401-8th St., Minneapolis, Minn 
STRIKING BAG PLATFORM made for home use. Does 


pot fasten on wall or floor. Free booklet. Rock-Cliff, 1000 


Cc aulfield Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich 

WINES AND LIQUORS cheaply made. Good whiskey 
(25e gallon) without a still. Particulars for stamp 

G.o Shaver, E-19, DeQueen Arkansas. 1-2 


MIC ROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS. Amer- 
ica’s lowest prices. Optical catalog free. Brownscope 
Company, 234 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GENUINE HUDSON’S BAY (double) blankets, or two 
singles. Dime or stamps brings importation prices, cat- 
alogue. “‘L angguth.’’ Boise, Idaho 1-6 
BE AUTIFUL HAND-P! PAINTED DE ERHE ADS in full oil 
color, $4. Framed. Write Arthur J. Thurau, 410 Hoffman 
Ave., Oil City. ;, Penna. 


CARD TRICK: Read any playing card by 
back. Guaranteed 5 Moss, 


Instructions 25c. 
Albany, N.Y. 


SPORTSMAN’S "S$ LIABILITY 
self against accident claims. 














looking at its 
Box 584, 


INSURANCE. Protect your- 
Watex Co., Two Park Ave., 


New York 

TELL ANY CARD in deck by looking at the back. Guar- 
antee key, 50c¢ (coin). Wylie R. Davis, 594, Mullan, 

Ik laho 11-6 





. Breathe Vollmer’ 8 b 
Flat Rock, Mich. 


RELIEF. 
_Volimer, I 


ASTHM A-CATA tRH, 


por, Enclose 25¢ il. 








POLISHED STEER HORNS. For sale. Six feet am l 
__ Rare decoration. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. _—_—1-3 
PATENTS—LOW COST. Book and advice free. L. F 

Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington. D.¢ : 1-12 
NEW DEAL. Write Sequoia Songriters Service. Sher- 


man Branch, Los Angeles Calif 


1000 NE: AT BU SINE SS L ETTE RHEADS "3 50 Per _ 
Dodds -D, Cedar Rapids owa. 


MONEY IN BU TTERF LIES— insects. See classified ad 
under ‘*Butterflies—Insects."’ 2-7 
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[The American Shotgun 

By Capt. Chas. Askins 
Pub. 1910, reprinted 1928; 321 
p., ulus. 7¥x5%x1 in, 

Regular price $2.00, special price $1.25 
Part I is devoted to the gun itself—obser- 
vations on past and present arms, construc- 
tion of shotguns, followed by chapters on the 
frame, stock,. trigger, engraving, gauges, 
charges and chokes. Part II treats of the sci- 
of wing shooting, one-eye aiming, snap 
speed of flight, field etiquette, etc. 


ence 
shooting 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Lubricating Outboard 
| Motor 


HE type of service to which an out- 
board motor is ileaied determines t 
a large extent its lubrication requirement 
The following simple rules for the proper 


lubrication of the motor will go far towar 
increasing its life as well as providing 
smooth, dependable, economical operatior 


The particular service which outboar 
motors may be doing ranges from their us« 
on fishing boats, family boats, yacht ten- 
ders, and runabouts, to their use as auxil- 
lary power for heavy boats, barge = 
sion, propelling heavy cruisers, and racing 

The different classes of service requir 
different ratios of lubrication. In ordinary 
service work, using a high ratio of heavy; 
lubricant to the gasoline would only result 
in excessive exhaust smoke, carbon deposits 
and fouled plugs. To obtain easy starting 
and freedom from interrupted service, th 
operator should give due consideration t 
the fuel mixture for the type of service 
under which the motor will be used. In 
heavy-service conditions, the proportions of 
oil in the fuel should be increased to care 
for the increased strains developed by 
higher pressures and temperatures. For 
outboards in general, the following recom- 
mendation will be a reliable source from 
which to gauge lubrication requirements. 
These recommendations are for engines 
that have been in service. For new engines 
an oil of the next lighter grade should be 
used, 


IGHT Duty—Light motors on rowboat 


tenders, and for similar knockabout 
service use 1% pt. of oil to the gal of 
gasoline. 

Medium Duty—Motors used in average 
service, such as on runabouts and family 


boats, require 4 to 1% pt. of oil to the gal 
of gasoline. 

Heavy Duty—Motors used on _ heavy 
boats for auxiliary service, towing, or 
racing require 11% to 2 pts. of oil to the gal 
of gasoline. 

The grade of oil will be determined by 
the motor manufacturers’ recommendations. 
Generally, however, an oil of heavy grade 
or high viscosity will be best, as the heat and 
gasoline dilution will decrease the viscosity 
considerably. No. 40 is right for knock- 
about service, while No. 50 should be used 
for heavy service, and No. 60 for racing. 

Excessive smoke indicates a fuel mixture 
with too much oil, although when the mot: 
is first started the engine will smoke more 
than when it is in continued operation. A 
good indication of the proper proportio! 
of oil to gas is a thin gray exhaust vapor 

Never dump the required amount of oil 
into the tank of gas and rely upon the mo- 
tor’s vibration for mixing. Although th 
fuel will mix after a few minutes’ 
ation, there is danger of scoring the bear- 
ings and cylinder walls, and _possib! 

reezing the rapidly moving parts, causit 
the motor to wreck itself. Always n 
the correct amount of fuel in an absolute 
clean can, and shake vigorously. To pre- 
vent the entrance of fine particles of water 
into the gas tank, use a funnel with a pic 
of fine brass screening soldered to the ne 

The lower unit should be inspect 
periodically every month for motors in us 
and refilled with the regular gear lubri- 
cant supplied in tubes for the purp 
\utomobile grease such as 600 W is satis- 
factory. Before filling gear case, be sure 
all water is drained from unit. Where the 
motor will be used in cold water, to pre- 
vent the gears channeling in the stiff 
grease, add 25 percent of motor oil to thin 
| the gear-case lubricant. 


oper- 
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PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE develops new 
invisible lubricant to keep your gun barrel 
clean and conditioned at all temperatures 


OU know how .22 cartridges, smeared with 

greasy lubricants, pick up lint and dirt par- 
ticles and carry them into your gun. You know how 
this grease runs off in summer, how it hardens and 
adds to fouling in winter. It gums the mechanism 
in all seasons—changes the point of impact con- 
stantly as the result of a variable barrel condition. 


Yes, that’s the way it used to be. But not now. The 
problem has been licked. After years of intensive 
work, the experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute 
have finally developed a grease-free cartridge. 

It was not an easy job. It meant testing and dis- 
carding hundreds of lubricant formulas. It meant 
coating cartridges with these lubricants—shooting 
them ... then making actual photographs of the 
bullets in flight and testing for bore residue in the 
gun. But finally it meant another triumph for the 
Peters Ballistic Institute. A new lubricant—thin 
enough to defy detection by eyes or finger-tips, 
full-bodied enough to keep the rifle barrel prime at 
any temperature. And no excess or greasy surplus! 
The Peters FILMKOTE lubricant—the Peters FILmu- 
KOTE Cartridge . . . the cleanest, most accurate 
rimfire .22 made! 











grease -lubricated cartridges. 
This group at 200 yards meets 
the general acceptance standard 
for good ammunition, 





| Target made with ordinary 


FIRED FROM MACHINE REST OUT OF THE SAME BARREL! 


—~ | 
| 
Target made with Peters / = 


FILMKOTE Cartridges, out of { 
the same barrel and from the } | 








same rest. A 62% smaller 
grouping areal | 
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PETERS | 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


We subjected FirmkKoTe Cartridges to every 
temperature test. We took them out on the 
range and broke records. A cartridge that keeps 
the dirt—and the guesswork—out of the gun. 
\ cleaner-handling, finer-accuracy .22—that’s 
Peters FirMKOTE! THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 
Company, Dept. B-43, Kincs MILLs, OHIO. 


FROZEN TO 70 DEGREES 
BELOW ZERO! 


After being packed in dry ice 
for days, Peters FILMKOTE 
Cartridges gave the same 
superfine accuracy as under 
normal conditions, 


HEATED 
TO 130 DEGREES! 


After 24 hours in an electric 
oven, set at 130 degrees, FILM- 
KOTE Cartridges functioned as 
smoothly and accurately as at 
normal temperatures. 
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KLEANBORE HI-SPEEDS (L. R.) give 110 foot pounds energy 


Saag Kk AT THE MUZZLE 


OLD TYPE LOW SPEEDS give only 102 foot pounds energy 


Sensational Kleanbore Hi-Speed 

.22’s give more smash 100 yards from 

gun than ordinary .22’s give at muzzle 
COST NO MORE! 


OU'LL take new pride in your 

shooting skill once you try 
the king of .22’s—Kleanbore Hi- 
Speeds. How they travel—flat, 
straight and true. With lightning- 
like getaway. With a business-like 
zz-zing. With a striking force 100 
yards away that more than equals 
that of old-type low speeds at the 
muzzle. 


These .22 speed kings are built 
like big game cartridges— with 
solid brass cases. Strong—to hold 
the extra power of our special Hi- 
Speed powder. The lubricated 
bullet is special, too—extra hard 
for greater accuracy, greater strik- 
ing force (shoot hollow point 
Hi-Speeds if you want an expand- 
ing bullet). 


The quick-action priming is pat- 
ented Kleanbore— non-mercuric, 


Remington, 
gpa 





another exclusive feature. No mat- 
ter how hot or moist the climate, 
Kleanbore will not fail. Harm 
your rifle barrel? Never! And that 
means no rusting, no pitting, NO 


BARREL CLEANING! 


Send for free folder on Reming- 
ton Kleanbore .22 Ammunition or 
better still, get the information 
from your dealer who sells the full 
line of Kleanbore Hi-Speed Short, 
Long and Long Rifle Cartridges, 
regular or hollow point. Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., 818 Bar- 
num Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HARD 
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Greater Accs 
Greater Str 
Force 
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LUBRICAT! 
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Leadin 
































SOLD 
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